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PREFACE 


California  government  and  politics  from  1966  through  1974  are  the  focus  of 
the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  of  the  state  Government  History  Documenta 
tion  Project,  conducted  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  with  the  participation  of  the  oral  history  programs  at  the  Davis  and 
Los  Angeles  campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
and  California  State  University  at  Fullerton.   This  series  of  interviews  carries 
forward  studies  of  significant  issues  and  processes  in  public  administration 
begun  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  1969.   In  previous  series,  inter 
views  with  over  220  legislators,  elected  and  appointed  officials,  and  others 
active  in  public  life  during  the  governorships  of  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  Knight, 
and  Edmund  Brown,  Sr.,  were  completed  and  are  now  available  to  scholars. 

The  first  unit  in  the  Government  History  Documentation  Project,  the  Earl 
Warren  Series,  produced  interviews  with  Warren  himself  and  others  centered  on 
key  developments  in  politics  and  government  administration  at  the  state  and 
county  level,   innovations  in  criminal  justice,  public  health,  and  social  welfare 
from  1925-1953.   Interviews  in  the  Knight-Brown  Era  continued  the  earlier 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  governor's  office  and  its  relations  with 
executive  departments  and  the  legislature,  and  explored  the  rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  in  the  years  1953-1966,  as  well  as  preserving  Brown's  own 
account  of  his  extensive  political  career.  Among  the  issues  documented  were 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Democratic  party;  establishment  of  the  California  Water 
Plan;  election  law  changes,  reapportionment  and  new  political  techniques; 
education  and  various  social  programs. 

During  Ronald  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  important  changes  became  evident 
in  California  government  and  politics.   His  administration  marked  an  end  to  the 
progressive  period  which  had  provided  the  determining  outlines  of  government 
organization  and  political  strategy  since  1910  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
limits  in  state  policy  and  programs,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  clear. 
Interviews  in  this  series  deal  with  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  increase 
government  efficiency  and  economy  and  with  organizational  innovations  designed 
to  expand  the  management  capability  of  the  governor's  office,  as  well  as  critical 
aspects  of  state  health,  education,  welfare,  conservation,  and  criminal  justice 
programs.   Legislative  and  executive  department  narrators  provide  their  perspec 
tives  on  these  efforts  and  their  impact  on  the  continuing  process  of  legislative 
and  elective  politics. 

Work  began  on  the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  in  1979.   Planning  and 
research  for  this  phase  of  the  project  were  augmented  by  participation  of  other 
oral  history  programs  with  experience  in  public  affairs.  Additional  advisors 
were  selected  to  provide  relevant  background  for  identifying  persons  to  be 
interviewed  and  understanding  of  issues  to  be  documented.   Project  research 
files,  developed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  staff  to  provide  a 
systematic  background  for  questions,  were  updated  to  add  personal,  topical,  and 
chronological  data  for  the  Reagan  period  to  the  existing  base  of  information 
for  1925  through  1966,  and  to  supplement  research  by  participating  programs  as 
needed.  Valuable,  continuing  assistance  in  preparing  for  interviews  was 
provided  by  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University,  which  houses  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Papers,  and  by  the  State  Archives  in  Sacramento. 
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An  effort  was  made  to  select  a  range  of  interviewees  that  would  reflect 
the  increase  in  government  responsibilities  and  that  would  represent  diverse 
points  of  view.   In  general,  participating  programs  were  contracted  to  conduct 
interviews  on  topics  with  which  they  have  particular  expertise,  with  persons 
presently  located  nearby.   Each  interview  is  identified  as  to  the  originating 
institution.  Most  interviewees  have  been  queried  on  a  limited  number  of  topics 
with  which  they  were  personally  connected;  a  few  narrators  with  unusual  breadth 
of  experience  have  been  asked  to  discuss  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  When 
possible,  the  interviews  have  traced  the  course  of  specific  issues  leading  up 
to  and  resulting  from  events  during  the  Reagan  administration  in  order  to 
develop  a  sense  of  the  continuity  and  interrelationships  that  are  a  significant 
aspect  of  the  government  process. 

Throughout  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  there  was  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  concerning  his  potential  for  the  presidency;  by  the  time  interview 
ing  for  this  project  began  in  late  1980,  he  was  indeed  president.   Project 
interviewers  have  attempted,  where  appropriate,  to  retrieve  recollections  of 
that  contemporary  concern  as  it  operated  in  the  governor's  office.   The  intent 
of  the  present  interviews,  however,  is  to  document  the  course  of  California 
government  from  1967  to  1974,  and  Reagan's  impact  on  it.   While  many  interview 
ees  frame  their  narratives  of  the  Sacramento  years  in  relation  to  goals  and 
performance  of  Reagan's  national  administration,  their  comments  often  clarify 
aspects  of  the  gubernatorial  period  that  were  not  clear  at  the  time.   Like 
other  historical  documentation,  these  oral  histories  do  not  in  themselves 
provide  the  complete  record  of  the  past.   It  is  hoped  that  they  offer  firsthand 
experience  of  passions  and  personalities  that  have  influenced  significant  events 
past  and  present. 

The  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  was  begun  with  funding  from  the 
California  legislature  via  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
continued  through  the  generosity  of  various  individual  donors .   Several 
memoirs  have  been  funded  in  part  by  the  California  Women  in  Politics  Project 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  including  a 
matching  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  by  the  Sierra  Club  Project 
also  under  a  NEH  grant;  and  by  the  privately  funded  Bay  Area  State  and 
Regional  Planning  Project.   This  joint  funding  has  enabled  staff  working  with 
narrators  and  topics  related  to  several  projects  to  expand  the  scope  and 
thoroughness  of  each  individual  interview  involved  by  careful  coordination  of 
their  work. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  California 
and  the  West.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  James  D. 
Hart,  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Office. 
Copies  of  all  interviews  in  the  series  are  available  for  research  use  in 
The  Bancroft  Library,  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections,  and  the  State 
Archives  in  Sacramento.   Selected  interviews  are  also  available  at  other 
manuscript  depositories. 

July  1982  Gabrielle  Morris 

Regional  Oral  History  Office  Project  Director 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


In  the  1960s,  Santa  Clara  County,  at  the  southern  end  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  was  beginning  its  rapid  change  from  a  rural,  fruit-growing  region  to  a 
major  metropolitan  area.   It  was  also  a  bailiwick  of  Republican  strength  in 
northern  California  and  contributed  significant  leadership  to  Ronald  Reagan's 
campaigns  for  governor  and  to  his  administration.  One  of  those  Santa  Clara 
Republicans  was  Vernon  J.  Cristina,  who  was  among  the  first  to  see  Reagan's 
potential  as  a  candidate,  just  as  he  had  earlier  seen  that  it  was  time  to 
shift  his  business  interests  from  the  family  cherry  orchards  to  trucking. 
Cristina 's  oral  history  interview  describes  his  experiences  in  California 
politics  in  that  lively  era  and  his  work  with  Governor  Reagan  in  Sacramento. 

Cristina  got  a  taste  for  Republican  politics  in  1948,  when  he  campaigned 
for  Assemblyman  Charles  Gubser  and  liked  it.   He  went  on  to  serve  four  years 
as  chairman  of  the  county  central  committee  and  then  to  the  state  central 
committee.   In  1960  and  1963  he  ran  for  vice  chairman  as  the  candidate  of  the 
conservative  element  of  the  party.  Both  times  he  was  defeated  in  internal 
struggles  between  liberals  and  conservatives  that  gave  him  "an  opportunity  to 
see  how  mean  politics  can  be." 

An  outspoken  loyalist,  Cristina  agreed  to  become  chairman  of  Barry 
Goldwater's  San  Francisco  campaign  in  September  1964  "because  they  didn't  have 
anybody  to  run  the  election."  In  his  opinion,  Goldwater  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  campaign  because  he  was  isolated  by  his  Arizona  staff  people,  who  were 
not  qualified  to  run  a  candidate  nationally.  Goldwater  "never  did  handle  the 
press  well.   That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  went  so  quickly  and  strongly  to 
Reagan." 

After  Goldwater  lost,  there  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  campaign. 
Many  of  his  close  supporters  felt,  "we  lost  a  candidate  but  we  didn't  think 
our  cause  was  that  bad.  We  should  do  something  about  it."  Several  people 
appear  to  have  had  the  similar,  almost  automatic  reflex  that  the  "something" 
should  be  to  run  Reagan  for  governor  of  California,  certainly  a  base  for 
visibility  on  the  national  political  scene.  Early  in  December  1984,  after  a 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  of  Goldwater's  state  committee,  Cristina  and  a  Young 
Republican  activist  suggested  to  Reagan  that  he  run  for  governor.   Cristina 
recalls  that  Reagan's  response  was,  "How  are  you  going  to  explain  that  to 
Joe  Shell?    The  reply  suggests  an  awareness  that  Shell,  a  veteran  state 
senator  with  ties  to  the  most  conservative  faction  in  the  party  struggles, 
was  already  a  leading  contender  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination.* 


*For  additional  information  on  Joe  Shell,  see  Rus  Walton  in  Internal  and 
External  Operations  of  the  California  Governor's  Office,  1966-1974,  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  1985. 

On  Santa  Clara  County  Republican  activities,  see  also  A.  Ruric  Todd  in 
the  present  volume.   See  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  series  list  for  interviews 
with  additional  Republican  leaders. 
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Cristina,  however,  never  doubted  that  Reagan  was  going  to  be  governor 
after  he  decided  to  run.   "He  has  all  the  ingredients  in  a  person  who  truly 
believes  that  you're  going  to  be  held  accountable  for  what  you  do,  by 
somebody,  and  that  it's  incumbent  on  you,  as  a  leader,  to  create  an  image 
that  is  wholesome." 

Once  elected,  Reagan's  comment  to  Cristina  was,  "You  helped  me  get  into 
this  thing  and  you're  going  to  work."  Cristina  had  hoped  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  but  the  governor  named  him  to  the  Highway 
Commission  instead.   In  one  of  its  first  reorganizations,  the  new  administration 
had  replaced  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  as  chairman  of  the 
Highway  Commission.   Cristina  thus  served  as  the  first  full-time  layman  to 
chair  the  commission.  He  describes  with  gusto  the  hearing  he  held  on  the  state's 
$1.2  billion  annual  highway  expenditures,  recalling  anxiety  over  the  opposition 
and  his  own  concern  for  "the  guy  who  got  stuck  with  a  freeway  in  his  backyard." 

The  interview  also  touches  on  Cristina 's  work  on  appointments  during  the 
1966-67  transition  and  his  long-standing  efforts  for  better  drug  rehabilitation 
services.   His  recollection  that  "his  phone  never  stopped  ringing"  when  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  appointments  committee  continues  with 
some  grumbles  about  the  salary  expectations  of  some  current  Reagan  aides.   On 
drug  abuse,  Cristina  arranged  for  the  governor  to  meet  with  recovering  drug 
abusers  and  worked  tirelessly  to  provide  information  and  ideas  for  state 
programs.  Nancy  Reagan,  too,  became  interested  in  the  material  he  provided 
and  began  her  own  efforts  to  combat  drug  abuse  by  young  people. 

At  one  point  Cristina  comments,  "To  me,  politics  is  important.   It's  the 
most  important  thing  in  this  whole  damn  country  of  ours."  His  interview 
reflects  the  thought  and  long,  hard  work  required  to  live  by  this  belief. 

The  interview  was  recorded  on  15  August  1983  at  Cristina 's  office  in  San 
Jose.  A  transcript  of  the  interview  was  sent  to  Cristina  for  review  in 
February  1984.  He  returned  it  with  few  emendations  or  corrections. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Project  Director 


19  December  1985 
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I  AN  ITALIAN  FAMILY 

[Date  of  Interview:  August  15,  1983 ]## 


Sharp:     I  thought  I  would  just  begin  by  asking  you  to  tell  me  about 
your  parents,  who  they  were,  just  a  little  bit  about  their 
lives,  and  then  just  bring  yourself  into  the  picture.   We'll 
go  on  from  there. 

Cristina:  Well,  my  dad  [Salvador  P.  Cristina]  was  born  in  San  Jose.   My 

grandmother,  his  mother,  was  born  in  Louisiana.  His  father  was 
born  in  Italy,  and  came  over  to  Louisiana  on  a  ship  that  his 
uncle  was  a  master  of.  When  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old,  jumped  ship  in  New  Orleans.   He  and  my  grandmother  [had] 
a  family-arranged  marriage ,  and  there  was  not  very  much  love 
there. 

My  dad  was  the  oldest  of  four  children:  two  girls  and  two 
boys.   He  went  two  years  to  high  school  and  dropped  out.  He 
helped  raise  (financially  raise)  the  family;  he  was  the  oldest 
child.   Became  a  plumber,  and  met  and  married  my  mother  [Annie 
Masino]  when  he  was  doing  some  plumbing  work  for  her  family. 
She  was  born  in  San  Francisco. 

Her  mother  was  an  orphan  who  came  here  to  the  United  States 
as  the,  what  you'd  call  a  female  valet,  taking  care  of  some 
elderly,  wealthy  woman,  who  traveled  all  over  the  world.   My 
grandmother  spoke  seven  different  languages  she  picked  up  because 
of  travels.  When  she  arrived  in  the  United  States,  she  was 
sixteen  years  old. 


Minis  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  48. 


Cristina:   She  met  and  married  my  grandfather  and  lived  in  San  Francisco 
when  the  earthquake  occurred  in  1906.   They  didn't  lose  their 
house  in  the  quake,  they  lost  their  house  in  the  back  fire  and 
so  they  were  given  several  days  to  get  ready  and  leave.   They 
came  to  Santa  Clara  County.   Came  down  by  horse  and  wagon.   Took 
them  about  three  days  to  get  here  because  they  hadn't  counted 
on  feeding  the  horses.   Had  a  hell  of  a  time  finding  food  for 
the  horses.   [chuckles]   Spent  more  time  looking  for  food  than 
they  did — 

Sharp:     Traveling,  sure. 

Cristina:   Boy,  now  that's  their  background!   Mother  was  only  a  grammar 
school  educated  person;  she  went  to  eighth  grade  in  grammar 
school.   Her  mother  was  widowed  very,  very  young.   Her  father 
died,  of,  I  guess,  a  heart  attack.   There  were  seven  children 
to  be  raised.   Seven  children  in  that  family.   (My  mother  was 
one  of  the  oldest  girls.)   She  worked  in  a  cannery,  she  was 
fourteen.   Big  woman.   And  she  lived  'til  she  was  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.   My  dad  died  at  seventy-two.   Dad  was  a  political 
activist  in  a  minor  way. 

Sharp:     He  was? 

Cristina:   Yes,  he  was  more  involved  in  local  problems.   He  was  a  part  of 
what  they  then  called  a  Willow  Glen  Improvement  Club.   Their 
aim  was  to  get  street  paved  in  a  part  of  Willow  Glen,  which  is 
now  south,  southwest  San  Jose. 

Sharp:     Willow  Glen? 

Cristina:   Willow  Glen.   He  was  quite  vocal  about  city  politics,  and  had  a 
great  love  for  his  country.   He'd  tell  me  many,  many  times,  "You 
know,  you've  got  to  put  back  a  little  bit  for  what  you're  taking. 
Just  paying  your  taxes  isn't  enough.   You  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  born  here.   Things  could  have  been  a  lot  different  in  your 
life,  so  just  be  thankful  that  you  were  born  here.   Feel  as 
though  you  owe  a  debt  to  this  country  that ' s  been  so  kind  to  you 
and  me."  That  was  pretty  much  his  philosophy. 


II  LIBERALS  AND  CONSERVATIVES  WITHIN  THE  STATE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


Crist ina:   I  ran  for  supervisor,  San  Benito  County,  when  I  was,  I  think 

twenty-six  years  old,  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.   I  was  married 
and  had  one  youngster,  and  was  an  orchardist.   The  supervisors 
were  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  cattlemen.   Several  of  the 
farming  (orchard)  people  got  together  and  they  were  looking  for 
somebody  to  run,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would.   I  was  not  that 
much  interested.   Frightened.  Anyhow  they  induced  me  to  run,  and 
I  did,  and  I  made  enough  mistakes  to  have  lost  100,000  elections. 
Yet  we  came  fairly  close.   We  came  just  a  few  hundred  votes 
[short].   Ran  against  a  man  who  was  a  sixteen-year  incumbent. 
Very,  very  fascinating.   I  lost  my  own  precinct  because  I  took 
for  granted  that  those  people  all  knew  me  and  would  vote  for  me, 
so  I  worked  the  other  precincts,  and  I  lost  the  one  right  in 
my  backyard.   That  was  the  first  lesson. 

Sharp:     [chuckles]   Pretty  good  lesson! 

Crist ina:   [chuckles]   Don't  take  anything  for  granted  in  politics!   Then 

I  moved  to  Santa  Clara  County,  or  San  Jose,  in  1948,  from,  well, 
we  were  in  San  Benito  County,  but  right  on  the  county  line.   I 
don't  know  how  familiar  you  are  with  the  Casa  de  Fruta? 

Sharp:     Not  too  much. 

Cristina:  No?  It's  on  Highway  152.   I  owned  that  property,  sold  it  to 

these  people.   It's  now  worth  $5  or  $6  million.   Our  ranch,  our 

home  ranch,  was  just  another  mile.   So  we  were  living  in 

San  Benito  County,  but  really  an  appendage  of  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

We  moved  down  here  because  the  kids  (we  had  two  boys  at  the 
time),  and  the  kids  were  going  to  a  two-room  schoolhouse. 
Richard  couldn't  read,  and  it  was  just  too  difficult  to  get  him 
to  a  private  school  in  town,  so  we  moved  to  San  Jose. 


Cristina:   I  went  into  the  trucking  business.   Bought  into  a  trucking 

business.  With  another  fellow  and  his  son,  the  three  of  us  took 
over  a  large  trucking  business. 

Right  off  the  bat  I  got  in  politics.   By  chance.   I  was  the 
president  of  the  Truck  Owner's  Association  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
A  gentleman,  Fred  Drew,  called  a  group  of  people  in  Santa  Clara 
County  together  to  consider  a  candidate  for  the  state  assembly. 
By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  head  of  the  trucking 
association,  which  was  a  very  viable  and  outspoken,  and  fairly 
well-financed  organization,  I  sat  in  this  meeting,  and  met 
assembly  candidate  Charlie  [Charles  S.]  Gubser  from  Gilroy. 
Became  very  active.   I  liked  him,  I  got  a  kind  of  a  taste  of 
political  game,  I  liked  that.   And  that  started  it.   I  was  asked 
to  join  the  [county]  Republican  central  committee.   I  was 
elected  in  '50.   Went  through  that  whole  thing  of  precinct,  or 
county  precinct  director,  then  vice-chairman,  then  chairman. 

I  served  two  terms,  four  years  as  chairman.   Then  voluntarily 
quit,  because  I've  always  had  a  belief  that  if  you  stay  too  long, 
your  usefulness  is  burned  out.   Nothing  new  happens.   You  get 
in  a  rut,  you  get  stagnated.   I  felt  that  there  had  to  be 
somebody  around  who  had  some  new  ideas,  who  had  more  enthusiasm 
than  I  was  having  at  that  time,  and  I'd  fought  too  many  battles; 
I  had  too  many  scars.   So  I  just  retired  out  of  it. 

There  was  no  question  you  know,  about  being  re-elected.   I 
had  votes,  and  I  supported  a  friend  of  mine,  who's  now  a  judge, 
John  Longinotti,  who  was  my  attorney  at  the  time.   He  served  a 
term. 


Then  I  went  to  the  state  central  committee  and  was  quite 
active  there.   Ran  for  vice-chairman  twice  [I960,  1963], 

Sharp:     I  thought  we'd  talk  about  that  a  little  bit. 

Cristina:   Well,  I  think  because  of  age,  background,  and  overall  [pauses] 

lack  of  common  sense  on  my  part,  I  was  seduced  to  be  the  candidate 
of  the  conservative  element  of  the  Republican  party.   Bill 
[William  F.]  Knowland ,  whom  I  got  to  know  real  well,  Gardiner 
Johnson  (well,  the  list  is  there,  all  the  conservatives),  they 
all  pledged  their  support,  and  I  got  their  support. 

We  had  tested  the  water  and  Cap  [Caspar  W. ]  Weinberger  said 
he  was  not  interested  in  running. 


Cristina:   The  person  they  were  putting  up  (the  more  moderate  and  liberal 
Republicans,  we're  talking  about),  was  not  very  well  known. 
We  wouldn't  have  had  very  much  of  a  problem,  I  don't  think,  in 
beating  him,  but,  selling  other  people  short  is  something  you 
got  to  learn  the  hard  way.   I  did,  so  many  times. 

But  the  moderates  rallied  their  forces  and  put  some  real 
heat  on  Weinberger  to  run,  and  he  finally  ran.   He  cost  a  lot 
of  my  support.   I  even  lost  one  of  my  best  friends,  who  is  now 
a  judge  here  in  Santa  Clara  County,  Bruce  Allen.   Bruce  was  a 
seatmate  to  Cap  when  they  were  in  the  assembly.   He  called  me 
up  and  was  very  apologetic,  and  he  said,  "You  know,  I  just  can't 
go.    I  gotta  go  with  Cap,"  and  so  forth.   I  said,  "Yes,  I 
understand. " 

But  that's  what  happened.   We  lost  a  lot  of  our  votes. 
Governor  Goodie  [Goodwin  J.]  Knight  was  going  to  nominate  me, 
and  the  moderates  got  to  him,  put  a  lot  of  heat  on  him,  and  he 
found  it  more  expedient  to  catch  a  plane  and  leave  town,  didn't 
even  vote.   [chuckles]   He  beat  it.   He  and  I  had  been  pretty 
good  friends,  and  that  was  the  end,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
Because  that  was  about  the  third  time  that  he  showed  me  his 
colors.   You  know,  he  was  probably,  in  my  political  memories, 
the  most  gutless  candidate  we've  ever  had.   You  saw  what  happened 
when  Knowland  announced  against  him  for  governor.   He  should  have 
stayed  there  and  took  him  on.   Even  if  he'd  lost  he'd  have  his 
dignity.   As  it  turned  out,  a  lot  of  people  like  myself,  who 
knew  Goodie  Knight  real  well,  felt  that  the  guy  was  just  a  gutless 
guy.   And  he  was.   He  ran  for  U.S.  Senator. 

Anyhow,  we  lost  the  election  by  thirty-some  odd  votes.   The 
only  interesting  part  of  the  race  was  that  I  voted  for  myself  and 
Cap  Weinberger  voted  for  me  too.   [laughs] 

Sharp:     That  was  generous  of  him! 

Cristina:   Well,  sure,  we  were  voting  alphabetically.   When  he  got  down 

to  the  W's  he  had  the  votes,  he  had  the  election  in  his  pocket. 

Sharp:     Why  not? 

Cristina:   And  he,  you  know,  why  shouldn't  he  be  generous.   Conversation 
piece  anyhow. 

Anyhow,  that's  the  history  of  that  story. 


Sharp:     Let  me  just  stop  you  because  I  have  some  other  questions  on  that 
specifically.   Why  was  it  you  who  was  selected  to  run  against 
Cap?  That's  something  that  I  didn't  really  put  together. 

Cristina:   Well,  number  one  is  it  had  to  be  somebody  from  the  north. 

Number  two,  Santa  Clara  County  was  probably  the  bailiwick  of 
any  Republican  strength  in  the  north. 

Sharp:     Conservative  Republican  strength,  or  just — ? 

Cristina:   Total  conservative  strength  in  the  north.   Oh,  you  had  some 

isolated  places,  but  nothing  of  the  size  of  Santa  Clara.   Up  , 
to  that  time  every  one  of  our  elected  officials  were  Republican. 
At  the  federal  level  and  the  state  level.   So  they  were  looking 
here,  and  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  county,  and  a  vocal  activist, 
and  so  I  guess  they  came  to  me  first,  I  don't  know.   Talk  to 
Put  [Putnam]  Livermore,  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Sharp:     Yes,  we  want  to  talk  with  him. 

Cristina:  Well,  he  was  one  of  the  names  that  they  were  talking  about,  and 
I  think  that  he  was  nixed  by,  I'm  not  sure,  this  was  thirty 
years  ago,  but  as  I  recall  Gardiner  Johnson  and  the  conservative 
San  Francisco  element  were  adamantly  opposed  to  the  guy.   I  was 
kind  of  a  compromise  guy. 

Sharp:     Did  you  campaign  with  Mr.  [John]  Krehbiel,  or  very  separately 
from  Mr.  Krehbiel? 

Cristina:  No,  John  told  me,  at  least,  that  he  would  support  me — he  was 

supporting  me.   Couldn't  do  it  very  much  publicly,  but  he  said, 
"You  know,  in  my  own  way  I  can."  I  liked  Krehbiel.   I  think  he 
was  one  of  the  forthright  people,  one  of  the  most  forthright 
people  that  the  party  had.  We  had  a  lot  of  flakes,  I'll 
guarantee  you. 

The  only  time  I  ever  voted  Democrat  in  my  life  was  because 
I  knew  two  Republicans  who  were  running  for  state  office  and  I 
knew  there  was  no  way  I  could  have  voted  for  them,  and  afterwards 
I  always  regretted  it.   I  should  not  have  voted,  I  should  have 
just  abstained  from  voting.   I  did  that  sometimes. 

Sharp:     Was  this  campaign,  or  this  election,  connected  with  Mr.  [Joseph] 

Shell's  gubernatorial  leanings,  or  gubernatorial  chances?  [in  1962 


Cristina:   Well,  he  was  the  darling  of  the  conservatives,  Joe  was.   He  was 
having  a  hell  of  a  time,  you  know,  building  up  his  own  strength 
within  the  party.   So,  I  think  he  gave  me  lot  of  help,  and  I'm 
not  so  sure  that  it  was  the  kind  of  help  that  would  translate 
into  a  vote  for  me. 

Sharp:     There  was  some  feeling  that  Mr.  Weinberger  had  been  put  in  to 
sort  of  hold  the  line  against  a  Shell  candidacy  within  the 
party,  to  hold  it  open  for  Mr.  [Richard  M. ]  Nixon,  so  that  Nixon 
would  have  a  better  chance  in  '62.   Does  that  make  any  sense  to 
you  at  all? 

> 

Cristina:   I  would  consider  that  a  fairly  good  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
I  think  there's  no  question  about — Joe  Shell — I  loved  the  guy 
because  he  was,  you  know,  a  rugged,  tough  type  of  a  guy  and 
pretty  much  my  type.   Yet  he  had  no  personality  at  all,  in 
fact  (hopefully  we'll  come  back  to  this  later  on,  when  [Ronald] 
Reagan  comes  into  the  picture) ,  not  to  know  Joe  is  to  love  him. 
To  know  Joe  sometimes  was  not  to  love  him.   If  you'd  come  in  his 
office  with  a  cigarette  or  a  cigar  in  your  mouth,  he'd  throw 
you  out.   He  would  not  permit  anybody  to  smoke  in  his  office. 
He  lived  a  very  spartan- type  life,  at  that  time,  anyhow.   He 
changed  somewhat.   Didn't  want  any  drinking  around  his  house, 
that  type  of  a  guy.   So  I  guess  on  that  line  he  and  I  didn't  fit 
too  well.   [chuckles] 

But,  I  liked  the  way  he  ran  his  political  office.   Liked 
the  things  he  stood  for,  how  he  intended  to  accomplish  them.   I 
would 've  supported  him  for  governor.   'Till  Reagan  came  along. 
And  those — Cap,  and  George  Milias  and  a  few  others,  whose  names 
I  can't  recall  now,  I  would  if  I  thought  about  it — you  know, 
those  names  would  come  up.   But  pretty  much  in  the  liberal 
posture.   Then  when  Knowland  came  out  on  that  right-to-work 
issue  I  couldn't  support  him.   Just  couldn't  support  him.   So  I 
downplayed  it. 

We  were  in  the  assembly,  in  the  Republican  convention,  and 
Bruce  Allen  was  just  raising  hell  with  the  right-to-work  issue. 
Somebody,  I  think  Harry  Farrell  was  on  the  newsbeat  then,  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Mercury-News ,  told  Knowland  and  one  of  Knowland 's 
aides,  and  Knowland  called  me  over  to  his  little  cubicle  and 
[pause]  a  Greek  kid,  I  can't  remember  his  last  name,  was  his 
aide,  said,  "Don't  you  know  Bruce  Allen?"  I  said,  "Very  well, 
but  I've  already  talked  to  him  and  he  won't  budge  on  right-to- 
work." 

[interruption] 


Cristina:   Well,  anyhow,  it  was  a  hell  of  a  move,  at  that  time,  of  the 
Weinberger,  Milias,  and  I  can't  think  of  all  the  people's 
names  involved  in  that  thing — to  get  control  of  the  central 
committee,  and  move  it  in  a  very  much  more  moderate  (their 
interpretation)  way,  on  track. 

I  think  that  some  of  our  people,  there's  no  question  that 
Gardiner  Johnson  and  that  Frank  Adams  and  Knowland  were  even 
much  more  conservative  than  I  am.   Conservative  I  thought  in 
the  things  that  were  not  that  important. 

You  know,  to  me,  conservatism,  I  think,  meant  something 
different  than  it  did  to  them.   I  was  a  fiscally  conservative 
person.   That  time,  of  course,  nobody  talked  about  abortions,  a 
dirty  word,  so  that  didn't  come  into  our  deliberations  and 
discussions,  but — Medi-Cal,  God,  that  was  a  very  liberal  thing. 
All  of  the  social  welfare  programs  were  just  extremely  liberal. 
Well,  those  are  the  things  that  I  didn't  approve  of,  because  I 
thought  it  took  a  man's  independence  away  from  him. 

When  you  start  holding  everybody's  hands  and  try  to  lead 
them  around,  you're  gonna  run  out  of  hands  sooner  or  later.   My 
feeling  of  conservativism  was  against  the  more  liberal,  I  thought, 
crowd.   I  haven't  changed  a  damn  bit  either,  you  know. 

I  draw  my  Social  Security  only  because  they  refused  to  give 
it  to  me.   I  finally  had  to  go  to  a  hearing  to  get  it.   "The 
reason  I  want  my  Social  Security  is,"  I  said,  "every  damn  dime 
that's  in  there,  I  gave."  I  gave  as  employer  and  employee — I 
never  worked  for  anybody  in  my  life. 

Two  weeks  I  did,  for  a  company  that  drove  me  nuts.   When  I 
left,  I  said,  "I'll  never  work  for  anybody,  no  matter  who."  I 
think  it  does  somethin'  to  your  whole  ego  system.   If  I  just  be 
a  follower,  somebody '11  take  care  of  me  forever.   I  think  a 
lot  of  people  have  followed  that  thinking. 

Plus  the  fact  that  we  got  so  damned  lied  to.   Social  Security 
was  to  be  an  insurance  policy.   It's  a  damned  lie!   Social 
Security  money  went  into  the  general  fund ,  it  was  spent ,  and  now 
we  don't  have  any.  You  know,  that  kind  of  thing. 

Sharp:     These  sorts  of  issues  that,  you  know,  you  felt  strongly  about, 
how  often  did  they  really  come  up  as  part  of  discussions  within 
the  party  itself?   Some  of  it  was  just  people  who  wanted  to  be 
in  office.   I  mean,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  might 've  been  that 
way. 


Cristina: 


You're  probably  right.   I  know  that's  been  something  that's 
bothered  me  from  day  one  in  politics ,  or  at  least  the  day  I 
really  realized  what  was  going  on,  until  this  very  day,  you 
know.   We  can  say  what  we  want  about  prostitution  and  so  forth, 
We  have  more  political  prostitutes  than  there  are  of  any  other 
kind. 


Sharp : 
Cristina: 
Sharp : 

Cristina: 
Sharp : 


People  sell  their  souls  just  to  be  elected.   I  can  name 
you  a  whole  bunch  of  them.   One  of  them  was  my  best  friend,  who, 
on  a  train  trip  to  San  Diego ,  a  group  of  us  from  Santa  Clara 
County  rallied  around  him,  just  to  create  somethin'  to  do,  I 
guess,  because  the  train  ride's  a  little  longer  than  an  airplane 
ride,  obviously.   We  decided  to  run  this  guy  for  vice-chairman  of 
Young  Republicans. 

We  got  down  there  (we  did  our  whole  work  on  the  train)  ,  we 
ran  the  guy  and  we  got  him  elected.   He  was  vice-chairman  of 
the  state  Young  Republicans. 

He's  now  the  biggest  damn  liberal  in  Congress.   He  name  is 
Don  Edwards.   Don  was  a  very  conservative,  tough,  Republican, 
as  was  his  father  before  him. 

We  were  classmates  in  high  school.   Had  the  class  reunion  a 
short  time  ago.   I  offered  to  buy  a  drink.   He  said,  "No,  let 
me  buy  a  drink."  He  says,  "I  owe  you  one."  I  said,  "What  do 
you  owe  me  one  for?"  He  says,  "I  think  you  voted  for  me  once." 
And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  think  that  was  a  mistake."   [laughs] 

So  you  remember  those  things. 

He  was  class  president.   [laughs] 

These  people  haunt  you.  They  come  around  and  you  see  them  again 
and  again  and  again. 

Oh,  yes.   This  is  still  a  small  community.   From  that  standpoint 
those  are  most  of  the  oldtimers  that  are  left.   There  are  a  lot 
of  us  still  around. 

Yes.  Well,  we've  been  talking  to  some  of  them. 

This  effort  then,  in  1960  was  followed  in  '63  when  you  were 
a  nominee  for  the  same  position  against  Mr.  Halley,  James  Halley. 
Tell  me  about  that  situation.   How  did  that  line  up? 
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Cristina:  We  were  in  San  Francisco  and  the  same  group  of  people,  the 
Adamses,  and  Gardiner  Johnson  and  Senator  Knowland's  crowd, 
group  and  so  forth,  were  being  joined  by,  or  at  least  had  new 
people  added  to  it,  who  were  [Barry]  Goldwater  people.   Most 
of  whose  names  escape  me  now  and  might  be  refreshed  if  I  knew 
them.   One  of  them  happened  to  be  London,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  I  guess. 

Sharp:     Any  of  the  people  on  the  delegates  list  that  I  sent  you?* 

Cristina:   Oh,  I'm  sure  there  will  be.   [looks  at  list]   Arnot,  Maynard  [E.] 
Arnot,  Marjorie  [H.E.]  Benedict.   Worth  [A.]  Brown.   John  [A.] 
Gromala.   Then  Pat  [Patrick  J.]  Hillings;  that's  where  I  met 
Pat.   Gardiner  Johnson's  name  is  here.   Walter  Knott,  super  guy. 
God,  this  party  and  this  country  could  use  a  lot  of  Walter  Knotts. 
Virla  [R.]  Krotz.   [David]  Don  [Donald]  Mulford,  Pete  [Peter  J.] 
Pitchess,  Gene  [Eugene  A.]  Rauizza  from  here.   There's  Elsa 
Sandstrom,  very,  very,  good  friend  of  mine.   Joe  Shell.   These 
are  the  people  who  came  into  the  conservative  Goldwater  campaign 
about  that  time.   John  [P.]  Vukasin  [Jr.],  from  over  in  Oakland — 
I  think  he  got  appointed  to  judge. 

Well,  I  think  this  was  a,  this  was  kind  of  a  new  group  of 
people  and  nobody  would  run,  nobody  would  run,  nobody  would  run. 
They  asked  me,  I  said,  "No,  I  don't  want  to  run.   I  took  one 
bath,  I  don't  want  another  one."  Oh  well,  talk,  talk,  talk,  and 
I  said,  "I  don't  think  we  can  win.   I  don't  think  we  can  win." 

Sharp:  Halley  was  that  strong? 

Cristina:  No.   But  I  think  that  wing  of  the  party  was  that  strong. 

Sharp:  The  more  liberal  wing? 

Cristina:  Sure. 

Sharp:  Based  on  Weinberger's  success  and  sort  of  moving  right  up? 

Cristina:   Yes.   Milias  had  just  come  off  of  the  state  central  committee 

chairmanship,  as  I  recall.   Charlie  Gubser  had  already  gone  180 
degrees — he  went  from  a  very  conservative  guy  when  he  was  first 


*This  is  a  reference  to  the  list  of  the  Goldwater  delegates  to 
the  1964  Republican  national  convention,  of  which  Cristina  was 
one.  See  end  of  chapter. 
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Cristina:   elected,  to  a  pretty  liberal  guy  along  about  that  period  of 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  one  of  the  few  congressmen 
(Republican  congressmen)  who  didn't  support  Goldwater. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  guess  they  overwhelmed  me 
with  their  enthusiasm  and  my  stupidity.   So,  anyhow  we  ran  again. 
The  day  we  came  up  for  election  our  people  wanted  a  head  count. 
I  said,  "Hell,  no,  we  don't  want  to  count  them,  we  don't  want 
a  head  count."  "My  advisors  said  we  want  the  head  count  because 
we  want  to  know  where  all  of  the  bodies  were."  Said,  "Alright, 
okay,  if  that's  what  you  want,  go  ahead." 

My  wife  and  I  went  down  to  the  assembly  lounge  right  off  the 

assembly  floor.  I  already  knew  what  the  results  would  be.  My 

wife  and  I  had  a  game  of  gin  rummy  while  they  were  out  there 

counting  votes.  Bill  Knowland  got  up  to  nominate  me  and  then 
forgot  my  name. 

I  got  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Connecticut. 
He  said,  "You  made  the  headline  news  back  here  on  TV."  I  said, 
"What?"  He  said  they  had  Knowland  on  television  making  a  big 
speech,  as  one  of  the  conservative  element  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  then  "forgot  to  put  your  name  on  the  nomination." 

The  only  good  part  of  the  thing  was  that  sometime  later  on, 
when  Goldwater  was  nominated,  that  Bill  Knowland  and  I  picked  a 
whole,  I  think,  80  percent  of  the  northern  California  delegates. 
Some  got  in  because  we  didn't  have  anybody  in  that  area. 

So,  anyhow,  it  did  have  some  great  value  to  me.  Number  one, 
I  got  to  meet  some  people  that  I  never,  never  in  this  world  had 
a  chance  to  meet  before.   Some  real  super  great  people. 

Got  me  an  opportunity  to  see  how  mean  politics  could  be. 
One  of  my  best  political  friends,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bob 
Lindsey,  and  Charlie  Gubser,  and  a  few  of  these  people,  had  a 
meeting  in  Bob  Lindsey 's  suite.   Two  meetings  in  that  suite.   We 
got  home  Sunday  night ,  and  Monday  morning  I  got  a  telephone  call 
from  Bob  Lindsey 's  wife  (who  is  a  very,  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
C.J.  or  Carol  J.),  who  phoned  to  apologize  for  her  husband  for 
doing  some  of  the  things  that  they  planned  in  her  presence.   She 
said,  "Verne,  that  crap  about  you  having  a  mistress  made  me  sick." 
I  said,  "I  wish  they'd  produce  her,   I'd  like  to  see  what  kind  of 
taste  I  have."   [chuckles]   That  wasn't  real  nice  politics. 
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Sharp:     Was  this  part  of  the  state  central  committee  nomination's 
process?  Process,  as  it  were. 

Crist ina:   I  had  my  chance.   You  know,  there's  an  old  Italian  saying: 

Don't  get  mad,  but  don't  forget.   I've  got  it  back  in  spades, 
doubled.   I  didn't  even  want  to  bring  the  subject  up  except  the 
fact  that  I  did,  get  even  in  politics.   One  was  George  Milias 
and  the  other  was  Bob  [Robert]  Lindsey. 
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III  THE  1964  GOLDWATER  CAMPAIGN  IN  SAN  FRANC IS CO ## 


Cristina:   I  had  a  phone  call  from  the  Goldwater  San  Francisco  leadership 

about  running  the  campaign  in  San  Francisco.   I  met  with  them  at 
the  Hilton  Hotel,  at  the  airport.   They  just  didn't  have  anybody 
to  run  the  election,  and  they'd  fooled  around  so  damned  long 
that  (this  was  the  Goldwater  people)  all  the  professionals  had 
been  gobbled  up,  except  for  a  couple  of  untried  ones. 

So  they  wanted  me  to  come  up  and  run  the  campaign.   I  said, 
"You  know,  I  don't  know  anything  about  campaigns;  I'm  not  a 
professional." 

Anyhow,  one  thing  led  to  another.  We  went  through  a  whole 
list  of  people  and  there  just  wasn't  anybody  available. 

So,  I  said  I'd  take  the  job  under  certain  conditions.   One, 
I'd  want  a  telephone  in  my  office  (direct  line),  there  to  here, 
so  I'd  just  pick  up  the  phone  and  talk  to  them,  I  wouldn't  have 
to  do  any  more  than  that.   They'd  pay  all  my  expenses,  I  didn't 
want  a  salary.  A  few  other  things. 

With  fifty-three  days  'til  election,  I  went  up  there.   It 
was  just  fabulous.   I  met  people  I  never  would  have  met.   People 
who  are  very  good  friends  of  mine  'til  today,  even  today. 

I  didn't  know  where  the  hell  to  even  start,  'cause  I  didn't 
know  that  many  people  in  San  Francisco.   I  said,  "Well,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  play  it  on  my  strong  suit."  So  I  just  started 
calling  people  up  in  North  Beach,  Italian  names,  I  said,  "They'll 
recognize  mine  as  being  an  Italian  name  and  maybe  I  can  start 
with  them."  First  guy  I  called  up  was  a  guy  name  of  Frank  Alioto, 
who  had  the — [laughs] 

Sharp:     [laughs]   Pretty  good  place  to  start. 
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Cristina:   Yeah! 

Sharp:     Start  with  the  A's. 

Cristina:   He  was  a  cousin  to  Joe  [Alioto] ,  and  he  owned  that  restaurant 
there  [at  Fisherman's  Wharf],  still  does,  I  guess.   He  was  a 
Republican,  I  just  took  a  Republican  list,  I  didn't  take 
everybody — 

Sharp:     Well,  in  North  Beach,  it  is  a  fairly  strong  conservative 
community . 

Cristina:  Well,  I  was  told  that  they  were  pretty  conservative  over  there. 
So  I  got  to  him,  and  to  Art  Costamagna,  and  somebody  name  of 
Figone,  who  is  now  a  judge,  and  oh,  you  know,  I  can't  remember 
the  guy's  name.   Guy  who  takes  the  part  of  Christopher  Columbus 
for  the  Italian  celebration? 

Sharp:     Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Cristina:   Ceretto,  Joe  Ceretto.   And  on  and  on  and  on.   So  we  got  a  meeting 
at  Alioto 's  for  breakfast  one  morning.   He  hosted  it.   I  didn't 
realize  how  many  people  were  conservative.   Family  had  money, 
plenty  of  money.   Frank  [Alioto]  gave  me  a  ride  back  to  the 
office,  and  we  were  going  down  Montgomery  Street,  I  think  it  was, 
and  he  was  talking  about  why  he  was  conservative.   It  came  from 
his  mother  and  father.   The  old  man  did  some  fishing  and  his 
mother  had  a  little  corner  stand  there,  a  parasol,  and  she  sold 
shrimp  and  crab  cocktails,  15c  apiece.   Well,  15c  for  crab  and 
lOc  for  shrimp,  I  think,  something  like  that.   "You  know,"  he 
said,  "that's  where  we  came  from.  Now,  this  is  America,  look  at 
us."  I  said,  "Yeah,  it  looks  like  you  got  a  good  business." 
He  said,  "Oh,  that's  nothing!   See,  I'll  show  you  something.   See 
this  corner  here?"  He  said,  "From  this  corner  to  that  corner, 
and  from  this  corner  to  middle  of  the  block,"  he  said,  "We  own  it." 
On  Montgomery  Street ,  San  Francisco .   It ' s  got  a  bank ,  even 
in  1964  must've  been  worth  $25  million.   It's  worth  half  a 
billion  today.   But  he  said  it  started  with  10c  crab,  or  shrimp, 
cocktails ! 

So,  from  there  on  we  started  making  calls  and  contacting 
people.   I  met  the  wife  of  the  president  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  a  fellow  named  London,  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  and 
on  and  on  and  on  and  on.   It  was  just  great. 
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Cristina:   The  problem  was  I  had  an  office  on  Howard  Street,  and  it  was 
broken  into  a  couple  of  times,  and  just  destroyed,  you  know, 
all  the  records  were  strewn  all  around.   Typewriters  which  were 
loaned  or  rented  were  thrown  out  the  door,  out  the  window. 
Radios  stolen.  We  had  a  float  in  a  parade  and  they  burned  it 
down.   [laughs]   I've  never  done  politics  this  way,  but  I 
enjoyed  it.   You  know,  I  came  from  a  background  of  rough  and 
tumble,  so  it  didn't  bother  me  that  much.   I  brought  a  man  with 
me,  Bill  Papas,  big  tall  Greek  kid,  just  'cause  I  needed  somebody 
around  to  drive  and  run  errands  and  things  like  that,  kind  of 
half-way  bodyguard. 

I  got  a  phone  call  one  day  (this  is  factual  as  hell)  , 
fellow  wanted  to  know  if  I  wanted  to  win  this  election.   This 
was  about  ten  days  before  the  election.   Maybe  a  week — week  or 
ten  days.   I  said,  "What  do  you  have  in  mind?"  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
I  want  to  meet  you  and  talk  to  you  in  person.   I  don't  want  to 
talk  to  you  on  the  phone."  I  .said,  "Alright,  come  on  up."  He 
said,  "No,  I  want  to  meet  you.  Right  around  the  corner  from 
where  you  are,  in  front  of  the  bus  depot,  there's  a  bar."   (He 
told  me  the  name  of  it,  I  forgot  it  now.)   "I'll  meet  you  in 
there,"  you  know,  such  and  such  a  time.   I  said,  "Yeah,"  I  said, 
"But  how  am  I  gonna  recognize  you?"  He  says,  "I  know  you,  I'll 
recognize  you."  I  said,  "Well,  I  need  more  than  that."  So 
we  agreed  on  something,  I  don't  know,  what  he  was  gonna  wear, 
or  something. 

So  I  told  Bill  about  it,  and  Bill  said,  "You  gotta  be  out 
of  your  mind!"  We  had  Burns  security  people  under  contract.   So 
he  called  them  up ,  and  they  said ,  "You  better  not  go  into  that 
place,  it's  a  dive."  I  said,  "I'm  gonna  go  anyhow.   I  don't 
give  a  damn,  I'm  gonna  go  anyhow."  So  they  had  two  men  there 
too. 

When  the  fellow  comes  in  we  went  in  the  bathroom,  and  he 
said,  "You're  Mr.  Cristina,"  and  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "I'm 
so  and  so,"  and  I  said,  "Fine,  what's  on  your  mind?"  He  said, 
"I  tell  you  what.   For  $25,000  I  will  guarantee  you  guys  will 
win  the  election."  I  said,  "Boy,  that's  a  big  order."  "You 
know,  we  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  getting  $25,000,  but  I  don't 
know  what  the  hell  you're  gonna  do."  He  said,  "That's  my  end 
of  the  stick."  I  said,  "I  can't  do  it.   I  can't  buy  it."  So  we 
went  on . 
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Cristina:   Finally  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  gonna  do.   I'm  gonna 

burn  down  Hunters  Point."  I  said,  "You're  gonna  what?!"  He  said, 
"All  those  niggers  out  there,  I'm  gonna  burn  them  down.   Burn  'em 
out  of  there.   It'll  only  cost  you  $25,000,  no  bills  over  $100, 
and  I'd  rather  have  it  in  20s,  10s  and  20s." 

I  said,  "I  can't  do  that.   My  God!   You  know,  there's  people 
out  there.   Going  to  lose  their  homes  and  maybe  their  lives.   No 
way." 

He  said,  "You're  not  gonna  win  this  election."  I  said, 
"We  probably  won't."  I  said,  "You  know  what?   I  don't  think  we're 
gonna  win  if  you  burn  down  Hunters  Point  and  all  of  San  Francisco." 
I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  have  any  part  of  that."  He  said,  "Well, 
think  about  it,  and  I'll  call  you  in  two  days."  I  said,  "Don't 
waste  your  time." 

I  went  back  to  the  office  and  I  told  Bill  and  these  two 
guys  from  Burns  and  God,  you  know,  it  was  starting  to  get  to  me 
now.   Could  somebody  be  that  interested  in  winning  an  election 
that  they  would  put  that  kind  of  money  up  to  have  some  idiot  like 
this  try  this  thing?   It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  couldn't 
do  it.   I  really  believed  he  could  do  it,  because  he  told  he  at 
one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific.   Was 
an  activist  in  that,  but  they  threw  him  out.   [laughs] 

Sharp:     I  can  see  why!   [laughs] 

Cristina:   He  said,  "They  expelled  me."  And  yet  the  guy  to  look  at,  he  was 

like,  forty-ish,  give  or  take  three  or  four.   Medium,  well  dressed, 
you  know,  he  didn't  look  like  a  kooky  guy  to  me.   But,  my  God. 
Well ,  anyhow — 

Sharp:     Did  he  call  you? 

Cristina:  No,  never  called  me  again,  never  called  me  again.  As  a  matter 

of  fact,  Burns  wanted  to  have  my  phone  bugged  in  case  he  called. 
I  said,  "What  for?  He'll  forget  it.   If  he  calls,  I'm  going  to 
say  no  to  him  anyhow,  and  I  don't  think  he's  gonna  call."  So — 

Sharp:     Did  Mr.  Goldwater  learn  about  this  particular  event,  or  other 
sorts  of  problems  that  the  campaigners  had? 

Cristina:   My  opinion  is,  he  was  so  isolated,  he  didn't  know  what  the 
hell  was  going  on. 
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Cristina:   Let  me  tell  you  something.   That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  went 
so  quickly  and  so  strongly  with  Reagan.   I  saw  Goldwater  under 
duress  in  press  meetings.   [taps  desk  for  emphasis]   One  in 
particular:  he  came  off  the  airplane  in  San  Francisco,  and  they 


Sharp : 


had  a  press  room  set  up  for  him — 
This  was  during  the  campaign? 


Cristina:   This  was  at  the  tail  end  of  the  campaign.   When  they  got  through 
focusing  all  those  hot  lights  on  him — there  must  have  been  eight 
or  ten  people  there — press  people  there,  media  peopla  there.   And 
this  one  bearded  kid,  young  sharp  guy.   Looked  very  Lebanese, 
Jewish,  Iranian  type.   You  know,  pronounced  nose,  dark  eyes,  and 
so.   And  he  hammered  and  hammered  the  guy.   [Goldwater]  I  would 
have  bet  you  anything,  he  didn't  know  his  [own]  name.   I  don't 
think  Barry  Goldwater  could  have  told  you  what  his  name  was.  He 
was  in  semi-shock. 

He  never  did  handle  the  press  well  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
That  Arizona  mafia  that  surrounded  him,  and  dictated  all  the 
way  that  the  campaign  was  going  to  be  run  was  just,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  just  idiots,  just  plain  damned  political  idiots. 
Their  only  qualification  was  that  they  won  for  him  in  Arizona. 
Now  you  compare  the  running  a  candidate  in  Arizona  against  the 
United  States,  and  boy,  that's  one  hell  of  a  step.   I  can't 
think  of  a  worse,  a  bigger  step  to  take.  And  they  tried  the 
same  tactics  that  went  in  Arizona,  all  over  the  United  States. 

So,  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  get  a  telephone  call, 
that  a  couple  of  people  are  flying  out,  and  I  was  to  pick  them 
up  at  the  airport.   Two  Burns  guards,  in  my  car,  and  I  was  to 
pick  these  two  fellows  up  in  my  car.   I  was  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  by  two  plain  clothes  guys,  Burns  guards,  in  another 
car,  unmarked  car.  And  then,  be  set  for  a  high-level  meeting. 
We  had  rooms  rented  in  the  old  Mark  Hopkins.   We  kept  these  rooms 
all  the  time,  in  case  somebody,  some  VIPs  came  into  town. 

They  got  off  the  airplane,  got  in  the  car,  we  took  off, 

went  up  the  elevator,  to  a  meeting  there,  probably,  including 

[Caspar]  Weinberger.  He's  always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

Anyhow,  so  this  fellow  sits  down,  clears  everything  off  the 
coffee  table,  opens  up  two  attache  cases,  stacked  with  money! 
Solid!!   I  never  saw  so  much  money  in  my  life!  He  said,  "Well, 
we're  gonna  get  on  with  this  campaign."  Now,  this  is  about,  I 
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Cristina:   think  a  week,  at  the  most  ten  days  before  the  election,  but 

probably  like  seven  or  eight  days.   And  they  had  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.   No,  about  $100,000,  two  $50,000  in  each 
valise.   Their  plan  was  to  buy  up  $100,000  worth  of  newspaper, 
radio,  and  TV  coverage  for  Goldwater.   "Who  do  we  contact  and 
how  do  we  do  this?" 

And  I  thought  for  a  minute.   "How  do  you  guys  play  the 
game  back  here?"  we  were  asked.   I  said,  "We  have  bought  every 
single  second  that  TV  will  allow  us.   We  have  even  told  them 
that  we  would  take  anything  that  [President]  Johnson  refuses 
of  the  allotted  time.   We  have  talked  to  our  advertising  firm, 
and  they're  a  pretty  substantial  company  holding  some  major 
contacts  with  big  companies.   We've  saturated  radio,  and  the 
only  thing  I  can  suggest  that  you  might  want  to  do  is  to  buy 
the  [San  Francisco]  Examiner  or  buy  the  Chronicle,  and  just  run 
the  goddamned  ad  from  one  side  to  the  other.   It's  the  only  thing 
left  that  hasn't  been  done.   We've  got  money  in  the  bank!   We 
haven't  been  able  to  spend  it  all,  you  know." 

So  then  we  start  talking  about  Goldwater  was  going  to  come 
to  San  Francisco ,  he  was  going  to  close  his  campaign  where  he 
started  it,  here  in  San  Francisco.   Make  a  major  national 
televised  campaign  on  Monday.   What  are  we,  you  know,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  for  him?"  we  were  asked.   Well,  we  had  been 
working  on  that.   We'd  been  alerted  that  they  wanted  to  do  this. 
So  we  wanted  an  outdoor  event.   They  said  absolutely  not,  they 
wanted  indoor,  because  it  was  much  easier  to  fill  something 
indoors,  and  if  you  had  an  overflowing  crowd,  that  was  fine. 

"Well,  what  have  you  got  in  mind?"  They  wanted  the  Civic 
Center.   The  Civic  Center  had  never  been  filled  for  a  political 
meeting,  in  history.   Even  John  [Fitzgerald  Kennedy],  even  JFK 
didn't  fill  it.   Well,  we  filled  it.  We  had  a  lot  of  money,  so 
we  didn't  worry  about  it.   We  went  to  all  the  old  people's 
homes,  the  homes  of  benevolences,  and  all  these  types  of  places. 
Said,  "Look,  you  people  want  to  go  for  a  ride?  We'll  give  you  a 
free  ride  to  San  Francisco  and  back,  and  a  free  lunch."  And  we 
filled  buses  [laughs]. 

Sharp:     The  buses  would  just  drive  up  and — ? 

Cristina:   — dump  them  off.   They  all  went  in  there  and  sat  down. 

Sharp:     Wheelchairs — 
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Cristina:  And  they  had  their  lunches  and  the  whole  damn  thing.   We  filled 
it.  Absolutely  stocked  it,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.   I  saw  an 
old  man  get  out  of  his  seat  and  walk  half  way  down  to  the 
podium  and  kiss  Goldwater's  feet — shoes. 

So  then,  they  asked  us  if  we  would  give  them  some  background 
on  what  to  talk  about.  So  we  had  high-level  meetings  with 
Chamber  of  Commerce  people,  the  business  section  of  San  Francisco, 
the  fishermen  of  San  Francisco,  labor  unions  of  San  Francisco, 
we  had  a  little  bit  of  a  pro-conservative  feeling,  not  the  unions, 
but  certain  people.   So  we  ran  up  a  whole  list  of  things  we 
thought  he  should  talk  about  and  we  mailed  them  back.  We  mailed 
them  back.   We  flew  some  guy  back  there  and  had  him  carry  them, 
deliver  them  to  campaign  leaders. 

So  [James]  Halley  and  I  were  sitting  next  to  one  another  on 
the  podium.   Goldwater  got  up  there  to  make  his  speech,  and  he 
started  talking.  What  the  hell  was  he  talking  about?  He  was 
not  talking  about  any  of  the  subjects  we  told  him  to  talk  about. 
He  went  on  and  on  and  on  and  then  I  knew  I  had  heard  this,  you 
know,  I've  heard  all  this  before.   So  finally,  right  at  the  end 
he  said,  "Now,  just  to  show  you  the  kind  of  person  I  am  [chuckles] 
and  I  don't  change,  and  I  don't  fluctuate  with  the  wind,  those 
are  identical  promises  I  made  to  you  when  I  accepted  your 
nomination  as  Republican  candidate  at  the  Cow  Palace  in  San 
Francisco. " 

I  said  to  James  Halley,  "Let's  go.   Let's  get  the  hell  out 
of  here."  He  and  I  walked  out  the  back  door,  and  we  walked  back 
to  our  offices,  which  must  have  been  three  miles  away.   I  went 
back  there,  packed  up  all  my  stuff,  and  I  said  good-bye  to  all 
the  girls  and  staff,  and  went  home. 

No  more  elections. 

But  it  was  fascinating,  made  some  good  friends  there  and 
some  of  them  are  still  good  friends  of  mine.   But  that  was  a 
great  experience. 
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IV  FRIEND  FOR  CAiMPAIGN  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


Ronald  Reagan;   "A  Goddamned  Electable  Person" 


Cristina:   During  that  time  we  had  a  state  Goldwater  committee  that  met 

quite  frequently.   It  was  a  top  level  group,  of  maybe,  I  don't 
know,  thirty,  forty  people.   And  we  would  meet,  alternate  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

After  it  was  over,  sometime  around  the  first  part  of 
December,  we  had  a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  of  what  was  lefc  of 
this  Goldwater,  state  Goldwater  committee.   There  were  seventeen 
people.   John  Gromala  was  sitting  next  to  me.   John  Gromala 
had  just  finished  up  a  term  as  president  of  the  Young  Republicans. 
A  very  activist  guy,  an  attorney  from  just  south  of  Eureka.   He 
and  I  had,  oh,  a  lot  of  things  in  common,  other  than  politics. 

Reagan  was  there,  I  think  Walter  Knott  was  there,  anyhow. 

We  were  talking  about,  "what  shall  we  do  now?"  "We've  got 
a  pretty  good  movement  going."  So  we  lost  an  election,  we  lost 
a  candidate,  but  we  didn't  think  our  cause  was  that  bad.   "We 
should  do  something  about  it."  We  spent  a  whole  damn  day 
talking  about  it,  and  went  to  lunch. 

So  when  we  got  through,  John  said,  "How 're  you  getting  home?" 
I  said,  "I'm  flying."   (This  is  the  International  Hotel,  across 
from  the  airport.)   He  said,  "Well,  look,  walk  with  me  down  to 
the  basement,  I'll  pick  up  my  car  and  I'm  going  to  go  home. 
Take  a  ride." 
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Cristina:   Okay,  so  we  go  down  there,  and  who  said  what  first  I  don't 

know.   We  were  standing  there  talking.   Reagan  comes  down,  he's 
walking  across  to  get  his  car,  which  wasn't  too  far  from  where 
we  are.   I  read  all  this  stuff  in  the  newspapers  but  this  is 
as  factual  as  hell.   The  idea  hit  each  of  us  about  the  same 
time.   Why  doesn't  he — run  this  guy  for  governor?  He's  got  all 
the  ingredients  to  make  a  goddamned  electable  person.   I  don't 
give  a  damn  how  smart  you  are,  if  you're  not  electable,  forget 
it.   You  know.   You've  got  to  have  that  charisma  to  get  elected. 
And  this  guy's  got  a  name  ID,  he's  made  the  speech  over  and  over 
and  over  again  for  Goldwater,  you  know.   Had  good  reception  on 
it,  and  the  thing  that  stayed  in  my  craw  forever,  was,  he  won't 
panic  in  front  of  a  bunch  of  media  people.  And  I  saw  Goldwater 
do  it,  and  I  knew  that  it  can  happen,  it  could  happen  (I  know 
it  would  happen  to  me,  if  I  knew  I  was  on  national  television, 
all  these  darned  lights  in  my  eyes,  it's  hot  and  sweaty.   I'm 
tired,  I've  been  on  an  airplane  for  four  or  five  hours — .) 

So  we  called  him  over.   We  proposed  it  to  Reagan.   He  said, 
"Vern,  how  are  you  going  to  explain  that  to  Joe  Shell?"  I  said, 
"You  say  yes,  I'll  explain  it  to  him."  He  said,  "But  I  can't 
run  for  public  office,  that  big  a  job,"  he  said.   "You  know  I 
don't  fly."  I  said,  "Well,  what  the  hell.  We'll  just  have  to 
charter  trains.  Work  out  a  schedule.   So,  you're  on  a  train  all 
the  time,  driving  a  car." 

One  thing  led  to  another.   So  much  so,  that  when  I  got  home 
(and  my  wife  can  verify  this),  I  got  on  the  telephone,  and  I 
talked  to  Joe  Shell.   My  wife  said,  "If  that  man  ever  talks  to 
you  again — he's  got  to  be  a  nut."  I  just  told  him,  I  said,  "Joe, 
I  love  you  like  a  brother,  but  like  a  brother  I  have  to  talk  to 
you,  talk  some  sense  into  your  head.   You  don't  have  the  ingredients 
to  win.  Nobody's  going  to  argue  with  me  or  anybody  else  about 
your  ability  and  your  knowledge,  but  that  don't  win  elections." 

Shortly  after  that  some  more  people  got  talking  about  it, 
and  some  more  people  got  talking  about  it,  and  we  started  having 
meetings,  and  that's  how,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Ronald  Reagan 
got  launched  in  California  for  governor. 
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Notes  on  Citizens  for  Constructive  Action;  William  F.  Knowland 
as  Campaigner 

Sharp:     Let  me  back  you  up  just  a  little  bit  because  I  have  some  questions 
on  the  group  Citizens  for  Constructive  Action.   My  office  mate, 
Gabrielle  Morris,  has  talked  with  Gardiner  Johnson  about  it;  I've 
talked  with  Eleanor  Ring  Storrs,  in  Coronado,  and  sort  of 
piecing  together  the  fabric  of  that  group,  and  how  that  group 
came  together,  as  you've  said,  out  of  the  Goldwater  defeat,  and 
decided  that  something  needed  to  be  done.   I  guess  there's  a 
feeling,  sort  of  two  ways  about  it,  that  the  group  did  see 
itself  as  needing  to  find  a  new  candidate,  or  not  feeling  that 
way;  that  it  was  just  a  group  that  wanted  to  work  together  in 
conservative  principles.   What  you're  saying  is  sort  of  halfway 
in  between,  that  there  wasn't  necessarily  a  candidate  automatically 
in  mind,  that  that  just  sort  of  came  about. 

Cristina:   I  don't  care  what  all  these  characters  say.   I  don't  mean 

characters  in  that  sense,  degrading,  but  as  individuals.   You 
can  espouse  a  philosophy  until  hell  freezes  over,  but  you're  not 
going  to  get  to  first  base.   You've  got  to  attach  that  philosophy 
to  a  person,  or  it  just  don't  work.   A  philosophy's  an  inanimate 
thing,  and  it's  an  interpretation. 

Take  ten  people,  say  they're  conservative,  you're  going  to 
get  ten  different  reasons.   Yet  one  person  says,  "This  is  my 
philosophy,"  and  everybody,  even  those  who  disagree  with  him, 
may  like  something  else  about  the  man.   They  think  he's  direct, 
they  think  he's  honest,  they  think  that  integrity  just  blooms 
out  of  him,  you  know.   They  translate  all  those  things  to 
something  that  they  can  be  for.   And  it  may  not  be,  really,  their 
philosophy. 

God,  the  more  I've  been  around  this  political  game  and  seen 
candidates  run  for  office,  no  way  can  you  run  a  philosophy 
with  an  inanimate  object,  an  inanimate  thing  like  a  philosophy. 
It's  got  to  be  a  person. 

Take  any  of  them.   Take  anybody  and  look  back  at  what  they 
stood  for.   Lyndon  Johnson  gets  elected  on  the  greatest  majority, 
and  has  the  most  fabricated  philosophy,  not  philosophy  per  se, 
it  was  fabricated  campaign  issues.   All  of  the  things  that 
Goldwater  was  for  [Johnson]  was  against,  and  he  used  them  all 
after  he  became  elected.   So  it's  not  a  philosophy. 
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Sharp:     What  about  the  party  itself?  The  Republican  party  in 

California?  How  was  the  Citizens  for  Constructive  Action 
connecting  with  the  actual  party  and  structure  of  the  party 
itself? 

Cristina:   I  don't  think  we  really  got  off  the  ground,  became  any  kind 
of  a  potent  organization.   I  think  it  was  just  a  spin-off  of 
that  Goldwater  committee — I  think  that  the  Goldwater  people  were 
much  more  conservative  than  the  Reagan  people,  much  more.   I 
think  that  we  learned  an  awful  lot.   I  think  a  lot  of  the  people 
who  were  right-to-work  people  realized  that  you  can  lose — you 
can  win  nine  battles  in  a  row,  and  if  you  lose  that  one,  you 
lose  the  other  nine  too.   I  think  they  softened  some  of  their 
ideas  on  conservatism  that  just  weren't  going  to  fly. 

Sharp:     Did  you? 

Cristina:   Oh  yes,  I  did,  sure.   I  dealt  with  unions  all  my  life,  and  I 

was  never  a  right -to-work  person.   For  a  different  reason  most  of 
the  other  people  were.   I  never  like  international  unions,  but 
if  I  had  to  deal  with  all  of  our  employees  (and  this  is  only 
one  of  three  facilities),  I'd  want  that  whole  group  of  guys 
out  there  to  organize  and  elect  themselves  a  spokesman.   So  that 
when  I  had  to  deal  with  them,  he  and  I  can  sit  here  and  deal.   I 
don't  want  to  go  out  there  and  talk  to  a  bunch  of  dreamers. 

You've  got  guys  out  there  that,  hell,  we've  been  able  to 
clean  them  out  now,  but,  at  one  time  the  union  had  such  a 
strong  hold  on  this  organization  here ,  that  there  were  guys 
coming  to  work  drunk.  We  almost  had  a  guy  killed  out  here  one 
day  by  a  lift-truck  driver  that  was  so  loaded  on  PCP.   He  came 
around  a  corner  with  his  forks  up  in  the  air  and  pinned  a  guy 
right  up  against  a  stack  of  sugar.   You  know.  And  we  couldn't 
fire  him!   I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  fire  him;  I  want  to  kill  him. 
He's  going  to  kill  somebody  else!" 

So,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  management -lab or 
negotiating  team.   If  you  want  to  call  it  a  union,  that's  fine. 
But  I  didn't  want  to  deal  with  international  unions,  you  know, 
the  [James]  Hoffa  type  or  the  Harry  Bridges  type,  or  this  type 
of  thing.   So  I  was  not  for  the  right-to-work,  per  se. 

Sharp:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  the  people  that  were 

involved  in  Citizens  for  Constructive  Action.   Two  come  to  mind: 
Bill  Knowland  and  Frank  Adams.  We  didn't  get  to  interview 
Mr.  Adams  before  he  passed  away.   I  thought  I  might  ask  you  just 
to  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  his  role  in  the  group  and  how 
you  might  have  worked  with  him  in  the  group. 
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Cristina:   Well,  number  one,  I  liked  Frank  Adams.   Frank  Adams  was  a  very 
likeable  guy.   Cheerful,  smiling,  jocular  as  hell. 

Whereas,  Bill  Knowland  was  not.   [laughs]   Bill,  what  a  guy — 
Anyhow.   I  liked  him,  I  liked  his  family,  some  of  whom  I  had 
met,  and  I  think  he  was  truly  dedicated  to  the  conservative  cause, 
the  things  that  we  as  conservatives  were  standing  for  at  that 
time.   I  don't  think  Bill  Knowland  was  honest  with  himself.   Bill 
Knowland  was  motivated  by  power.   I  think  that's  all  Bill 
Knowland  ever  really  recognized  and  wanted. 

Bill  Knowland  ran  for  governor  of  the  state  of  California 
for  only  one  damn  reason:   to  be  close  to  this  newspaper  over 
here,  so  he  could  operate  it.   He  couldn't  operate  it  from 
Washington  [D.C.].   He  had  a  brother  that  was,  you  know  (sure  you 
know  the  background  on  his  brother) ,  but  the  responsibility  as 
to  the  welfare  of  that  paper  was  his.   And  if  he  could  be  here 
in  California,  he  could  operate  it  pretty  easy.   What  the  hell, 
maybe  sixty-five,  seventy  miles  apart  from  Sacramento  to  Oakland. 

Then  he  had  some  personal  problems,  that  he  could  resolve 
better  by  being  here,  I  think,  than  back  there.  So  he  ran  for 
governor  from  a  very  selfish  standpoint. 

But  I  think  his  philosophy  was  not  something  that  he  lived 
and  breathed  like  Frank  Adams.   Frank  Adams  believed  in  everything 
he  stood  for.   He  was  as  honest  and  as  dedicated  man  to  his 
beliefs  that  you  wanted  to  find.   Not  so  Bill  Knowland. 

Bill  to  me  was  Che  epitome  of  what  the  liberal  Democrats 
think  a  Republican  is.   You  know,  power  grabber,  money  grabber, 
I-hate-the-blacks ,  I-hate-the-browns ,  and  all  that  type  of  thing. 
I  think  that  that  was  pretty  much  Bill.   He  came  here  all  during 
the  campaign  and  with  Paul,  I  can't  think  of  Paul's  last  name — 
Menugian  or  something? 

Sharp:     Manolis? 

Cristina:   Manolis.   Yes.   We  were  going  to  spend  a  whole  day  campaigning 
with  him.   Well,  Bob  Lindsey  and  I  were  pretty  much  the  guys 
leading  the  campaign  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Sharp:     Which  campaign  was  this? 

Cristina:   This  was  the  Knowland  for  governor  [in  1958].   We  told  Paul, 

"Tomorrow  morning  we're  gonna  start  at  five  o'clock."  We  were 
going  to  go  out  here  to  the  farmer's  market  which  always  was  on 
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Cristina:   the  agenda,  or  on  the  schedule  for  campaigns,  because  you  met 
people  who  normally  don't  get  exposed  to  politics.   You  get 
producers,  farmers,  crop  growers.   You  got  grocerymen  coming 
in  here,  buying  their  fruits  and  vegetables— and  then  a  lot  of 
what  they  call  middle  guys  out  there,  just  brokers.   They  get 
out  there  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  they  go  like  hell 
until  about  seven,  and  then  they  all  go  to  the  pub  right  there 
and  drink  coffee  royals  'til  they  have  to  go  to  work,  or  get  a 
ride  home.   I  said,  "We  want  to  take  Bill  out  there.   This  is  a 
good  source  of  money,  this  would  be  a  good  source  of  money. 
But  look,  have  him  put  on  a  pair  of  slacks,  an  open-collared 
shirt,  and  either  a  sport  jacket  or  a  sweater." 

Sharp:     Real  informal. 

Cristina.  And  not  that  goddamned  blue  suit  he  always  wears.   Bob  and  I 

picked  him  up  about  quarter  to  five  and  he  was  very  dressed  up. 
We  couldn't  believe  it — blue  suit,  shirt  and  tie. 

N 

Sharp:     I'm  just  intrigued  that  so  many  different  kinds  of  people  could 
agree  to  be  part  of  the  group,  Citizens  for  Constructive  Action, 
and  be  interested  in  the  same  person  to  run  for  governor. 

Cristina:  Well,  you  see,  it's  again,  looking  for  somebody  that  fits  a 
philosophy.  You  can't  run  Constructive  Action  for  governor; 
you've  got  to  have  a  person.   I  don't  think  that  Knowland  really 
stood  for  the  same  things  that  Frank  Adams  and  I  stood  for.   If 
he  did,  he  adopted  them  for  a  political  reason.  He  didn't  do  it 
because  he  was  dedicated  to  a  cause.  And  Frank  Adams  was 
dedicated  to  a  cause,  I'll  guarantee  you.   That  man  just  lived 
and  breathed  that  philosophy.   Maybe  didn't  come  out  clear  enough, 
but  that's  exactly  how  I  read  it. 


On  the  Hustings  for  Reagan  in  Santa  Clara  County 


Sharp:     When  you  came  back  after  this  meeting,  and  after  your  phone 

call  to  Joe  Shell,  and  you  were  working  back  at  home,  did  you 
begin  then  to  think  more  seriously  about  the  Reagan  candidacy? 

Cristina:   Yes,  among  some  of  my  friends. 
Sharp:     Just  around  here? 
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Cristina:   Yes,  some  of  Che  people  who  had  some  political  moxie.   "You 

got  to  be  out  of  your  mind."  "You  gotta  be  kidding,"  you  know? 
Then  I  would  talk  to  their  wives  and  they'd  say,  "Oh,  wouldn't  he 
be  great?"   [laughs] 

Example,  right  here  at  the  Hyatt  House.   Jim  Viso  and  I 
were  to  pick  up  Ronald  Reagan — at  lunch,  and  then  we  were  going 
out  and  make  a  couple  of  political  talks,  one  at  City  Hall,  and 
so  forth.   Met  a  friend  of  Jim's,  who  was  a  big  underground 
construction  guy,  Ernie  Pestana,  and  he  said,  "What 're  you 
guys  doing  here?"  "Well,  we're  going  to  have  lunch  with  Ronald 
Reagan."  "You  goddamned  liars,"  he  said,  "What  the  hell  for?" 
"He's  gonna  run  for  governor."  "Hey,  you  gotta  be  kiddin'  me!" 
"No,  why,  don't  you  think  he'd  be  any  good?"  He  said,  "I 
don't  know  if  he'd  be  any  good  or  not,  but,  you  know,  you're 
not  gonna  win."  "Well,  how  would  you  like  to  meet  him?"  "Ronald 
Reagan  sit  there  and  talk  to  me?"  Said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "Well, 
yes,  I  would."  So  Jim  Viso  said,  "Write  us  a  check  for  $1,000 
and  we'll  have  him  sit  right  along  side  of  you  in  five  minutes." 
Ernie  said,  "I'm  good  for  it."  Jim  said,  "Baloney.   Give  us  the 
check  for  $1,000."  He  said,  "I  can't,  I  don't  have  a  check  book 
with  me." 

He  called  the  waitress  over,  and  said,  "Hook  him  up  on  the 
telephone  connections,  there."  Jim  dials  his  office  to  talk  to 
his  secretary,  and  says,  "Get  a  check  made  out,  $1,000  to  the 
Reagan  campaign,  bring  it  here,  Ernie  will  sign  it." 

So,  soon's  she  walked  in,  Ernie  signed  it,  I  went  upstairs. 
Reagan  was  just  combing  his  hair.   I  told  him  what  the  situation 
was,  I  got  a  chance  to  pick  up  $1,000.   I  asked,  "You  game?" 
He  said,  "Why  not?  Let's  go!"  So  we  went  down,  and  Ernie's 
sitting  there,  he  can't  even  talk.   His  eyes  are  this  big  around 
[gestures  size],   [laughs] 

I'll  bet  you  in  the  next  week,  that's  all  he  could  talk 
about.   He  got  everybody  in  his  plant  all  ga-ga  for  Reagan.   They 
said,  "Yes,  the  man  came  down  and  sat  there  and  talked  to  our 
boss."  You  know,  this  type  of  a  thing.  That's  how  it  started. 
Just  started  snowballing. 

Sharp:     How  did  that  make  you  feel?  Like  it  really  was  going  to  happen, 
or  still  sort  of  dream-like,  that  it  wasn't  going  to  happen? 

Cristina:   I  never  had  a  moment's  hesitation,  or  doubt,  that  Ronald  Reagan 
was  going  to  be  governor  when  he  decided  to  run.   Never.   He  had 
too  many  ingredients  going  for  him. 
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Cristina:   I  met  him  first  when  I  was  chairman  of  a  $100  Republican  dinner, 
in  1962,  I  remember  that  very  clearly.  We  kind  of  hit  it  off 
pretty  nice  because  we  are  basically  dirt  guys,  you  know.   I 
have  a  ranch,  back  up  here  in  the  mountains.   I  told  him,  "I  got 
a  better  ranch  than  you  got.   I  got  a  bigger  lake  than  you  got, 
a  bigger  house  than  you  got."   [laughs] 

He  was  so  convincing  in  everything  he  said  (he  had  a  way 
of  convincing  people) .   I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  what  he 
said ,  he  meant . 

I  think  to  this  very  day,  in  fiscal  matters,  Ronald  Reagan 
really  means  and  thinks  what  he  says  will  work.   Absolutely  and 
unequivocally.   Great  disagreements  with  him  on  other  things,  but 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint — I  believed  it  then,  I  still  believe 
it  now. 

I  think  he's  a  very  Christian  guy. 
Sharp:     Is  that  important? 

Cristina:  Yes.   I  don't  care  if  he's  Buddhist,  or  what  the  hell  he  is,  but 
he  has  all  the,  I  think,  all  the  ingredients  in  a  person  who 
truly  believes  that  you're  going  to  be  held  accountable  for  what 
you  do,  by  somebody,  and  that  it's  incumbent  upon  you,  as  a 
leader,  to  create  an  image  that  is  wholesome.   [pauses] 


.Governor  Reagan's  Interest  in  Drug  Rehabilitation 


Cristina:   I  have  a  son,  my  youngest  son,  who  at  that  time  was  a  dope  addict, 
I  was  talking  to  Reagan  one  day  when  he  was  governor ,  and  I  said , 
"Boss,  have  you  ever  eyeballed  a  dope  addict,  on  a  one-to-one 
basis?"  He  said,  "Not  knowingly.   I  probably  have,  but  I  wasn't 
aware  of  it."  1  said,  "Well,  I've  been  very  active  in  an 
organization  called  Chrysalis  House,  which  is  sort  of  a  halfway 
house,  to  try  to  help  get  some  of  these  people  straightened  out 
on  dope.   I'd  like  to  have  a  couple  of  those  people  come  up  here 
and  talk  to  you.   I  think  that  you'd  learn  something  from  them, 
and  I  think  that  you  should  appoint  somebody  up  here  to  be  your 
drug  representative.   I  think  there's  something  both  of  you  could 
learn." 
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Cristina:  He  said,  "I  agree  with  you."  He  called  his  secretary  over  and 
said,  "I  want  them  to  get  in  here  for  an  hour,"  at  some  agreed 
time.  "I  want  to  talk  to  them,  we're  gonna  talk  about  something." 

Well,  my  son  at  that  time  was  in  his  early  twenties,  and 
there  were  two  people  who  ran  Chrysalis  House,  a  guy  and  his 
wife,  who  were  in  their  mid-thirties.   Her  background  was,  she 
always  said,  the  highest  priced  call  girl  in  Santa  Clara 
County.   One  thing  about  heroin,  it  doesn't  deter  your  looks, 
I'll  tell  you  for  sure.  About  a  $300  or  $400-a-day  habit,  and  she 
finally  turned  to  Chrysalis  House.   A  Mexican  kid  of  about 
seventeen  years  old,  and  another  Mexican  fellow  in  his  thirties, 
and  another  woman,  a  blonde  woman. 

So,  I  got  up  there  ahead  of  time.   They  were  going  to  put 
us  in  that  large  room  next  to  the  governor's  reception  office 
room,  I  guess.   His  whole  staff  was  out  there.   So  I  said, 
"Look,  wait  a  minute,  you're  gonna  scare  these  people  off.   Let's 
put  a  little  circle  up  here:   put  the  governor,  (I  forget  the 
guy's  name  who  was  his  director  for  drug  re-hab)  ,  and  myself, 
and  these  drug  addicts,  and  the  rest  of  you  people  get  back  not 
closer  than  ten  rows!   You'll  scare  those  people  off  and  they'll 
clam  up,  but  they'll  start  puttin1  on  a  big  show,  or — . "  So 
there  were  about  three  rows  of  people  sitting  back  there.* 

We  had  a  hell  of  a  meeting.   That  meeting  lasted  until 
12:20,  and  I'd  never  seen  him,  before  or  since,  ever  go  one 
minute  after  the  break-up  time .   Finally ,  we  got  through ,  and 
he  said,  "Now,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  people,  that 
you  need  right  away?"  This  Mexican  kid,  seventeen  years  old, 
said,  "Your  Honor...."   [laughs]   He'd  heard  that  so  many  times — 

Sharp:     That  was  what  he  thought  was  the  right  thing. 

Cristina:  He  was  a  heroin  addict,  at  seventeen.   He  said,  "Your  Honor,  I  cut 
school  to  come  here  today.   When  I  get  back  the  principal's 
gonna  give  me  trouble.   Would  you  write  me  an  excuse?" 

Reagan  laughed  like  hell,  and  he  sent  Mike  Deaver  back  to 
get  his  personal  stationery.   Anyhow,  he  said,  "To  Whom  it  May 
Concern,  This  is  to  inform  you  that  so  and  so,  at  my  invitation, 
came  up  to  Sacramento  to  help  us  work  on  a  very,  very  difficult 


*Cristina  added  later  that  some  of  the  governor's  staff  who 
attended  this  meeting  were  Herbert  Ellingwood,  Arthur  Suddjian 
and  Jim  Crumpacker. 
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Cristina:   problem,  and  he  offered  some  suggestions,  which  I  am  very 

enthused  about,  and  his  contribution  to  the  state  will  be  of 
great  importance.   Kindly  accept  this  as  the  reason  for  him 
not  being  in  class  today."   (The  Mexican  boy)  read  the  damn 
thing,  and  he  turned  around  and  he  said,  "Will  you  give  me 
another  one?"   He  said,  "I  want  to  keep  this  one."   [laughs] 
So  they  ran  off  about — 

Sharp:     Did  he  write  it  over? 

Cristina:  No.   They  ran  off  about  ten  copies  of  the  thing.   The  result  of 
this  meeting  was  he  gave  me  a  kind  of  carte  blanche  to  run 
around  the  state  with  Art  Suddjian  and  see  what  we  could  do 
for  these  people,  at  the  state  level.  We  had  meetings  all  over 
the  state.   Some  scary  meetings.   I  sat  next  to  a  guy  one  day 
that  had  just  got  out  of  prison.   He  shot  three  federal  narcotics 
officers,  killed  two  of  them,  telling  me  that  the  mob  took  care 
of  him,  and  took  care  of  his  family  when  he  was  gone,  and  he 
was  a  young,  cherubic-looking  guy.   You  know,  just  the  nicest 
guy  in  the  world. 

Oh,  I  think  I  had  a  heart  attack  shortly  thereafter,  and  I 
think  that  was  a  contribution  to  it,  because  I'll  tell  you, 
you  can't  do  much  with  these  kind  of  people.   Their  culture  is 
so  different,  that  a  "square"  (as  they  referred  to  us)  just 
cannot  understand  it.  We  made  up  a  book.   I  had  the  people 
out  there  at  Chrysalis  make  up  a  book  of  people  who  came  there, 
and  what  their  activities  were  and  their  schedules  and  so  forth 
and  I  gave  it  to  Nancy  [Reagan] .   She  started  on  a  drug  rehab 
program — she's  been  on  it  ever  since.   But  I  think  that's  where 
she  started  from. 

But  I  saw  a  lot  of  humaneness  in  the  guy,  you  know?  Reagan 
really  wanted  to  do  something ,  and  he  said ,  "It ' s  up  to  you  guys . 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  You  give  me  suggestions,  and 
if  we  can  do  it ,  if  it  can  be  done ,  we ' 11  do  it . "  The  only 
thing  we  came  up  with  was  methadone  [hydrochloride] .   That  was 
promoted  by  a  doctor  at  Stanford,  a  pharmacologist  at  Stanford, 
and  doctors  say,  and  a  few  other  people,  that  that  is  the  worst 
goddamned  thing  in  the  world,  I'll  tell  you.   It's  great  to 
put  them  on  it,  but  they  ought  to  have  a  rehab  program  starting 
within  thirty  days,  to  take  people  off  of  methadone,  but  they 
don't.   My  son  was  on  it  for  eight  and  a  half  years.   He  had  a 
harder  time  breaking  methadone  than  he  did  heroin. 

Sharp:     That's  what  I've  heard,  that  it's  very  addictive. 
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Cristina:   It  took  him  months.   Months  and  months,  during  which  time  he 
was  sick  all  the  time. 

Those  are  the  things  that  I,  you  know,  I  look  at  Ronald 
Reagan  and  I  can  remember  them  so  well.   I  feel  so  sorry  for 
him  in  that  job  back  there.   He's  not  afraid  to  try  something 
new.   I  respect  him  for  that. 

Sharp:     Is  he  going  to  run  again? 

Cristina:   Sure  he's  going  to  run  again.   Unless  something,  you  know, 

unforeseen  happens,  he'll  win  the  thing  hands  down.   Nobody  likes 
him  but  the  people.   What ' s-his-name  spelled  it  out  pretty  well, 
the  White  House  correspondent,  Sam  Donaldson.   Isn't  that  his 
name?  He  made  the  statement,  on  6  o'clock  news,  "Anybody  that 
thinks  Ronald  Reagan  is  not  going  to  run  for  election,  would 
have  a  good  chance  of  buying  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.   Secondly,  if 
any  of  the  Democrats  think  any  of  the  candidates  that  they're 
putting  out  there  now  are  going  to  beat  him,  they  better  take 
another  good  look  at  him."  A  lesson  we  sometimes  forget. 


Transition,  1966-1967; 
Northern  California 


Major  Appointments  Committee  for 


Sharp:     After  Mr.  Reagan  won,  in  California,  end  of  '66,  first  part  of 
'67,  you  then,  and  other  people,  had  the  task  of  putting  his 
administration  together.*  I  had  sent  you  that  memo,  showing 
you  on  a  committee  with  some  other  people  in  California  working 
on  appointments.   I'd  like  to  know  what  the  criteria  began  to 
be  for  appointments,  and  what  sort  of  ideas  people  were  having 
about  the  process. 

Cristina:  Well,  chronologically,  the  day  that  that  hit  the  local  newspapers 
that  I  was  one  of  those  people,  my  phone  never  quit  ringing. 
They  were  backed  up,  I  can't  remember  how  many.   I  looked  at  my 


*0ther  members  of  this  committee  included  Leland  Kaiser,  Thomas 
Reed,  Jaquelin  Hume,  Robert  Barnum,  Theron  Bell,  John  Bonn, 
Roger  Chandler,  Peter  Cook,  John  de  Heras ,  James  Halley,  Marco 
Hellman,  Josiah  Knowles ,  Lloyd  Lowery,  Robert  Monagan,  Don 
Mulford,  Arch  Monson,  Dr.  J.L.  Price,  Trevor  Roberts,  Lloyd  Stolich, 
N.  Connor  Templeton,  Mrs.  Mark  Valory,  Caspar  Weinberger,  and 
Mrs.  Wayne  Wentner. 
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Crist ina:  watch,  I  was  just  dead  tired,  4  o'clock,  and  I  took  the  phone 
and  (I  made  a  dent  in  that  door,  that  map  covers  it)  I  threw 
the  phone,  roots  and  all,  and  flung  them  all  across  the  room — 
going  crazy!  [laughs]   I  made  notes,  had  reams  of  notes. 

We  did  it  backwards,  or  they  did  it  backwards.   We  should 
have  set  some  criteria  before  everybody  was  out  looking  for 
people.   So,  I  guess  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis  we  just  started 
gathering  names,  and  we  did  (I  did,  anyhow)  some  local  checking 
on  people.   These  are  all  people  looking  for  jobs. 

Our  big  problem  obviously  was  to  get  department  heads  and 
cabinet  officers,  and  people  of  that  type,  search  them  out, 
and  that  was  the  hardest  job. 

I  remember  we  got  [Gordon  Paul]  Smith,  who  was  in  an 
accounting  firm.* 

I  remember  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  either  the 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  or  the  Bank  of  America,  in  their  board  of 
directors'  room.   We  got  talking  about  director  of  Water 
Resources.   There  were  names  mentioned,  but  nobody  was  too  hot 
for  anyone,  nobody  had  real  heavy  credentials. 

Somebody  was  talking  to  the  governor,  and  he  said  that  he 
had  heard  about  a  guy  who,  every  time  he  came  in  conflict,  or 
came  up  against  [William  E.]  Warne  (who  was  the  previous  Water 
Resources  director) ,  this  fellow  just  turned  him  every  way  but 
loose.   Reagan  said,  "I'd  like  to  know  who  the  guy  is." 

So  we  started  looking  around,  and  somebody  come  up  with  a 
guy  by  the  name  of  Bill  Gianelli,  from  Stockton.   He  said,  "That's 
the  name ! "  First  thing  said  after  that  was ,  "Well ,  we  checked 
on  him,  but  he's  a  Democrat."  The  governor  said,  [chuckles] 
"I  don't  give  a  damn  what  he  is,  if  he's  the  best,  if  we  can  get 
him,  I  want  him."  That's  how  he  was  the  first  Democrat  that 
Reagan  appointed.   That's  how  Bill  Gianelli  came  up. 

We  went  to  big  corporations,  Food  Machinery  Company,  here 
in  San  Jose.   I  had  some  friends  there,  good  Republican 
supporters.   I  called  over  there  to  see  if  anybody  there  would  be 
interested  in  some  particular  job.   We'd  like  to  get  somebody  out 


*Gordon  Paul  Smith  was  Ronald  Reagan's  first  director  of  Finance. 
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Crist ina:   of  there.   I  had  a  very  good  friend  at  Hewlett  Packard,  and  I 
had  some  very  good  friends  at  Lockheed.   God,  they  were  strong 
as  hell  in  here  about  that  time,  growing  like  crazy,  and  I 
knew  their  number  one  guy  out  there.   Just  looking  for  people 
with  certain  qualifications  that  were  already  mailed  to  us. 

Talking  about  finance,  obviously  you  weren't  going  to  get 
a  guy  who  was  a  truck  driver  or  something.   We  had  a  general 
criteria,  and  that's  what  we  were  set  up  to  do:   come  up  with 
these  people. 

I  came  up  to  Sacramento  in  that  IBM  building  one  day,  Reagan's 
temporary  headquarters ,  I  had  a  list  of  names  about  this  high 
[gestures  stack  of  papers],  I  was  going  to  give  to  Henry  Shine, 
and  I  ran  into  the  governor  getting  into  the  elevator.   He  said, 
"What've  you  got?"  And  I  told  him. 

I  said,  "How's  the  chance  of  talking  to  you  for  about  five 
or  ten  minutes?   I've  got  something  on  my  mind."  He  said,  "Well, 
you  better  come  with  me  now,  because  once  I  get  in  that  office 
back  there,  they  come  in  and  out  pretty  heavy."  So  we  went  into 
his  office  through  the  back  door. 

I  said,  "You  know,  we  never  talked  about  anything  for  me." 
He  said  something,  and  I  said,  "All  my  adult  life  I've  always 
wanted  to  be  on  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.   I  have  hunted  and 
fished  the  whole  western  side  of  this  continent,  from  Cabo 
San  Lucas  to  and  including  Alaska."  I  said,  "I  have  very  strong 
feelings  about  that.   He  said,  "Fish  and  Game?"  And  I  said, 
"Yes." 

He  said,  "No  way.   That's  for  old,  retired  people,  that's 
not  for  you.   You  helped  to  get  me  into  this  thing,  and  you're 
going  to  work."   [chuckles]   "Well,"  I  said,  "show  me  which  way 
to  a  shovel.   I  did  a  lot  of  work  with  a  shovel."  He  said,  "I 
haven't  made  up  my  mind.   I'll  let  you  know.   If  there's 
anything  you  can  think  of,  let  me  know." 

So,  some  people  got  talking  to  me  about  Highway  Commission. 
He's  a  guy  that  you  could  talk  to. 

Sharp:  When  you  had  ideas  for  some  of  the  people  for  some  of  the 
positions,  what  did  you  do  with  them?  Was  it  a  matter  of 
conveying  them  directly  to  Tom  Reed,  or  some  intermediary? 
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Crist ina:   Some  yes,  and  some  no.   A  lot  of  those  top  names  came  up  in 
this  meeting  room,  board  chamber,  and  we  discussed  them  up 
there. 

If  it  was  a  person  that  was  not  a  real  close  member  of 
the  Reagan  team,  you  know,  somebody  we  knew  already,  if  it  was 
pretty  much  of  an  outsider  type,  why  we  discussed  it  at  that 
meeting. 

Then  sometimes  you'd  get  a  phone  call  from  Tom  Reed  or 
Henry  Shine  or  one  of  the  people  up  there.   As  an  example,  (I 
won't  mention  the  guy's  name)  there  was  a  person  whose  name 
came  up  who  was  very,  very  close  to  Henry  Salvatori.   Now, 
would  you  treat  him  the  same  as  you  would  somebody  who  didn't 
have  that  connection?  No.   You  just  didn't.  You  had  to  hope 
that  Henry  was  very,  what? — [pauses]  knowledgeable  about  the 
guy,  and  he  would  fit  into  part  of  it. 

Unless  you  knew  something  serious  about  the  fellow,  you 
didn't  go  out  there  and  handle  it  like  you  normally  would.   I 
never  forget — on  that  day  that  I  was  talking  to  the  governor 
in  his  office,  I  said  to  him,  "You  know,  there's  one  thing  that 
bothers  me  about  this  thing,  Boss.  We're  picking  a  lot  of 
people  we  don't  know  that  much  about.   You're  gonna  make  the 
final  decisions  on  these  guys,  at  least,  they're  gonna  be  in 
your  cabinet."  And  I  said,  "You  know,  if  I  was  sitting  in  your 
spot,  what  I  would  do?  I  would  have  a  form  printed.   Top  of 
it  would  say,  'Resignation.'   Top  of  it  should  have  blank  date. 
Every  one  of  these  top  guys  should  have  to  sign  that  thing. 
You'd  put  it  in  your  desk  drawer  and  you'd  lock  it  and  put  the 
key  around  your  neck.   On  the  first  day  that  guy  screwed  up,  I 
would  call  him  up  and  remind  him.   The  second  time  I  would 
date  it  and  give  it  to  the  press."  And  I  said,  "You  will  have 
no  problems."  He  said,  "You  know  what?  You're  as  bad  as  your 
reputation!"   [laughs] 

Sharp:     Your  reputation  wasn't  so  good? 

Cristina:  Well,  I  was  hard-nosed,  you  know.   I  don't  believe  in  people 
being  four-flushers.   To  me,  politics  is  important.   It's  the 
most  important  thing  in  this  whole  damn  country  of  ours.   We  deal 
with  it  minute  by  minute.   If  you  drive  your  car  the  wrong  way, 
you're  gonna  get  involved  in  politics.   Papers  I  sign  all  day 
long  are  the  result  of  some  political  maneuvering.   So  for  me, 
it's  a  serious  subject,  it's  not  something  that  you  should  just 
be  playing  around  with. 
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Cristina:   If  somebody  took  one  of  those  jobs  just  because  he  needed  a 
job,  and  had  no  qualifications,  it  made  me  madder  than  hell. 
I  had  the  same  thing  with  judges.   I  didn't  get  every  judge 
appointed  in  this  community  when  Reagan  was  there,  but  I  could 
damn  well  guarantee  that  nobody  got  appointed  here  that  I 
disapproved  of.   And  it  wasn't  strictly  from  politics.   I  did 
a  thorough  check  on  everybody. 

It  became  obvious  here.   One  situation  where  Reagan  had  to 
deal  with  Senator  [Alfred]  Alquist,  we  had  to  have  a  Democrat 
judge.   Alquist  recommended  a  fellow  named  Bill  Harris,  a 
municipal  court  judge.   I  said,  "No  way  can  Bill  Harris  be  a 
superior  court  judge."  Bill  Harris  was  my  counterpart  in  the 
Democratic  party.   I  said  it  would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  a 
lot  of  Republicans  if  the  head  of  the  Democratic  party  got  an 
appointment  like  that. 

But  I  said,  hell,  if  we  needed  a  Democrat,  we  could  get 
some;  there  are  some  fine  ones  here.   So  Reagan  said,  "See 
if  you  can  find  somebody." 

[There  was  a]  fellow  named  Paul  Gallagher,  who  was  an 
attorney,  and  he  represented  a  partner  of  mine.   Through  that 
partnership  I  got  to  know  the  guy.   He  had  been  an  alcoholic, 
and  then  swore  off  of  the  stuff.   For  five  or  six  years  at  that 
time  he  was  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  people  around  town. 

I  said,  you  know,  "I  just  like  converts.   They've  seen 
it  from  both  sides."  To  me  they  just  are  an  extension  of  just 
a  little  bit  better  kind  of  a  person  than  we  normally  would 
be.   So  he  retired  a  very  respected  judge. 

Bill  [Harris]  subsequently  had  become  a  superior  court  judge. 
We  are  great  friends.   Fact,  I  told  him  sometime  afterwards, 
"I'm  sure  you  know  why  you  didn't  get  that  job."   (I  told  him 
why.)   He  said,  "Hey,  if  it  had  been  the  other  way  around,  I'd 
of  had  to  go  that  way."  We  play  golf  together  now,  quite  often. 

This  is  what  I'm  afraid,  Sarah,  what  is  happening  in 
Washington,  D.C.  today.   You  know,  the  most  important  jobs  in  the 
world  today  are — those  who  advise  our  president.   Realistically, 
looking  at  some  of  these  people,  and  being  involved  with 
recommending  some  names,  some  people  to  be  appointed,  and  I 
thought,  "You  are  not  dealing  with  the  top  echelon  of  smart 
people  in  the  United  States." 
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Cristina:  We  got  a  lot  of  them,  particularly  out  here  in  Silicon  valley, 
and  the  West,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 
Young  people,  men  and  women  both,  who  are  drawing  in  over-six 
figure  salaries.   I  know  several  young  people,  brilliant  kids, 
$250,000  a  year  is  their  base,  plus  they  got  stock  options, 
and  they  got  bonuses,  and  so  forth.   There's  no  way  these 
people  would  give  this  opportunity  up  to  go  to  Washington  for 
$60,000  to  $80,000  a  year. 

One  reason,  if  they  make  a  mistake  in  their  business,  the 
general  manager,  the  boss,  calls  them  in  the  office,  says, 
"Close  the  door,  sit  down,  dummy.  What  the  hell  are  you  thinking 
about?!"  Really  chew  the  guy  out.   Okay,  now,  you  got  your 
wits  straightened  out,  fine,  shake  hands,  get  a  pat  on  the  back, 
go  out  and  do  it  right.  Never  another  word  said  about  it. 

What  happens  back  there?  Make  a  mistake,  your  kid  goes 
to  school ,  the  next  day  he  comes  home  and  says ,  "Dad ,  everybody 
picked  on  me  all  day  long  because  they  said  they  saw  your  name 
on  television  last  night."  Who  in  hell  is  going  to  subject 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  a  thing?  And  this  is  what's 
happening.   The  future  welfare  of  their  family  is  on  the  line. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned  (and  I  met  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  those 
guys  back  there  who  are  running  this  country) ,  we  are  running 
this  government ,  and  maybe  to  a  great  degree ,  the  whole  world , 
with  third,  or  fourth-level  guys,  people,  in  ability,  I  think, 
with  the  exception  of  [George]  Schultz,  and  very  few  others. 

I'm  not  sure,  the  book  ain't  in  on  Cap  [Weinberger].   Cap 
is  a  brilliant  guy . 

Mike  [Michael  K. ]  Deaver.   I  broke  Mike  into  politics;  I 
hired  Mike  for  his  first  political  job.   He  came  to  San  Jose,  he 
didn't  have  a  dime  or  a  job  or  anything.   We  hired  him  for  a 
damn  little  amount  of  money,  as  our  director  of  what? — 
[Republican]  central  committee.   He  used  to  play  piano  down  at 
a  local  pub,  for  beer  and  sandwiches.   (He's  a  good  piano  player.) 
But,  you  can't  tell  me  that  Meese  is  so  damned  stupid  that  he 
doesn't  rationalize  the  fact  that  if  he  gives  this  guy  an 
appointment,  after  borrowing  $10,000  from  him,  that  that  is  wrong. 
The  money  is  not  important ,  whether  you  give  him  an  appointment 
for  $1  a  year  or  a  million  a  year,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
the  guy  gets  a  loan  for  him  for  a  political  consideration.   God, 
if  you've  got  any  sense  at  all,  you  don't  touch  that. 
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Cristina:   About  a  year  ago  Mike  [Deaver]  made  a  public  statement.   He  was 
going  to  quit  the  job  because  he  couldn't  make  enough  money. 
He  was  going  to  have  to  go  out  and  get  his  own — business  in 
order  again,  public  relations,  because  he  was  only  making 
$69,000  a  year.   Well,  let  me  tell  you,  dear,  there's  one  hell 
of  a  lot  of  people  around  the  United  States  that  think  $69,000  is 
one  whole  lot  of  dough. 

Sharp:     I  do!   [laughs] 

Cristina:  Well,  sure.   Hell,  yes,  you  know.   He  says  he  can't  raise  his 
family  on  $69,000.   Where  in  the  hell's  his  brains?!   I  called 
up  Shirley  Moore,  his  secretary.   She  wouldn't  let  me  talk  to 
him.   I  said,  "You  better  tell  Mike  for  chrissake,  better  do 
something  to  get  his  goddamn  brains  in  gear."  God,  what  a 
stupid  statement. 

Meese  has  got  a  horrible  habit  of  never  answering  letters. 

I  don't  know.   I  think  Reagan  is  getting,  unintentionally, 
abandoned,  but  he  just  can't  get  enough  of  the  right  people  back 
there. 

I  can't  believe  some  of  the  stuff  that  Tom  Reed  pulled.   I 
thought  Tom  was  smarter  than  that. 

If  Paul  Haerle  would  have  pulled  it ,  I  would  have  believed 
it,  but  Paul's  too  smart.   Paul  is  not  one  of  my  special  friends, 
I'll  tell  you  for  sure,  but — we've  had  our  run-ins.   I  threw 
him  out  of  the  Republican  delegation.   When  he  was  coming  in 
to  sit  down,  I  got  up  in  the  aisle,  and  I  said,  "Hey,  Haerle — ." 
This  was  in  Kansas  City  [in  1976].   I  says,  "You  don't  sit  in 
this  delegation."  He  says,  "I'm  a  delegate."  I  said,  "Well, 
sit  some  place  else.   You're  not  going  to  sit  in  this  damn 
delegation.   I'll  throw  you  outa  here."  So,  right  away  the 
TV  cameraman  picked  it  up  with  the  camera — on  television,  they 
kept  moving  in,  you  know,  some  guys  grabbed  us  and  cooled  the 
whole  thing  off.   I  said,  "No  way.   This  is  Reagan  country.   This 
is  not  goddamned  [Gerald]  Ford  country."  Go  sit  with  the  Ford 
people,  the  Illinois  delegation.   (They  were  sitting  across 
the  aisle  from  us.)   He  never  sat  with  us.   [chuckles] 

Sharp:     You  do  have  a  bad  reputation.   [laughs] 
Cristina:   I  do,  I  guess — I  take  everything  very  seriously. 
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Public  Access  Versus  Environmental  Considerations;   Issues 
for  the  Highway  Commission,  1967-1974.  and  Current  Questions 

Sharp:     Before  we  close,  can  we  get  a  few  notes  on  the  Highway  Commission? 
I'd  like  for  us  to  talk  in  just  a  general  way  about  what  your 
responsibilities  were  on  it.   Then  I  have  a  couple  of  more 
specific  questions. 

Cristina:   Well,  don't  forget  we're  talking  about  1967,  not  talking  about 
1983,  okay?  Article  XXVI  of  the  state  constitution  says,  6c  a 
gallon  tax  shall  be  collected,  from  which  money  shall  be  used  to 
purchase  rights  of  way,  develop  and  build  highways  in  the  state 
of  California.   Then,  written  into  the  article  was  a  percentage 
should  go  back  to  the  county  of  origin,  and  a  percentage  should 
go  back  to  the  cities  of  origin,  to  do  the  same  thing  there, 
maintain  streets  and  highways.   So  we  ended  up  with  about  3c-plus 
per  gallon,  which  accumulated  to  a  figure  that  the  year  I  was 
chairman,  of  about  $1,200,000,000,  on  a  $7  billion  budget.   You 
know,  we  were  looked  upon  by  Sacramento  legislators  as  the  biggest 
spender  of  money  in  the  state  of  California.   Many  of  them  at 
that  time  wanted  the  money  to  be  designated  as  to  its  spending , 
by  the  legislature,  which  has  happened  (but  didn't  at  that  time). 
So  we  were  autonomous  as  hell.  Went  through  the  processes  of     v 
hearings,  listening  to  people  who  either  wanted  or  didn't  want 
a  highway  or  a  freeway  in  their  area. 

About  six  or  seven  months  after  I  came  aboard,  and  I  came 
aboard  with  Moon  Lee  (a  Chinese  gentleman,  we  were  the  first  two 
appointees)  ,  they  changed  the  rules.   They  took  the  director 
of  public  works  out  of  the  commission.   Up  to  that  time  he  was 
our  chairman;  they  took  him  out  of  it  and  permitted  another 
member  to  be  appointed  and  then  the  seven-member  board  would 
choose  their  own  chairman. 

It  was  a  good  move  because  you're  asking  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  to  also  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
commission,  and  to  carry  out,  or  enforce,  what  he  had  already 
voted  for  in  committee. 

We  were  appointed  for  four  years  beginning  on  the  twentieth 
of  January,  same  as  the  governor's.   Because  of  the  time  (the 
law  became  effective  in  fall  of  1967)  ,  we  had  about  three  months 
to  go,  to  finish  out  that  year.   The  law  said  that  you  would  be 
elected  by  your  committee  members  for  a  year  and  you  could  succeed 
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Cristina:   yourself  once,  but  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.   So  we  chose  a 
fellow  from  Oakland.   The  name  I  can't  remember  now.   For  three 
months,  then,  when  he  went  off  the  board,  I  was  elected  for  a 
year,  and  the  following  year  I  was  elected  again. 

So  I  was  really  the  first  full-time  layman  as  chairman. 
Lots  of  problems  because  my  people  here,  my  office  in  San  Jose, 
had  no  background  in  transportation,  and  phone  calls  were  coming 
in  here  from  all  over  the  state.   I  should  of  had  a  staff  here, 
should  of  had  one  person  here,  to  run  this  thing  properly.   I 
ended  up  making  referrals  back  to  Sacramento.   They'd  call  and 
I'd  say,  well,  call  this  number,  ask  for  so-and-so  to  discuss 
the  problem.   That  was  one  of  the  big  mistakes  that  had  to  be 
reconciled. 

But,  I  enjoyed  particularly  the  two  years  I  was  chairman 
because  I  started  from  no  place  and  all  of  a  sudden  got  right 
in  the  midst  of  it.   I  felt  that  everybody  should  have  their 
imput  in  hearings.   It  was  my  policy,  and  we  had  more  hearings 
during  those  two  years  than  we  had  the  next  six  years'.   I 
thought  that  if  there  was  an  obvious  dispute  over  or  disagreement 
over  a  route,  then  let's  have  it  out,  right  now.   Let  everybody 
come  in  and  have  their  say. 

The  first  one,  one  that  had  already  been  scheduled,  was 
one  down  in  southern  California  on  the  Century  Freeway,  and  was 
going  to  cut  through  Watts,  three  years  after  the  fire  in  Watts. 
I  said,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute.   No  way  we're  gonna  have  this 
hearing  until  I  get  more  groundwork  done.   So  I  sent  down  my 
secretary,  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Peter  Tweed,  and  I  also  sent 
Rudy  Hess,  who  was  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  Department  of 
Highways.   I  sent  them  down  to  Watts,  and  that  area  down  there. 
Spent  two  or  three  weeks,  just  checking  out  smoke  signals.   If 
there  was  smoke,  there  had  to  be  fire.   Then  the  commission  went 
down  there,  and  I  flew  over  those  rights  of  way,  twice  in 
helicopters.   I  drove  all  over  it — all  of  us  did.  We  made  a 
good  study  of  it,  then  we  had  a  meeting.   Fourteen  hundred 
people  there.   Was  in  Downey,  I  think,  one  of  those  little 
towns  involved.   We  were  nervous.   We  were  really  scared.   We 
had  the  police  there,  in  plainclothes.   They  had  set  up  a  real 
security  system.   We  got  into  the  meeting,  and  there  were  probably 
three  hundred/four  hundred  blacks,  and  one  of  [Congressman] 
Gus  [Augustus  F.]  Hawkins's  AA's  was  there,  or  at  least — 

Sharp:     Was  Assemblyman  Leon  Ralph  there?  That  was  his  district. 
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Cristina:   He  had  a  woman  representative  that  was  quite  vociferous. 

They  started  the  same  old  tactics,  you  know,  start  building 
up  the  pressure,  the  minds  of  people,  and  everything.   Oh  boy, 
and  I'm  thinking,  you  know,  if  there's  a  riot  starting  again 
because  of  the  way  I  handle  this  meeting  I'm  gonna  get  a  phone 
call  from  Reagan  that's  gonna  burn  the  goddamn  telephone  wires 
right  off.   [chuckles] 


It's  really  getting  out  of  hand.   They're  getting  really 


bad. 


Sharp : 


Cristina: 


I  have  a  look  at  our  typist,  court-reporter,  elderly  lady, 
and  she  was  going  like  this,  you  know  [gestures  flexing  of 
fingers].   I  interrupted  this  woman,  looked  at  her.   I  said, 
"Pardon  me  ma'am,  I  just  happened  to  look  down  at  our  court 
reporter  and  she's  flexing  her  fingers,  and  I'm  sure  she's  getting 
cramps.   She's  been  typing  here  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  straight. 
I'm  going  to  declare  a  fifteen-minute  recess,  and  you  can  start 
in  again." 

So,  we  made  the  recess  about  twenty  minutes.   We  were  by 
that  time  about  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  twelve.   So  right  at  twelve  o'clock  I  said,  "Sorry, 
we  have  to  adjourn  for  lunch.   Recess  until  [after  lunch].   Took 
all  the  steam  away  from  them.  When  they  came  back  they  lost  it 
all. 

Fact,  the  chief  detective  of  the  town  came  up  and  said, 
"Damn,  that's  the  best  thing.   I've  never  seen  a  meeting  done 
so  well."  I  said,  "You  better  thank  the  guy  upstairs,"  'cause 
I  had  sweat  running  down  my  arms,  my  ribs,  and  I'm  wondering 
how  in  the  hell  we  can  keep  this  thing  in  line.   It  went  fine. 
It  went  off  fine. 

We  had  meetings  there,  and  we  had  them  in  Santa  Cruz, 
we  had  them  in  Santa  Barbara,  in  Auburn,  San  Francisco,  all 
over.   Some  of  them  lasted  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  one  in  Santa  Cruz  did.   I  didn't  have  too  many  problems 
with  it,  everything  seemed  to  run  pretty  smooth. 

What  were  some  of  the  criteria  for  deciding  yea  or  nay  on  some 
of  these  projects? 

Well,  number  one,  the  law  says  you  gotta  spend  a  minimum  of  so 
much  per  month  in  each  county.  With  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  counties,  I  think  at  that  point  the  minimum  was  $1  million 
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Cristina:   per  county.   That  posed  a  hell  of  a  problem,  because  Santa  Clara 
County,  or  Los  Angeles,  with  that  $1  million,  you  can't  build  a 
block-long  highway.   San  Benito  County  couldn't  even  use  $1. 
They  had  to  create  situations,  and  this  was  typical  all  over 
the  state.   So  you  talked  about,  what?   Fifty-seven  million 
dollars,  and  that's  not  a  lot,  but  it  was  substantial. 

You  had  other  criteria  involved  in  federal  activity.   If 
the  feds  were  gonna  build  a  highway  (as  one  of  the  first  major 
ones  up  here  was  Interstate  80) ,  they  would  put  up  93  percent 
of  the  money.   You  had  to  put  up  7  percent.    Then,  where  they 
decided  they  wanted  to  build  a  highway  is  where  you  would  move 
with  them. 

The  other  way  around:   sometimes  the  state  would  want  to 
build  a  highway,  and  you'd  try  to  get  it  incorporated  into  a 
federal  type  of  a  highway,  at  least  a  federal-funded  highway 
(not  the  same  as  the  Highway  80,  like  101  down  here).   There 
would  be  some  supplemental  funds  from  the  federal  government. 

So,  you  didn't  always  respond  to  what  was  needed;  you 
responded  to  where  money  was  available. 

Sometimes  counties  would  put  money  in.   We  had  an  example 
here  that  I  thought  was  one  of  the  achievements  of  my  whole 
career.   I  was  in  the  negotiating  from  the  beginning.   Marriott 
wanted  to  build  this  amusement  park  over  here  in  Santa  Clara, 
but  they  wouldn't  touch  it  unless  there  was  an  interchange  with 
Highway  101  and  the  crossing  street  leading  from  Marriott's 
south  in  the  city  of  Santa  Clara.   Of  course,  the  city  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  it,  so  we  set  down  how  we  could  do  it.   They 
wanted  us  to  build  up  the  interchange.   We  had  no  money  to  do 
it;  it  wasn't  in  our  planning  program.   The  best  we  could  do 
was  talk  about  maybe  four  or  five  years  off. 

So,  the  city  manager  and  I  got  to  discussing  the  problem 
one  day,  and  who  came  up  with  the  plan,  I  don't  know,  but  it  was 
a  collection  of  our  thoughts,  that  maybe  the  city  could  put  up 
the  money,  and  then  the  state  would  repay  them  when  it  comes 
up  in  our  planning  program.   Because  we  would  plan  eight  years 
in  advance — our  whole  program  was  eight  years  away,  and  every 
year  we'd  pick  up  a  year  and  drop  a  year,  as  we  progress  through 
this  planning  program.   Depending  how  money  was  available — how 
pressures  came  in.   We  dealt  a  lot  with  pressure,  political  and 
economic. 
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Cristina:  Anyhow,  we  did  that.  We  built,  and  had  the  thing  up  in  less 
than  a  year.   The  city  paid  for  it  all. 

The  big  dispute  was  whether  we  would  pay  them  interest 
for  the  money.   Said,  "Hell,  no,  we're  not  gonna  pay  any  interest. 
You're  gonna  get  taxes  off  of  these  people,  you  know,  that's 
your  main  reason.   So,  the  tax  is  the  interest."  They  bought 
the  plan,  so  we  put  it  up.   We  did  quite  a  bit  of  that  as  time 
went  by. 

We  finally  built  up  a  big  image  all  right,  because  we  were 
buying  heavily  in  right  of  way  land  to  increase  our  building 
program,  and  then  we  started  running  into  constrictions  in 
money,  and  time.   The  Little  Hoover  Commission  called  up  and  I 
had  to  go  down  to  Los  Angeles  and  appear  before  Nathan  Shappell, 
who  was  their  chairman,  I  guess,  of  that  section  of  the  Little 
Hoover  Commission. 

I'll  never  forget,  amongst  other  things  he  said,  "Mr. 
Cristina,  let  me  inform  you  that  you  are  not  the  chairman  of 
an  organization  who  is  in  the  business  to  warehouse  real  estate. 
If  you  can't  build  on  it  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  you  shouldn't 
buy  it."  I  said,  "Okay." 

How  the  hell  am  I  going  to  argue  with  him?  We  all  felt 
differently.   If  you  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  it  and  it  was 
going  to  come  up  within  the  eight-year  planning  program,  and  for 
some  reason,  as  an  example,  maybe  the  person  who  had  that  piece 
of  property  needed  to  sell  it  then.   You  could  buy  for  a  lot 
better  than  you  could  maybe  eight  years  down  the  line.   So  we 
still  did  that,  kept  it  a  little  more  quiet. 

But,  with  rare  exceptions,  I  always  felt  good.   There  were 
many,  many  nights  when  we  didn't  sleep,  because  you  knew  the 
next  day  you  were  going  to  pass  something  with  a  lot  of  opposition. 
Not  in  terms  of  whether  it  was  right  or  not,  but  in  terms  of 
how  many  people  you're  gonna  hurt.   I  never  felt  sorry  for  the 
person  whose  home  we  took  out.   I  always  felt  sorry  for  the  guy 
who  got  stuck  with  the  freeway  in  his  backyard.   He  had  no 
compensation  for  that.  At  least,  if  somebody  was  taken  out  of 
there,  he  got  something  pretty  close  to  what  his  house  was  worth. 
But  the  guy  who  had  his  bedroom  right  up  against  the  damn  freeway , 
I  felt  so  sorry  for  those  people. 
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Cristina:   One  episode  that  I'll  never  forget  is  about  that  very  short 

freeway  that  runs  (I  forget  the  number  of  it  now,  I  think  it's 
37  or  58)  from  the  airport  in  San  Francisco  across  to  Pacifica. 
You  know  where  the  big  interchange  is  by  United  Airlines?  Goes 
through  San  Bruno,  the  old  San  Bruno  road?   I  think  it, 
probably  of  all  the  freeways,  had  to  have  one  of  the  highest 
priorities,  'because  you  needed  to  get  people  across  the 
peninsula  and  connect  three  freeways.   A  city  street,  San  Bruno 
Avenue,  it  was  just  horrible.   The  employment  factor  was  getting 
higher  at  the  airport,  and  the  tourists  and  business  people  who 
move  by  air  needed  a  better  connection  to  San  Francisco  Airport. 
There  was  not  a  lot  of  homes  that  were  taken  out,  but  there  was 
one  small  section  of  middle-class  homes,  and  we  had  these 
women,  about  fifteen  of  them,  at  every  meeting. 

They  were  adamant  about  losing  their  homes.   Finally, 
the  last  hearing  came  up  in  Sacramento;  they  were  all  there.   It 
was  the  last  order  of  business  before  lunch.   We  voted 
unanimously  to  put  the  freeway  through.   Then,  I,  as  chairman, 
recessed  the  meeting  for  lunch. 

Stupidly,  instead  of  going  out  the  back,  I  came  through 
the  aisle  where  all  the  people  were  in  the  hearing.   There  were 
a  lot  of  people  there  that  day,  and  I  had  just  walked  out  the 
door,  to  the  corridor  to  go  outside,  and  these  women  are  all 
lined  up. 

This  woman,  as  I  was  talking  to  somebody,  tapped  me  on 
the  shoulder ,  and  I  turned  around  and  looked  at  her ,  and  she 
said,  "You  dirty  son  of  a  bitch!"  and  spit  right  in  my  face.   I 
stopped  for  a  minute,  and  I  said,  "Ma'am,  I'd  give  $1,000  if  you 
could  change  sex  for  just  a  couple  of  minutes!"  That  was  the 
only  bad  thing  that  ever  happened.   [laughs]   That  was  a  hell  of 
an  experience. 

But  generally ,  whether  you  liked  them  or  not ,  that  was  the 
mode  of  the  day:   to  build  freeways.   That's  what  we  did. 

We  got  reprimanded  by  the  Director  of  Finance,  Verne  Orr, 
at  that  time.   Well,  we  were,  you  know,  a  bunch  of  hard-nosed 
Republicans.   Used  to  making  our  own  decisions.   So  we  invested 
highway  funds  separately  from  the  state's  Pooled  Money  Investment 
fund.  We  were  always  getting  better  returns  for  our  money  than 
the  California  pool  was. 
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Cristina:   Course,  another  thing,  too,  another  reason  too,  is  because  we 
didn't  have  as  much.   We  could  generally  anticipate  how  much 
money  we  could  get  in.   We  got  so  that  we  really  pushed  to 
get  this  money  in  on  Friday  so  we  could  invest  it  over  weekends 
and  acquire  interest  on  it. 

We  got  reprimanded:   "Say,  the  CHC  is  not  in  the  money 
investing  business.   You  are  building  highways." 

So  we  changed  our  program  around  and  we  told  the  staff 
that  we  wanted  four  years  of  plans ,  always  in  advance ,  on  the 
shelf.   So,  if  for  some  reason  or  other,  if  we  got  this  project 
that  was  ready  to  go,  ready  to  advertise,  then  something 
happened,  it  couldn't  go  at  that  particular  time.   Such  as 
somebody  filed  a  suit  or  something,  [we  could]  just  set  it  aside, 
pull  one  off  the  shelf,  say,  "Here,  let's  do  this  if  this  is 
ready  to  go."  So  we  always  had  something  going,  constantly. 

Well,  that's  what  Brown  [Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.]  destroyed 
right  off  the  bat  because  he  let  go  a  lot  of  the  engineers — 
this  program  failed.   The  morale  of  the  department  we  thought 
was  extremely  high,  and,  of  course,  it  went  to  hell  when  the 
eight  years  of  Brown  came,  and  everybody  blames  Adriana  [Gianturco] 
Hell,  she  did  exactly  what  she  was  hired  for.   She  was  one  phone 
call  away  from  being  fired.  At  any  time,  if  she  did  something 
that  was  disagreeable  to  the  governor,  just  a  telephone  call, 
says,  "Pack  your  bags,  you're  going,"  you  know.  So,  she  did  what 
she  was  expected  to  do.   I  used  to  call  her  the  dragon  lady  all 
the  time.   [chuckles] 

Sharp:     What  about  Mineral  King?* 

Cristina:  Well,  I  was  one  of  the  espousers  of  that. 

Sharp:     You  must  have  gotten  a  lot  of  heat. 


*Here  "Mineral  King"  refers  to  the  controversy  in  the  late  1960s 
over  the  development  of  an  outdoor  recreational  project  and  resort 
by  Walt  Disney  in  the  Mineral  King  area  of  Tulare  County,  an 
area  surrounded  by  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  the  construction 
of  an  expensive,  state-financed  access  road.   For  a  full 
discussion  of  this  controversy,  interested  readers  may  see 
Norman  B.  Livermore,  Jr.,  Man  in  the  Middle:   High  Sierra  Packer, 
Timberman,  Conservationist,  and  California  Resources  Secretary, 
an  oral  history  interview  conducted  1981-1982,  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1983. 
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Cristina:   Ooh,  boy,  you — well,  I'd  of  done  it  completely  different. 
Number  one,  I  was  not  at  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  an 
environmentalist  at  that  time. 

I  think  I  became  one,  pretty  much  because  of  one  of  our 
members  (Maynard  Hunger).   [pauses  to  point  to  photograph]   The 
second  fellow  from  the  right,  with  the  white  hair  in  that 
picture  there.   From  Fresno.   He  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  and  his  son  holds  an  important  post  in  it.   He 
spent  a  lot  of  time  teaching  the  California  Highway  Commission 
what  he  thought  we  should  be  concerned  about.   I  think  in  his 
terminology  I  became  an  environmentalist.   At  that  time  I  certainly 
was  not. 

I  equated  Mineral  King  with  needs.   I  knew  Tulare  [County], 
and  I  knew  that  area  down  there  pretty  well — had  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  unemployment,  a  lot  of  seasonal  work,  but  generally  a 
lot  of  unemployment.   I  saw  Mineral  King,  as  the  Disney  group 
explained  it  to  us,  that  they  were  going  to  hire  a  lot  of  people. 
We  insisted,  and  they  agreed,  that  the  people  were  going  to  be 
hired  right  from  there.   That  area.   So  I  looked  at  Mineral  King 
as  an  opportunity  to  upgrade  the  economics  of  the  area,  one. 

I  am  fighting  right  now  with  the  state  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  on  this  sixty-seven  thousand  acre  park  that  they 
have  up  here,  this  Henry  Coe  park,  they're  going  to  make  a 
wilderness  out  of  it. 

Sharp:     That's  Henry  W.  Coe? 

Cristina:  Henry  W.  Coe  State  Park.   I  have  appeared  before  them  twice, 
and  I  put  four  or  five  of  the  committee  members  on  the  tour 
(two-day  tour),  through  the  area.   I  just  don't  believe  that 
taxpayers'  money  should  be  used  for  just  a  select  group  of 
people.   Very  elite,  select  group  of  people. 

At  a  hearing  here  in  Santa  Clara  County  about  five  weeks 
ago,  at  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  chambers,  standing  room  only, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak.   I  got  up  and  said,  "I  look 
around  this  room,  and  I  know  that  this  [Henry  W.  Coe]  park  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  state  of  California  and  the  people  in  it, 
and  I  don't  see  one  non-white  person  here.   Who  is  speaking  for 
them?"  I  have  been  in  many  wildernesses  and  I  have  never  seen 
a  non-white  person  in  a  wilderness.   The  users  are  a  very  select 
group — usually  fairly  well-to-do  people,  because  it  costs  money 
to  do  these  kind  of  things. 
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Cristina:   I  said,  "To  have  one  here,  Henry  Coe,  within  a  very  short  ride 
of  three  million  people  (population  of  the  Bay  Area) ,  and  have 
it  just  dedicated  to  a  very  few,  very  small  group  of  people, 
I  think  is  an  absurdity."  I  felt  that  way  about  it. 

This  [Mineral  King]  was  an  opportunity  for  people  to  drive 
to  a  centralized  area,  park  their  cars,  get  on  some  kind  of  a 
vehicle  to  haul  them  up  there,  so  that  they  could  enjoy  the 
winter  sports.  As  it  is  now,  unless  you  were  one  of  those  elites, 
you  don't  get  any  use  out  of  Mineral  King. 

Pristine  beauty.   Malarkey.   Up  here,  a  guy,  Boy  Scout 
leader,  and  he's  in  trouble  with  the  Boy  Scouts.   (I  have  been 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts  for  twenty-some 
odd  years;  I'm  a  heavy  financial  contributor.)   He's  got  a  bunch 
of  Boy  Scouts  up  there,  handing  out  propaganda  [favoring  the 
wilderness  classification  for  Henry  W.  Coe  park].   He's  talking 
about  the  beautiful  trees,  golden  eagles,  mountain  lions,  coyotes, 
deer,  all  this  wildlife.  Now  the  state  will  own  this  thing,  put 
it  in  wilderness,  and  it'll  be  taken  care  of  for  all  perpetuity. 

I  said,  "You  know,  I  feel  like  this  is  the  second  day  of 
creation.   Where  in  the  hell  did  these  things  come  from?  These 
animals  have  all  been  there  for  hundreds  of  years ,  protected 
by  the  ranchers  that  lived  there,  that  owned  it.  You  mean  to 
tell  me  all  these  cattlemen  that  own  this  property  up  here 
killed  all  these  animals  like  you're  saying  they're  gonna  do? 
They  didn't  kill  anything.   They  killed  what  they  wanted  to  eat, 
sometimes.   If  they  had  a  predator  that  became  dangerous,  they 
killed  it;  you'll  have  to  do  the  same  thing.   You  know,  just 
because  they've  got  those  mountain  lions  with  electronic  devices 
around  their  neck  to  locate  and  protect  them,  doesn't  guarantee 
that  one  of  them  isn't  going  to  go  goofy  once  in  a  while  and  have 
to  be  destroyed.   Nobody  killed  them  for  any  other  reason.  You 
guys  got  so  damned  misled." 

Well,  that  was  my  argument  at  Mineral  King:   let  everybody 
enjoy  it,  the  people  paid  for  it.   I  think  it  was  like  two 
thousand  jobs  would  have  been  created  as  a  result  of  Mineral 
King.   I  mean,  not  only  employed  by  them,  but,  more  people  going 
up,  you'd  need  more  gasoline  stations,  you'd  need  more  motels 
on  the  outside,  restaurants,  and  so  on.   I  thought  that  would 
be  a  hell  of  a  good  program  in  the  bad  economy  that  was  going  in 
in  Tulare  County. 
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Sharp:     The  points  Chat  you  bring  up  were  exactly  the  ones  that  the 
environmentalists  brought  up  on  the  other  side:   that  the 
traffic  would  create,  new  motel  situations,  and — 

Crist ina:   So  what's  wrong  with  it?  What's  wrong  with  that?  Basically 
this  country  is  a  business-oriented  country.   Take  away  the 
money  that  has  contributed  to  this  country  by  virtue  of  profit 
making  and  prof it -making  enterprises,  where  in  the  hell  are  we? 

The  average  environmentalist  that  I  keep  running  into  pays 
such  a  damn  little  of  the  tax  structure  of  this  country,  that 
I  wouldn't  even  give  them  an  opportunity  to  talk  until  at  least 
he  paid  damn  money  to  make  it — to  make  an  impact  on  somebody. 

I  have  no  objections  to  a  true  environmentalist.   But  you 
got  to  be  reasonable  about  it.  When  they  start  talking  about 
contamination  in  wells  and  so  forth,  I  agree  with  them  100  percent. 
You  know,  if  you  break  the  rules,  you  should  be  penalized 
heavily.   We  should  have  guards  against  these  kinds  of  things, 
no  question  in  my  mind. 

You  start  telling  me  about  the  backwoods  up  there ,  I  may 
not  have  walked  as  much  as  they  have,  but  when  we  talked  about 
Henry  Coe  Park  I  said,  "This  is  my  fifty-first  year  up  here.   I 
started  as  an  eighteen-year-old  boy,  and  I'm  sixty-eight  now. 
I've  been  all  over  that  country  up  there,  when  it  was  private 
property.   And  I  own  a  thousand  acres  of  it. 

Fact,  this  is  a  picture  of  the  lake  that  I  built  outside  of 
my  cabin  up  there.   [points  to  photograph]   There  was  no  lake 
there;  just  a  little  dry  piece  of  pasture.   I  built  a  dam  in 
there  and  backed  all  that  water  up,  and  what  you  see  is  about 
half  of  it. 

Sharp:     It's  beautiful. 

Cristina:   You  know,  it's  a  little  bit  of  heaven  for  me.   So,. when  I  listen 
to  these  people  who  want  to  limit  the  use  of  Henry  Coe  to 
wilderness  and  back  packers  and  keep  out  the  great  number  of 
family-oriented  users,  I  get  upset. 

On  our  trip  through  Henry  Coe  Park  one  leader  from  a 
state  university  called  our  attention  to  some  grazed  over  grass 
and  pointed  out  several  small  insects  on  the  ground.   He  said 
that  grazed  grass  eliminated  their  protection  because  it  was  so 
short  the  birds  could  get  to  them,  and  birds  were  predators  to 
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Cristina:   insects.   Therefore  we  shouldn't  permit  cattle  grazing.   These 
people  can  make  an  argument  for  any  reason.   What  an  absurd 
position. 

Cattle  grazing  can  and  will  protect  the  area  if  properly 
supervised.  Long  uncontrolled  grass  enhances  the  fire  hazard 
in  one  of  the  most  fire  hazardous  parts  of  California. 

If 

Cristina:   There  are  parts  of  that  park  up  there  that  would  be  beautiful 
for  family-oriented  use. 

I  had  four  people,  one  man  and  three  women,  in  my  car,  and 
we  went  all  over  this  park,  for  two  days.   They  couldn't 
believe  how  big  this  park  is. 

I  said,  "You  know,  when  you  add  this  thing  up  together 
it's  gonna  be  seventy  thousand  acres.   There  are  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  counties  that  aren't  seventy  thousand  acres,  in  size. 
It's  immense. 

"So  if  people  want  a  wilderness,  take  twenty  thousand  acres, 
twenty-five  thousand  acres,  in  the  back  end  of  it,  or  in  the 
heart  of  it,  and  make  a  wilderness  park. 

"And  the  fringe  of  the  park,  where  people  can  drive  to, 
with  their  cars,  you've  got  water  in  some  places  there  so  that 
you  can  make  campsites  for  people.  You've  got  riding  trails 
for  horseback  riding,  you've  got  a  couple  of  places  there  where 
you  can  fish  all  year  round.   Make  it  where  everybody  can  get 
some  use  of  it."  Period/end. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Jack  S.  McDowell  was  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to 
document  the  experiences  and  observations  of  a  professional  journalist  working 
with  Ronald  Reagan's  campaigns  in  California.  McDowell  was  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  and  veteran  Hearst  reporter  covering  the  legislature  in  Sacramento  when 
he  was  asked  by  political  consultant  Bill  Roberts  to  head  up  the  press 
operation  for  th'e  San  Francisco  office  of  Spencer-Roberts  Company.   They  were 
"tooling  up  for  [Reagan's]  1970  campaign  [for  re-election  as  governor] .. .and 
wanted  somebody  who  was  part  of  the  major  political  coverage  scene... who  knew 
the  players  and  the  issues." 

In  1966,  McDowell  had  thought  the  Spencer-Roberts  organization  was 
"bonkers"  to  go  into  Ronald  Reagan's  primary  campaign  for  governor  against  the 
established  Republican  candidate,  George  Christopher.   Covering  that  primary 
and  the  fall  campaign  against  Pat  Brown,  the  favored  incumbent,  McDowell 
reports  that  it  became  "apparent  to  those  of  us  who  really  had  spent  time 
covering  [Reagan]  on  the  campaign  trail  that  he  was  not  dumb."  In  the  final 
weeks  before  the  election,  "I'm  seeing  this  nobody,  political  nobody  (prior 
to  that  time)  becoming  a  real  challenge  to  the  incumbent." 

The  1968  effort  to  win  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  for  Reagan, 
McDowell  refers  to  as  the  "non-campaign."  He  was,  however,  impressed  with 
what  the  governor  did  in  his  appearances  before  crowds .   Some  of  them  were 
hostile  at  first  but  Reagan's  combination  of  self-deprecating  one-liners  and 
forceful  positions  on  issues  usually  won  them  over.  For  a  reporter  covering 
the  Republican  convention  that  year,  the  big  news  lead  was  whether  or  not 
Reagan  would  declare  his  candidacy  in  Miami  Beach.   According  to  McDowell, 
William  Knowland  was  the  deciding  factor  in  urging  Reagan  to  do  so,  probably 
because  of  Knowland 's  continuing  opposition  to  Richard  Nixon. 

The  bulk  of  the  present  interview  discusses  McDowell's  work  as  press 
director  of  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  Governor  Reagan.   What  he  was  in  charge 
of  was  a  full-fledged  news  bureau,  which  McDowell  endeavored  to  operate  as 
objectively  as  an  independent  service.   In  addition  to  official  press  confer 
ences,  McDowell  saw  to  it  that  the  candidate  was  available  to  local  media 
people  in  shorter  stops  throughout  the  state.   "Sometimes  their  questions  were 
pretty  good,  fresh  questions."  And  whenever  possible  in  daily  releases, 
McDowell  sought  to  "publicize  facts  that  tended  to  show  that  he  wasn't  such 
a  horned,  right-wing  devil  as  some  people  thought."   Security  was  also  a 
significant  concern  in  that  period  when,  McDowell  recalls,  "there  was  almost 
a  riot  a  day."  There  were  alarming  incidents  in  Chico ,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
elsewhere,  such  as  the  occasion  when  a  press  bus,  mistaken  for  the  candidate's, 
was  pelted  with  rocks. 

At  McDowell's  insistence,  Paul  Beck,  press  secretary  in  the  governor's 
office,  generally  accompanied  Reagan  on  campaign  trips.   McDowell's  concern 
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was  to  separate  governing  from  campaigning;  the  press  secretary  should  make 
any  announcements  needed  of  official  acts  fay  the  governor,  not  the  campaign 
press  chief.  As  McDowell  saw  it,  "you're  asking  100  percent  of  Mr.  Reagan  for 
both  the  campaign,  as  well  as  being  governor." 

The  interview  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era 
project  in  providing  insight  into  the  operation  of  Mr.  Reagan's  campaigns. 
It  also  provides  a  lively,  informative  picture  of  an  accomplished  newspaperman 
at  work. 


The  discussion  was  recorded  in  Mr.  McDowell's  Burlingame  office,  where  in 
1983  he  was  a  partner  in  Woodward  &  McDowell,  a  political  campaign  management 
firm  which  also  creates  and  produces  broadcast  advertising,  and  consults  on 
public  affairs  in  the  western  United  States.  The  interviewer  made  an  effort 
to  also  interview  Richard  S.  Woodward  on  his  role  in  Reagan's  1970  re-election 
bid  as  director  of  the  northern  California  campaign,  but  Woodward  was 
unavailable.  A  transcript  of  the  interview  was  later  sent  to  McDowell  for 
review,  on  which  he  made  only  minor  revisions  before  returning  it  to  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  for  final  production. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 
(Please  print  or  write  clearly) 

Your  full  name     Jack  S.  McDowell 

Date  of  birth   Feb.  23.  1914     Place  of  birth   Alameda.  California 

Father's  full  name     ,1  Sherman  MrDnwpll 


Birthplace  Mar  Arthur,  Ohin 


Occupation       Newspaperman.  FnnnHpr/piihl  i  <;hpr  of  AlampHa 
Mother's  full  name     Mvra  Friersnn  McDowell 


Birthplace  Clatskanie.  Oregon 


Occupation    Housewife,  realtor 


Where  did  you  grow  up  ?     Alameda 


.„       Atherton 
Present  community  


Lincoln  Elementary  School  (Alameda),  Alameda  High  School;  San 
Education  

Jose  State  College  (no  degree;  did  not  complete  four  years) 

Occupation(s)  See  attached  biographical  notes . 


Special  interests  or  activities    Family.  Boating  .   (cabin  cruiser; 
the  "Campaigner."),  photography. 
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Biographical    Notes 

JACK  s.  MCDOWELL 


PERSONAL 

Born  February  23,   1914  into  a  newspaper  family  at  Alameda,   California,   son 
of  the  late  0.   Sherman  McDowell,   founder  and  publisher  of  The  Alameda  Times-Star. 
Jack  McDowell's  brother,  Clifford,   is  a  retired  vice  president  of  United  Press 
International . 


McDowell 
to  Jeanette  C 
grandchildren 


s  home  is  in  Atherton  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula.     He 
,  McDowell.     They  are  parents  of  three  grown  daughters  and 


is  married 
have  four 


McDowell   was  educated  in  Alameda  public  schools  and  San  Jose  State  College. 


PROFESSIONAL 

Currently  a  partner  with  Richard  S.  and  Mary  H.  Woodward  in  Woodward  &  Mc 
Dowell.  The  firm  is  engaged  in  political  campaign  management,  the  creation  and 
production  of  broadcast  advertising  and  consultation  on  governmental  and  public 
affairs. 

Best-known  campaigns:     1980,  defeat  of  Proposition  11   (the  energy  tax  init- 
itative);   1978,  defeat  of  Proposition  5   (anti-smoking  initiative);   1976,   election 
of  U.   S.   Senator  S.   I.   Hayakawa;  1970  (with  Spencer-Roberts   &  Associates)  re 
election  of  Governor  Ronald  Reagan. 

Newspaper  career  highlights: 

1942  --  Joined  The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  staff  as  general 
assignment  reporter  and  staff  writer. 

1945  —  Awarded  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Journalism  for  the  year  1944. 
1946-50  --  Wrote  daily  feature  column,   "Memo  From  Mac." 
1950-56  —  City  Editor. 

1956-69  —  Political    Editor,  The  Call -Bulletin;   same  position 
under  the  merged  mastheads  of  The  News  Call -Bulletin 
and  The  Examiner.     Covered  all   California  Legislature 
sessions,  state  and  national    political   campaigns  during 
this  period. 

Prior  to  joining  The  Call-Bulletin  staff,  McDowell   was  managing 
editor  and  co-owner,   in  association  with  his  brother,  of 
The  Eugene   (Ore.)   Daily  News  and  The  Turlock   (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal.     He  began  his  newspaper  training  on  The 
Alameda  Times-Star  while  he  was   in  high  school. 

During     World  War  II,  McDowell   wrote  the  book,   "And  Pass   the  Amunition," 
in  collaboration  with  Navy  Chaplain  Howell   M.   Forgy  of  Pearl    Harbor  fame.     He 
also  has  written  numerous  non-fiction  articles  published  in  national   magazines. 
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[Date  of  Interview:   June  14,  1983 ] 

A  Newspaper  Family 


Sharp : 

McDowell : 
Sharp : 
McDowell : 

Sharp : 
McDowell : 


Sharp : 


We  were  discussing  DMI  [Decision  Making,  Inc.] 
that  DMI  was  fairly  new. 


I  was  thinking 


No. 


In  the  '70  campaign,  or  was  it — ? 

No.  Well,  the  '70  campaign  was  now  thirteen  years  ago.   I  think 
that  they  might  have  been  somewhat  youngish  to  the  point  of  being 
three  or  four  years  old  at  the  time. 

I  didn't  see  mention  of  them  in  the  material  we  did  on  the  '66 
campaign. 

I  think  they  were  involved.   Dick  [Richard  S.  Woodward]  would  know. 
Dick,  my  partner,  was  in  the  '66  campaign.   I  covered  it,  but  I  was 
not  part  of  it.   But  he  was.   Incidentally,  he  just  got  back  from 
out  of  town,  and  he's  about  to  head  out  again.  We've  got  a  campaign 
going  in  Houston. 

[interruption] 

I  thought  we'd  just  start  by  getting  a  little  more  biographical 
background  based  on  the  sheet  that  you  were  able  to  fill  out.   I 
see  that  your  father  [J.  Sherman  McDowell]  was  a  newspaperman. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  33. 


Sharp:     Alameda  Times-Star.   Did  you  get  some  of  your  interest  in  newspaper 
work  from  your  dad? 

McDowell:  Well,  I  think  that- 
Sharp:     Could  you  avoid  it?   [laughs] 

McDowell:   Pretty  obvious.  Not  only  was  he  a  newspaperman,  so  was  my  brother 
[Clifford  McDowell]  and  I.   I  had  really  a  long-standing  desire  to 
get  into  the  editorial  department  side  of  newspapers.  He  didn't 
push  it,  but  he  didn't  have  to.   I  doubt  if  he  would  have  pushed. 

In  the  case  of  my  brother,  he  had  sort  of  an  electronic  bent 
and  at  one  time  was  considering  electrical  engineering  as  his 
major  and  his  career.  He  changed  on  his  own  volition.   I  know  the 
family  didn't  push  him  on  that. 

He  and  I  were  in  business  together.  We  owned  and  operated  the 
Turlock  Daily  Journal.   I  think  you'll  find  all  of  that  in  those 
biog  notes. 

Sharp:     Good. 

McDowell:   Then  the  Eugene,  Oregon  Daily  News . 

The  war  came  along,  and  he  went  into  the  navy,  was  commissioned 
as  a  lieutenant.   I  flunked  on  eyes,  feet,  weight,  and  a  number  of 
things  and  did  not  go  into  the  service.   I  was  overseas  as  a  war 
correspondent,  however.  You  probably  noted  that  it  was  out  of  that 
experience  that  I  did  a  series  that  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  [in 
journalism  for  1944], 

[During  his  review  of  the  transcript,  McDowell  added  additional 
information  about  this  series.] 

The  series,  as  in  the  case  of  most  news  stories  that  continue 
over  a  period  of  days,  had  no  title. 

It  was  a  five-day  series  on  the  then-brand  new  process  of 
shipping  whole  blood  by  air  from  California  to  the  forward  areas  of 
the  Pacific.   Because,  unlike  powdered  plasma,  whole  blood  is  in 
bottles  tagged  with  the  identification  of  the  donor,  I  was  able  to 
match  up  the  California  donors  (with  name  and  address)  with  the  GI 
recipient  in  a  forward  area  hospital  (mostly  jungle  Quonsets)  and 
interview  the  recipient  about  his  battle  experience  while  he  was 
receiving  the  transfusion. 

.  .  .  And  Pass  the  Ammunition  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  series  on  whole  blood  that  was  written  for  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  and  was  also  published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 


McDowell:   Express .   .  .  .  And  Pass  the  Ammunition  was  a  book  I  wrote  in 

collaboration  with  the  late  Lieutenant  Commander  (Chaplain)  Howell 
M.  Forgy  of  Pearl  Harbor  fame.   It  was  published  by  Appleton-Century 

[Transcript  resumes.] 

McDowell:   My  brother  then  went  on  and  became  ultimately  vice-president  of 

United  Press  International  and  in  charge  of  their  worldwide  picture 
service.  He  is  now  retired. 

Sharp:  Where  is  he  living? 

McDowell:  Alameda,  where  we  started. 

Sharp:  Oh,  still! 

McDowell:  No,  not  still.   He  just  recently  moved  back  there. 

Sharp:  Did  you  have  sisters,  too,  or  just  the  one  brother? 

McDowell:  No,  just  the  two  of  us. 

Sharp:     I  wonder  if  you  ever  went  with  your  dad  to  the  paper  when  you  were 
boys  and  just  hung  around  a  bit? 

McDowell:   I  started  working  there  before  I  was  twelve,  on  Saturdays  and 

vacations  and  stuff,  and  worked  in  all  departments.  Obviously,  as 
a  flunky,  but — .   He  was  well  aware  that  the  newsroom  was  where  I 
ultimately  wanted  to  be.   I  was  working  in  the  circulation  depart 
ment  after  school,  high  school,  doing  a  street  sales  route.   Oh, 
I'd  run  into  ten-cent  fender-bender  auto  accidents,  drownings,  and 
stuff — in  Alameda  we  had  loads  of  those.   More  than  auto  deaths. 

Being  around  the  island  and  on  the  scene  quite  often  and  such 
stuff,  I  would  find  that  I  had  an  excuse  to  then  prowl  and  dump  a 
story  on  the  city  desk  and  anxiously  look  to  see  whether  it  got 
any  ink.   [laughs] 

Sharp:     Did  it  sometimes? 

McDowell:   Most  of  the  time.   However,  to  work  full-time  as  a  paid  reporter, 
there  was  a  vacation  relief  spot  coming  up  that  I  knew  about.   So, 
obviously,  I  put  the  heat  on  my  dad  and  asked  him,  told  him  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  it.   He  was  very  kind.   I  loved  him  very 
much,  but  he  was  also  wiser  (and  sterner)  than  I  probably  thought 
at  the  time,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  the  city  editor.   You 
don't  apply  for  a  job  in  the  city  room  with  the  publisher.   You  do 
with  the  city  editor."  His  name  was  Bill  Howell  and  he  was  a 
tyrant!   [laughter]   He  really  was.  Which  is  good.   Every  reporter 


McDowell:   should  break  in  under  an  unmitigated  tyrant.   It  gets  all  sorts  of 
faulty  barnacles  scraped  off  in  a  hurry. 

I'm  sure  that  the  city  editor  did  talk  to  my  dad  to  get  a 
green  light  on  it,  but  at  any  rate,  I  did  get  hired  for  summer 
relief,  which  was  in  various  beats,  from  sports  to  city  hall  to 
police  to  whatnot. 

Sharp:  So  you  really  got  a  wide — 

McDowell:  Yes.   It  sort  of  went  from  there. 

Sharp:  This  was  one  of  your  high  school  summers  probably? 

McDowell :  Yes . 

Sharp:  Your  mom  was  in  real  estate? 

McDowell:  Well,  in  later  years.   She  had  an  office  in  Oakland  for  a  while  in 
a  partnership  with  another  woman.   I'm  fuzzy  on  the  details  of 
when  or  how  long.   But  [the  questionnaire]  did  call  for  occupations, 
so  I  put  that  down. 

Sharp:  Did  you  have  any  religious  influences  when  you  were  young? 

McDowell:  Not  particularly.   I  went  to  Sunday  school. 

Sharp:  Which  denomination  was  it? 

McDowell:  Congregational  and  Presbyterian.  Most  of  it  was  Congregational. 

Sharp:     Are  there  any  interesting,  especially  interesting,  notes  about 
growing  up  in  Alameda  besides  getting  the  news? 

McDowell:  That's  a  little  difficult,  a  long-range — . 

Sharp:     Your  working  on  the  newspaper  from  an  early  age,  it  seems  like, 
would  give  you  sort  of  a  special  way  of  looking  at  events. 

McDowell:   I  think  it  did,  definitely.   I  think  there  was  more  of  a  detached 
viewpoint  all  through.  Certainly  my  later  years  in  high  school 
and  college.   I  was  sort  of,  I  think,  an  enforced  observer  on  a 
lot  of  things.   Because  I  figured  that  was  how  one  had  to  be  or 
should  be.  And  yes,  it  was  different.   Maybe  I  overdid  that  a 
bit.  I  don't  know. 


Sharp : 


Why  did  you  decide  that  the  editorial  part  was — ? 


McDowell:   Because  I  have  no  stomach  for  the  business  office.   I,  you  know, 
flunkied  in  the  advertising  department,  circulation,  and  business 
office,  composing  room,  whatnot.   Today  the  phrase  is  a  newsman, 
and  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  handle.   That  term  was  never  heard 
of  then,  because  there  was  no  broadcast  reporting  in  news  depart 
ments  . 

Sharp:     Certainly. 

I  grew  up  in  Kansas  City.   When  I  was  very  young,  we  took  a 
tour  of  the  Kansas  City  Times  building.   The  smells  and  the  sounds 
and  the  machinery  was  sort  of  startling  to  me .   I  guess  I  remember 
the  smells  almost  more  than  anything  else. 

McDowell:   A  very,  very  definite  odor  to  a  newsroom.   To  me,  it  was  great.   I 
loved  it.   It  was  a  combination  of  newsprint,  the  paper,  fresh 
newsprint,  the  ink,  and  cigarettes. 

Sharp:     Oh,  yes,  sure. 

McDowell:   It  created  an  aroma,  or  odor,  whichever  you  want  to  call  it 
[laughter],  that  you  find  nowhere  else. 

Sharp:     Yes.   That  really  has  changed  an  awful  lot. 

McDowell:   Yes.   I  say  you  find  nowhere  else;  you  found  nowhere  else.   Because 
I  don't  think  it  probably  exists  anywhere  now. 

Sharp:     I  don't  think  so.  Maybe  on  some  of  the  older,  smaller  ones,  smaller 
town  ones . 

McDowell:   That  may  be. 


Career  at  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  Examiner:   General 
Assignment  Reporter,  "Memo  from  Mac,"  and  Political  Writer 


Sharp:     You  went  to  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  at  some  point.   I'm  not 
sure  when  that  was. 

McDowell:   Yes,  in  1942,  August  of  1942.   I  started  there  as  a  general  assign 
ment  reporter. 

Sharp:     Why  did  you  pick  the  Call-Bulletin? 

McDowell:   As  you  may  or  may  not  have  found  out,  when  one  is  seeking  employment, 
one  doesn't  always  pick  out  exactly  what  it's  going  to  be.   [laughter] 
The  Call-Bulletin  wasn't  what  I  had  in  mind.   It  turned  out  to  be 
fortuitous . 


McDowell:  When  I  was  in  the  valley,  in  Turlock,  I  did  what  we  call  string 
work,  particularly  on  photos.   In  a  small  situation  such  as  that, 
doubling  as  editor,  a  reporter,  and  photographer.   And  sold  a  lot 
of  pictures  to  the  Examiner,  some  to  the  Chronicle,  Call-Bulletin, 
wire  services,  and  others.  But  sold  more  of  them  to  the  Examiner . 
I  got  to  know  some  of  the  people  there.   I  thought  the  aggressive 
newsroom — it  had  nothing  to  do  with  editorials,  because  in  the 
newsroom  you  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  them  anyway — but  I  did 
admire  the  aggressive  newsroom  action  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 
The  Examiner  was  sort  of  an  embodiment  of  that,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  Call-Bulletin. 

When  we  sold  the  newspaper,  the  Daily  News ,  in  Eugene,  we  sold 
its  circulation  and  some  assets,  too,  to  the  Regis ter-Guard .  the 
number  one  paper  there  and  our  opposition.  They  had  no  need  for 
any  of  the  plant  equipment.  My  brother  went  in  the  navy,  but  we 
had  a  whole  plant  to  dispose  of.   It  took  me  some  time  to  negotiate 
the  sale  of  all  that  stuff. 

I  came  down  here  looking — I  talked  to  a  friend  who  was  the  city 
editor  of  the  Examiner.  He  was  familiar  with  some  of  my  work  and 
said  yes,  there  would  be  a  job  there.   "When  can  you  go  to  work?" 
Well,  that  was  iffy,  because  I  didn't  know  when  I  would  get  away 
from  Eugene.   So,  he  said,  "Let  me  know.   Come  on  in  when  you  do." 

So  I  thought  I  had  a  berth  secured  on  the  Examiner.   (I'll  try 
and  shorten  this.)  Anyway,  when  I  did  come  down  to  solidify  that, 
having  gotten  rid  of  the  machinery,  this  guy  was  on  vacation.   I 
had  another  pretty  good  friend  who  was  managing  editor  of  the  Inter 
national  News  Service,  which  was  in  the  Call-Bulletin  building.  He 
insisted  that  I  go  up  and  talk  to  the  city  editor.   I  was  a  bit 
reluctant,  because  I  had  talked  to  him  on  that  first  tour,  and  I 
found  no  encouragement  whatever.   I  thought  he  was  sort  of  snotty. 
So  I  said,  "No,  I'll  just  wait." 

He  said,  "Co  on.   I  think  this  might  be  just  the  right  time." 

Well,  he  knew  that  one  of  their  top  guys  was  leaving.   So 
anyway,  I  did.   It  didn't  change  my  opinion  of  the  guy,  but  he  said, 
"Okay,  if  you  want  to  try  it,  come  on  tomorrow  morning,  for  a  one- 
day  trial,  you  understand."   [laughter] 

Sharp:     A  real  gentle  soul. 

McDowell:   Yes.   So  anyway,  that  one  day  extended  to  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
years.   [laughs] 

Sharp:     Did  you  come  in  doing  political  news? 

McDowell:   Oh,  no,  I  was  just  general  assignment  reporter.   Then  in  1946 — 


Sharp:     That's  your  future  column. 

McDowell:   Yes.   Did  that  until  1950,  then  became  city  editor.   Incidentally, 
this  city  editor  that  I  objected  to,  we  fought  like  cats  and  dogs. 
My  friend  over  on  the  Examiner  returned  from  his  vacation,  and  I 
went  to  him  and  said,  "Look,  my  God,  I'm  going  crazy  under  this 
guy.   Is  that  job  still  open?" 

He  said,  "I  can't  touch  you  so  long  as  you  have  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  Call-Bulletin.   The  Hearst  organization,  they'll 
forgive  some  embezzlement,  some  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but 
never  for  pirating  another  Hearst  newspaper." 

He  said,  "You're  going  to  have  to  be  completely  severed."  He 
said,  "I'm  even  hesitant,  and  I  can't  tell  you  now,  while  you're 
still  there,  that  yes,  there  will  be  a  job."  But  he  left  it  with 
inflections  and  whatnot  that  he  thought  there  would  be. 

Anyway,  in  the  meantime,  this  guy  and  I  began  to  get  along 
pretty  well  and  became  very,  very  good  friends. 

Sharp:     This  column,  the  "Memo  from  Mac,"  was  that  a — 

McDowell :   Daily . 

Sharp:     About  things  going  on  in  San  Francisco? 

McDowell:   I  had  an  awful  lot  of  freedom  in  it.   I  could  take  it  almost 

anywhere.   I  took  it  across  the  Pacific.  By  "taking  it,"  I  mean 
I  wrote  from.   A  lot  of  California-type  travel.   If  there  was  some 
event  or  something.   It  really  had  no  dictated  format.   Some  days 
I  might  have  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  things  that  had  occurred. 
Other  times  maybe  the  whole  thing  would  be  an  essay  type,  whether 
it  was  whimsy  or  on  minor  crusades,  and  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  those.  Whether  it  was  something  about  the  Muni  railway,  or 
parking  lots,  or  whatever. 

There  was  sort  of  a  heavy  cardboard-type  thing  printed  up  with 
two  or  three  colors  on  it,  called  a  "Good  Guy  Gimmick."   Somebody 
who  did  something  particularly  good  that  I  heard  about  that  was 
offbeat,  and  wrote  about  in  the  column.   The  clipping  of  that  would 
be  pasted  on,  and  the  guy's  name  put  on  it,  and  I  would  sign  it  and 
we  would  announce  the  awards  of  "Good  Guy  Gimmicks." 


So  there  was  that  sort  of  thing, 
political. 


It  never  got  weighty,  never 


Covering  the  1966  California  Gubernatorial  Campaign 


Sharp:     I  wanted  Co  get  some  ideas  from  you  about  the  coverage  of  the  '66 
campaign.  Primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  political  news 
writing.  Maybe  we  could  talk  about  just  what  was  notable  about 
the  campaign  in  '66.  Most  of  our  time  will  be  spent  on  1970,  but 
I  thought  we'd  get  a  little  bit  of  background,  and  talk  about  '68 
as  well . 

McDowell:   Not  '68. 

Sharp:  Well,  your  coverage  in  '68  of  the  Republican  national  convention 
that  you  mentioned.  Is  that  not  right? 

McDowell:  Yes,  I  covered  that.   I  covered  the  '64  convention,  the  '60 
convention. 

Sharp:     I  wasn't  sure  if  you  had  or  not,  but  we  could  talk  about  Mr.  Reagan 
in  terms  of  the  '66  campaign. 

McDowell:   Oh,  I  see.   The  1968  campaign  was  known — which  may  be  of  interest 
to  you — as  the  "non-campaign."   [laughter] 

Sharp:  Right.  Which  we're  finding  more  and  more  evidence  of  that  "non- 
campaign." 

McDowell:   If  you  fire  off  with  questions,  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
respond. 

Sharp:     One  of  the  issues  with  the  '66  campaign,  and  we'll  get  to  this  a 
little  bit  later,  was  the  employment  of  Spencer-Roberts  as  a  very 
important  ingredient  in  the  campaign. 

McDowell:   That's  right.   That  was  not  an  issue  of  the  campaign. 
Sharp :     No . 

McDowell:   But  it  was,  indeed,  important.   I  knew  Stu  Spencer  and  Bill  Roberts 
from  covering  politics.  And  others  in  their  organization.  Good 
friendly  relationship,  and  I  had  a  high  regard  for  them.   I  mean, 
they  were  good  operators.   They  weren't  sleazy,  and  they  seemed  to 
know  what  they  were  doing. 

Sharp:     And  they  had  interesting  ideas,  in  terms  of  running  campaigns. 

McDowell:  Right.  So  then  when  they  got  onto  this  Ronald  Reagan  thing  [his 
gubernatorial  candidacy],  I  thought  they  were  absolutely  bonkers 
and  told  them  so.  I  mean,  we  were  well  enough  acquainted,  they 


McDowell:   and  some  others  in  their  organization,  I  said,  "You  guys  are 
absolutely  crazy." 

Because  George  Christopher  was  the  front-runner,  or  seemingly 
so,  for  the  Republican  nomination.   They  had,  oh,  a  nut  from  Marin 
County,  William  Penn  Patrick,  who  had  dollars  but  no  brains.   He 
wasn't  going  anywhere.   That  was  easy  to  see.   But  Christopher 
seemed  to  be  the  establishment  guy. 

As  the  campaign  progressed,  a  couple  of  things  happened. 
First  off,  Pat  Brown  [Edmund  G.,  Sr . ] ,  the  incumbent,  considered 
that  Christopher  would  be  his  opponent  and  was  convinced  of  it. 
He  hardly  recognized  Reagan  as  part  of  the  campaign. 

What  I  did,  and  it  was  not  unique  to  me — this  is  a  normal 
pattern  of  coverage  in  a  large  campaign  for  governor  or  president 
or  whatnot:   A  big,  huge  sheet,  like  the  LA  Times ,  will  assign  two 
people,  one  to  each  candidate,  or  if  there  are  three  real  conten 
ders,  maybe  a  third  one,  and  then  alternate  them.   I  didn't  always 
have  an  alternate,  but  I  made  sure  that  my  time,  my  travel  time, 
was  split  between  the  candidates. 

To  me  that  was  extremely  important  in  a  campaign,  because 
unless  you  get  the  feel  of  how  suburban  LA  reacts,  how  downtown 
San  Francisco  reacts,  and  the  turnouts,  how  the  guy  handles  him 
self  (which  you  can't  get  unless  you're  just  watching  them  every 
day),  you  have  no  benchmarks  or  comparison  of  the  candidates,  crowds 
they  draw  and  audience  reactions  to  them.   Sometimes  you're  memo 
rizing  the  speech.   [laughter]   Every  candidate  has  what  is  known 
as  the  speech. 

Sharp:     Not  just  Mr.  Reagan? 

McDowell:   Oh,  no.   They  all  do.   With  maybe  a  slight  variation  for  a  specific 
audience.   Doing  that,  I  was  with  [George]  Christopher  part  of  the 
time,  and  in  a  primary,  with  Reagan  part  of  the  time,  with  Pat 
Brown  part  of  the  time.   Pat  had  no  significant  opposition.   There's 
always  some  spooks,  we  call  them,  that  don't  mean  anything,  have 
no  support,  but  they  filed.  But  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  Pat 
was  unopposed.   So  it  was  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  what  he  was 
saying,  more  than  combat  on  the  Demo  side. 

The  combat  was  all  on  the  Republican  side.   That  is  where  I 
began  to  see  not  only  big  turnouts,  but  a  very  heavy  and  favorable 
audience  reaction  to  this  guy,  Reagan. 

As  it  later  turned  out,  Pat  Brown  didn't  realize  this  until 
too  late.   Some  of  us  saw  it  in  the  primary.   Pat  later  was  trying 
to  dismiss  Reagan  as  just  an  actor,  and  got  his  foot  in  his  mouth 
and  a  few  things  on  that  one.   You  may  recall. 
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Sharp:     I  do,  yes . 

McDowell:   But  ic  was  apparent  to  those  of  us  who  really  had  spent  time 
covering  the  guy  on  the  campaign  trail  that  he  was  not  dumb. 
Really  the  thing  that  drove  that  home  was  under  Q  and  A.   He  would 
throw  back  sensible  answers — not  just  at  press  conferences,  but  to 
audiences.  He  did  very  well  in  it,  and  so  well  that  Stu  Spencer 
was  saying,  "We  want  Q  and  A  every  time  we  can." 

Sharp:     Now,  the  Q  and  A,  that  was  added,  from  what  I  had  understood  from 
other  people,  that  that  was  not  an  original  part  of  the — 

McDowell:   That  I  don't  know. 

Sharp:     Anyway,  that  he  started  adding  the  question  and  answer  session  a 
little  bit  later  in  the  campaign.   I'm  not  sure  exactly  when  it 
happened . 

McDowell:   I  can't  answer  that  because  I  don't  know.   But  I  know  that  I  watched 
him  field  these  questions.   A  lot  of  people  say,  you  know,  a  press 
conference  is  pretty  tough  on  anybody,  because  they  don't  know  who's 
going  to  throw  what.   [laughs]   I'm  inclined  to  believe  an  open 
audience  is  sometimes  even  more  so,  because  usually  the  press  has 
got  some  germaneness  to  their  questions. 

Sharp:     Sure,  the  big  issues. 

McDowell:   Out  of  a  lay  audience  of  several  hundred  people,  you  don't  know 

what  they're  going  to  come  at  you  with.   I  thought,  "This  guy  isn't 
so  stupid.  He's  handling  these  pretty  well."  I  began  to  realize 
he  was  a  quick  learner  and  that  he  must  have  some  IQ,  or  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  do  it. 

So  if  there  was  a  turning  point  in  my  evaluation  of  the  guy, 
that  was  it,  but  it  still  didn't  affect  the  realities  until,  I 
think  it  was  about  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

Going  from  candidate  to  candidate  does  something  else  for  you, 
too,  because  you  go  back  over  some  of  the  same  ground,  to  the  same 
locations. 

Sharp:     Sort  of  see  what  happens,  compare  what  happens? 

McDowell:   I'm  in  there  with  [George]  Christopher  in  Oshkosh,  or  wherever,  and 
then  I'm  there  a  week  or  two  weeks  later  with  Reagan,  or  with  [Pat] 
Brown.   Sometimes  it  tells  you  things.   There  are  certain  territories, 
like  in  Orange  County,  you  would  expect  a  conservative  candidate  to — 
particularly  in  those  days — to  outdraw  a  liberal  Democrat. 
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McDowell:  But  there  are  other,  lots  of  other,  locations  where  they're  not 
that  one-sided,  and  you  get  a  lot  out  of  the  different  reaction 
at  the  same  location. 

Sharp:     Was  the  appeal,  then,  that  you  were  beginning  to  see  that  he  had 
with  people,  was  it  his  mastery  of  the  questions  and  seeming  to 
know  what  he  was  doing,  and  to  know  what  solutions  he  had  as  a 
leader? 

McDowell:   I'm  not  too  sure,  because  at  that  time  I  was  more  concerned  with 

support  than  cause.   In  other  words,  I'm  covering  this  campaign  and 
the  election,  and  this  campaign  is  taking  a  turn.   I'm  seeing  this 
nobody,  political  nobody  (prior  to  that  time)  becoming  a  real 
challenge  to  the  incumbent. 

II 

Sharp:     There  have  been  some  very,  very  early  supporters  of  Mr.  Reagan,  in 
fact,  who  were  at  the  '64  Republican  national  convention,  when  Mr. 
Reagan  was  campaigning  for  Barry  Goldwater.   They  have  said,  "I 
knew  all  along,"  and,  "He  was  so  outstanding  at  that  point  that  '66 
was  just  sort  of  his  time,"  and  that  his  appeal  and  his  knowledge 
and  everything  were  growing  from  '64. 

You  covered  '64.   Did  you  see  him? 

McDowell:   No.   [laughs]   The  only  thing  I  remember  about  him  from  '64,  and  it 
was  indeed — they  are  correct  that  this  was  his  springboard  (there 
weren't  all  those  bright  psychoanalysts  running  around  the  place, 
believe  me) — but  he  made  a  speech  for  Goldwater  in  the  '64  campaign, 
and  it  was  a  bell  ringer,  and  everybody  remembered  him  for  it. 
That  stuck  in  the  minds  of  people  like  Henry  Salvatori,  Holmes 
Tuttle,  the  old  kitchen  cabinet  of  wealthy  southern  California 
checkbook  Republicans,  who  decided  this  guy  would  make  a  hell  of  a 
candidate,  a  great  governor.  He  was  a  conservative,  as  they  were. 
They  denoted  a  great  appeal  from  the  effect  of  that  speech.   And 
it  grew  from  there. 

Now,  at  what  time  they  talked  to  him  and  got  him  convinced, 
and  then  talked  to  Stu  Spencer  and  Bill  Roberts,  I  don't  know. 
But  it  was  fairly  close  together. 

One  of  the  things  that  threw  me  on  Spencer-Roberts  going  with 
Reagan  was,  they  were  handling  the  California  campaign  for  Nelson 
Rockefeller.   Dick  [Woodward]  was  working  on  that,  and  Stu  [Spencer] 
and  Bill  [Roberts],  and  their  whole  crew. 

Sharp:     Did  you  worry  about  their  conversion  over  to — ? 
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McDowell:   No.   I  have  always  regarded  them  and  others  as  professionals,  and 
I  try  to  regard  myself  as  one.   Then  and  now.  A  professional 
doesn't  permit  himself  to  get  emotional  in  political  things.   That 
is  for  the  volunteers,  and  they  are  essential  to  every  campaign. 
It's  up  to  the  professional,  in  my  present  business,  to  see  that 
that  energy  and  force  is  enhanced  and  put  to  good  use.   But  deliver 
me  from  any  zealots  running  around  our  own  office.   No  way! 

If  they're  real  zealots,  they  seem  unable  to  become  pragmatic 
technicians  as  members  of  a  professional  team  must.   If  they  do  get 
into  this  business,  no  matter  what  they're  hired  to  do,  they  seem 
to  want  to  become  campaign  managers  and  create  strategy.   They  are 
less  able  to  recognize  that  their  candidate  can  commit  errors  that 
must  be  met  head-on.  They're  inclined  to  say,  "Oh,  heck  with  that 
stuff;  hurray  for  our  Joe." 

Sharp:     So  when  Spencer-Roberts  went  over  to  managing  the  Reagan  campaign, 
Chat  seemed — 

McDowell:  Well,  it  was  certainly  a  change  of  character,  a  change  of  supporters 
that  they  were  involved  with.   I  thought  it  was  real  dumb,  because 
I  didn't  think  this  guy  had  a  chance  in  the  world!   [laughter]   That 
probably  establishes  my  non-credentials. 

Sharp:  But  he  did,  and  he  won,  and  two  years  later,  then,  there  is  this 
"non-campaign"  for  the  presidency,  which  is  a  huge  leap,  as  some 
would  say. 

McDowell:   Right.  Now,  I  was  not  privy  to  much  if  any  of  the  inside  thinking 
on  that.   I  considered  it  probably  premature,  but  I  was  beginning 
now  to  look  at  Reagan  entirely  differently  than  I  had  when  he 
started  campaigning  in  the  '66  primary,  because  I  knew  he  was 
capable  of  a  number  of  things. 


The  1968  Republican  National  Convention:   Reagan's  ."Non-Campaign' 
and  the  Nixon  Candidacy 


McDowell:  During  that  "non- campaign,"  as  I  refer  to  it,  and  I'm  sure  you 

know  where  that  comes  from,  he  was  not  a  candidate.  But  he  sure 
did  a  lot  of  traveling  around.   I  covered  him  on  one  tour,  not  too 
long  before — it  was  in  the  spring  [1968]. 

Sharp:     Over  the  phone  you  gave  me  quite  a  few  states — I  wrote  quickly  down 
where  you  said  you  went.   I  was  astounded. 

McDowell:   It  was  all  over. 
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Sharp:     New  Orleans,  Washington,  of  course,  the  Carolinas,  Florida, 

Illinois,  Ohio,  important  primary  states,  for  sure.   I  guess  I'd 
be  interested  to  know  what  your  coverage  was  like  on  that. 

McDowell:   You  know,  if  I  tell  you  something,  then  somebody  can  go  look  in 
the  paper  and  say,  "That's  not  what  he  did."   [laughter]   I  do 
recall  I  was  very  impressed  in  what  he  did  with  crowds.   Some  of 
them  were  hostile  at  first.   I  remember  one  at  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans.   There  was  a  chill.   I  don't  know  now  just  the  reason 
for  it.   It  was  explainable  at  the  time.   But  they  were  courteous 
and  introduced  him  nicely  enough,  but  it  wasn't  like  some  of  the 
shouting,  jumping  greeting  that  he  later  saw,  or  had  seen  in 
California. 


Sharp : 


He  had  a  format  that  was  excellent.   He  started  off  with  a 
bunch  of  one-liners;  they  were  good.   Numerous  people,  I  understand, 
contributed  to  them.   But  they  were  good,  and  he  delivered  them 
excellently.   That  was  not  tough  for  him  to  do.   He  almost  always 
managed  to  have  one  or  two  self-deprecating  one-liners  in  there. 
So  pretty  soon  he  had  the  audience  laughing.   Because,  as  I  say, 
they  were  good  gags.   Particularly  the  first  time  you  heard  them. 
(If  you  were  traveling  with  him,  they're  not  so  funny  about  the 
nineteenth  time.)   But  soon  the  audience  was  laughing  with  him. 


had  them  warmed  up,  and  he  had  them  in  his  hands, 
into  his  serious  speech,  which  he  delivered  well. 


He 

Then  he  would  go 


The  guy — I  think  even  his  worst  enemies  will  agree  that  he  is 
best  ad-libbing  on  a  stage. 

He  was  a  force  to  contend  with  in  '68,  but  not  when  it  was 
time  to  tally  the  convention  votes.  He  could  turn  an  audience 
around  in  New  Orleans  or  Chicago,  wherever,  but  that  didn't  turn 
the  commitment  of  the  political  structure  of  that  state  around. 
There  was  nowhere  that  he  had  the  votes. 

Bill  [William  F.]  Knowland,  who  at  that  time  was  no  longer 
U.S.  Senator,  but  he  was  very  active,  and,  of  course,  a  spokesman 
and  representative  of  the  very  conservative  wing  of  the  California 
Republican  party — Bill  is  the  one  who  pushed  him  to  make  a  declara 
tion  of  his  candidacy  for  the  presidential  nomination  at  the  Miami 
Beach  convention. 

What  happened  at  Miami  Beach  is,  I  guess,  real  interesting  from  a 
lot  of  different  standpoints.   Mr.  Nixon,  of  course,  was  the  heir 
apparent.   From  what  I  understand,  there  are  some  who  feel  that  the 
convention  could  have  turned  out  very  differently  had  a  few 
Southern  states,  namely,  Florida  and  some  of  the  others,  been  turned 
around.   But  within  the  first  few  hours  and  days,  it  was  clear  that 
Mr.  Nixon  had  it  sewn  up. 
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Sharp:     But  with  Mr.  Reagan,  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  campaign  and  his 
ability  to  use  the  convention  as  a  campaign  forum,  I  guess  I'd  be 
interested  to  know  how  you  assessed  that. 

McDowell:   I  always  felt  that  Reagan's  sudden  transformation  from  a  non- 
candidate  to  a  declared  candidate  was  a  great  mistake.   One  didn't 
have  to  be  a  genius  to  see  that  Dick  Nixon  had  the  nomination  sewed 
up. 

It  was  Bill  Knowland — after  the  convention  was  under  way — who 
persuaded  Reagan  to  make  his  announcement.   It  was  no  secret  that 
Knowland  and  Nixon  disliked  each  other  intensely.   I  still  wonder 
whether  that  feeling  outweighed  Knowland 's  ability  to  count  votes 
accurately — and  pragmatically. 

I  think  that  all  this  led  to  increased  media  exposure,  which 
in  politics  is  good.   He  was  exposed  to  the  nation.   He  was  exposed 
to  more  Republicans.  He  left  a  pretty  good  impression.   I'm 
presuming  that  that  did  help  him  in  later  years  when  he  was  cam 
paigning  for  the  presidency  for  real.   But  I'm  convinced  that  he 
wasn't  doing  it  at  that  time  with  the  mental  attitude  that,  "This 
is  going  nowhere,  but  it  may  help  me  in  the  future."  I  think  he 
was  reticent  to  get  beyond  the  non-candidate  posture.   But,  oh,  I 
think  he  looked  at  Bill  Knowland  as  an  old  pro.  And  certainly 
there  were  some  others;  it  wasn't  Bill  alone.  And  they  sold  him 
on  the  idea  of  becoming  a  candidate.        \ 

Sharp:     According  to  other  people  that  we've  talked  to,  for  example,  Paul 

Haerle  and  Norm  [Skip]  Watts  and  Bob  [Robert  C.]  Walker  and  Eleanor 
Ring  (Eleanor  Ring  Storrs,  now),  there  was  a  very  serious  effort  in 
terms  of  organization,  some  of  it  very  quietly  done,  but  certainly 
serious. 

McDowell:  Yes,  there  was.  That's  what  I  meant.   I  don't  think  it  was  a 

facetious  thing,  such  as,  "I'm  going  to  get  helpful  publicity  out 
of  this,  but  I  don't  intend  to,  or  expect  to,  win  anything."  No, 
I  think  it  was  serious,  and  those  people  that  you  mentioned — as  I 
said,  I'm  not  too  privy  at  that  time  to  what  was  going  on  inside — 
but  they  were.  Paul  was,  and  Eleanor  was,  and — 

Sharp:     Skip  Watts?  , 

McDowell:   To  a  certain  extent.   Skip  was  always  a  political  creature,  trusted, 
high-level  confidant  of  Tom  Reed.   Skip  Watts  was,  rather  than  a 
policy  maker,  he  was  a  policy  executor,  largely  for  Tom  Reed. 

Sharp:     He  was  very  young. 

McDowell:  Yes.  Good  guy.   I  like  him  very  much. 
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Sharp : 

McDowell: 
Sharp : 

McDowell: 


Sharp : 
McDowell : 
Sharp: 
McDowell : 
Sharp : 
McDowell : 


Yes.   I  just  listened  to  a  couple  of  the  tapes  that  my  co-worker 
did  with  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he's  very  exciting.   He's  really 
an  interesting  fellow.* 

Yes. 

How  long  were  you  in  Miami,  then,  actually  covering  the  convention, 
or  were  you  coming  and  going,  or  how  did  that  trip  work? 

[laughs]   Well,  I'll  tell  you  from  the  beginning,  I've  always  been 
a  great  one  for  taking  advantage  of  a  circumstance,  when  I  could 
combine  carfare  and  stuff  paid  for  by  employer,  and  without  doing 
any  damage  to  him,  have  it  also  serve  my  personal  benefit,  and 
this  was  such  a  case.  My  wife  and  I  went  east  ahead  of  time,  and 
went  out  to  the  Bahamas  for  a  vacation  for  a  week  or  ten  days . 

Then  we  got  back  on  the  mainland,  and  I  reported  for  work  and 
started  working  a  week  before  the  day  the  convention  opened  and 
throughout  the  convention  until  it  was  concluded. 

Were  you  then  sending  material  back? 

Oh,  yes. 

And  was  that  by  phone? 

No,  by  teletype. 

What  sort  of  focus  were  you — ? 

There  were  some  phone  calls.  You  get  in  a  hurry  on  something. 

See,  there  are  two  places  for  transmission  of  copy.  One  was 
at  the  convention  center  itself,  and  the  other  in  the  hotel  head 
quarters  press  room. 

At  that  time,  I  was  filing  on  the  Hearst  wire,  which  was  a 
leased  circuit.   It  was  not  twenty-four  hour,  and  I've  forgotten 
exactly  the  hours  it  was  open.  Most  of  the  time  I  could  file  right 
on  there. 

Sometimes  I'd  take  a  look  and  see  that  the  operator  had  a  lot 
of  copy  ahead  of  mine  and  I  was  nervous  about  our  deadline  or  some 
thing.   I  would  check  Western  Union.   We  went  in  by  Telex,  so  it 


*Readers  may  be  interested  to  see  an  interview  conducted  by  Gabrielle 
Morris  with  Skip  Watts  in  this  same  series  . 
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McDowell:  went  directly  to  a  machine  in  our  newsroom  in  San  Francisco. 
Usually  they'd  be  very  straight  with  you. 

If  it  was  maybe  a  short  bulletin  or  what  we  called  a  new  lead 
on  a  story  (the  new  top  part),  and  I  didn't  think  I  could  rely  on 
either  wire  system,  I  would  hit  the  telephone  and  tell  the  news 
desk  or  city  desk  what  I  had,  and  ask  for  somebody  there  to  take  it 
by  phone. 

It  makes  a  difference  if  a  reporter  is  calling  in  with  the 
facts,  you  have  to  get  somebody  who  can  write  it  and  write  it 
quickly  within  what  time  the  clock  is  allowing. 

Sharp:     Do  you  recall  at  all  what  sort  of  focus  you  were  taking  in  covering 
the  convention  and  Mr.  Reagan? 

McDowell:  You  know,  I  was  reporting  what  was  going  on,  as  much  as  I  could 
determine,  what  my  sources  were  telling  me.   The  big  thing  on 
Reagan  was  the  day — and  for  maybe  twenty-four  hours  leading  up  to 
it — the  push  to  have  him  go  public  with  his  candidacy.  This  was 
straight  news  reporting,  as  sources  told  me,  etc.,  and  I  was  able 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on.   I  personally  thought  it  was  sort  of 
a  dumb  move,  but  I  did  not  report  my  opinion — I  wasn't  doing  that 
type  of  stuff  at  the  time.  Of  course,  it  was  spot  action  when 
the  delegation  voted  on  it.  That  was  open;  we  were  all  in  there. 

Sharp:     I  think  that  would  be  pretty  exciting. 

McDowell:   Right.   Now,  Reagan  wasn't  my  main  story  there,  however.   I  had 
another  Californian  (Nixon)  who  was  going  to  get  the  nomination! 
And  the  fact  that  he  asked  Bob  Finch  to  be  the  vice-president 
candidate. 

Sharp:     Yes,  so  you  had  two  Calif ornians  that  you  were — 
McDowell:  That's  three. 

Sharp:     Three,  of  course,  that  you  were  focusing  on.  What  was  notable  about 
Mr.  Nixon  and  the  convention?  Do  you  recall? 

McDowell:  My  recollection  is  that,  hell,  it  was  settled.  Those  votes  were  in 
place,  as  they  should  have  been. 

Sharp:     Sure,  he  had  it  nailed  down. 

McDowell:  Before  anybody  ever  got  to  Miami  Beach.  And  they  had  to  watch, 
make  sure  that  no  fire  got  out  of  control.  I  think  they  did  it 
pretty  well. 
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II  REAGAN'S  1970  CAMPAIGN  FOR  RE-ELECTION 


Onto  Spencer-Roberts 's  Staff  in  1969 


Sharp:     I'd  like  for  us  to  talk  about  your  going  to  Spencer-Roberts  in  '69, 

unless  you  have  other  notes  about  the  convention  that  seem  interesting 
to  focus  on. 

McDowell:   Not  that  I  recall,  really,  on  that.   I  hope  you'll  be  discreet  in 
this  part  of  it,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at 
hand,  which  is  Reagan,  but  why  did  I — is  that  what  you're  asking? 

Sharp:     Yes. 

McDowell:   I  had  put  in  a  lot  of  time  in  this  business  on  the  Call-Bulletin 
and  the  Examiner .   The  Examiner  is,  in  effect,  the  Call-Bulletin 
with  the  Examiner's  name  on  it.   The  Examiner  for  years  was  not  only 
the  flagship  of  the  Hearst  organization,  but  it  was  a  morning  paper. 
The  Call-Bulletin  was  a  p.m.  When  they  went  to  the  newspaper  agency, 
the  common  mechanical,  circulation,  etc.,  the  Examiner  became  an 
evening  paper,  and  what  it  did  was,  in  effect,  take  the  place  of 
the  Call-Bulletin.   Being  the  flagship,  the  name  obviously  was 
going  to  be  the  Examiner . 

So  in  effect  all  my  San  Francisco  time  I  was — the  names  changed 
a  bit,  from  the  Call-Bulletin  to  the  News  Call-Bulletin  to  Examiner — 
still  on  the  evening  paper  of  the  Hearst  organization  there.   And 
with  a  lot  of  seniority.   By  that  time  I  had  a  little  over  twenty- 
seven  years . 

They  had,  I  always  felt,  treated  me  quite  well  on  salary  and 
conditions,  but  there  was  inflation,  there  were  other  things.   I 
realized,  and  in  a  frank  discussion,  it  was  no  secret,  that  if  I  got 
any  more  than  the  token  increase  in  income,  it  would  create  a  dominoes 
thing  that  I  guess  couldn't  be  handled. 
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McDowell: 


Sharp: 

McDowell: 

Sharp: 
McDowell : 

Sharp: 

McDowell : 
Sharp: 
McDowell : 


Sharp: 
McDowell : 


I  understood  and  wasn't  sore  at  anybody  about  it.   I  had  told  Ed 
Dooley,  the  editor,  that  I  understood  that.  But  I  had  said,  "Someday 
Ed,  I'm  going  to  look  for  a  change.   I  have  never  considered  any, 
but  I  think  if  a  good  one  comes  along,  I  will.   So  don't  be  sur 
prised.  And  I  will  never  run  out  quick  on  you  or  anything." 

Another  thing,  I  was  based  in  Sacramento  whenever  the 
legislature  was  in  session,  at  home  only  on  weekends.  With  a 
family,  and  after  fourteen  years,  that  got  a  little  tiresome,  with 
the  legislature  increasing  the  length  of  its  sessions  all  the  time. 
So  I  was  less  and  less  at  home,  and  more  and  more  away  from  home. 
On  a  sort  of  permanent  basis.   So  that  was  a  major  ingredient. 

Then  Bill  Roberts  and  Dick  Woodward,  who  was  running  Spencer- 
Roberts  's  San  Francisco  office,  dropped  in  and  said,  "Hey,  what  are 
you  doing" — this  was  in  the  capital — "for  dinner  tonight?" 

I  thought  it  was  about  some  campaign  thing  coming  up,  but  it 
was  a  pitch. 


This  was  a  month 


It  was  a  set-up. 

Yes.   So  I  finished  out  that  legislative  session. 
or  two  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Why  would  they  need  somebody  like  you? 

Beats  the  hell  out  of  me.   [laughs]   No,  Spencer-Roberts  were  tooling 
up  for  the  '70  Reagan  re-election  campaign. 

Spencer-Roberts  as  an  organization  would  want  somebody  with  your 
political  background  in  terms  of — 

And  press. 

And  press,  yes.   In  dealing  with  the  press  and  all  of  that. 

Spencer-Roberts  had  a  guy  who  did  some  press  for  them,  but  had  never 
covered  politics  nor  been  in  the  capital  press  corps.   And  that's 
what  they  wanted,  somebody  apparently  who  was  a  part  of  the  major 
political  coverage  scene. 

And  knew  it,  knew  the  people. 
The-  players  and  the  issues. 
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Day-to-Day  Work  of  the  Campaign's  News  Bureau:   Student  Unrest 
a  Major  Issue 


Sharp:     I  guess  most  of  my  questions  now  have  to  do  with  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign,  and  then  later  on  towards  the  general  election,  but 
I  thought  we  might  start  just  by  your  making  some  general  comments 
about  your  work  in  the  campaign  overall,  just  to  get  us  started. 

McDowell:   The  way  the  campaign  organization  was  set  up,  I  was  based  in  the 
state  headquarters  in  San  Francisco.   I  had  a  northern  California 
bureau,  I  called  it,  there,  which  was  combined  with  the  state  news 
director's  operation.   I  had  one  in  southern  California  with  a 
deputy  news  director,  who  was  Jan  McCoy  that  you  mentioned,  in  the 
LA  headquarters . 

Neither  of  these  headquarters  should  be  confused  with  the  San 
Francisco  County  election  campaign  headquarters.   This  was  the  state 
operation.   We  didn't  have  people  coming  in  for  buttons  and  posters 
and  stuff  like  that. 

Then  I  had  a  northern  Cal  deputy  who  worked  under  me,  and 
largely  when  I  was  traveling,  which  was  almost  every  time  the 
governor  traveled,  he  would  hold  down  that  fort.   I  had  a  secretary, 
who  also  became  traveling  secretary.   I  was  bouncing  back  and  forth 
continually. 

Every  Wednesday  morning,  I  think  it  was,  Tom  Reed,  who  was  the 
campaign  chairman,  had  a  meeting  in  a  space  at  Burbank,  the  Holly- 
wood-Burbank  airport.   We  went  through  an  unused  cafeteria  or  some 
thing  and  had  an  upstairs  room  where  we  met.   All  of  us  who  were  in 
charge  of  a  campaign  division  had  to  be  there;  if  we  absolutely 
couldn't,  because  in  some  cases  I  had  to  be  with  the  governor,  who 
was  somewhere  (he  was  never  at  any  of  these;  this  was  entirely  staff), 
I  had  to  have  my  chief  deputy  there.   And  a  couple  of  times  Jan  sat 
in  for  me . 

Was  Terry  Eagan  your  chief  deputy? 

No,  Jan  McCoy. 

Jan  was;  oh,  I  see.  And  Terry — ? 

Terry  did  for  a  while,  then  Terry  moved  over  to  some  speech  writing, 
and  the  late  Howard  Hayden  filled  for  him.   Jan  had  far  more 
experience  than  either  Terry  or  Howard.   They  were  both  good  in  their 
own  way.   They  did  not  have  the  breadth  of  experience  that  Jan  did, 
so  she  was  really  my  number  one  right  arm. 

Sharp:     Where  did  she  come  from? 


Sharp: 
McDowell: 
Sharp: 
McDowell : 
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McDowell : 

Sharp : 

McDowell ; 

Sharp: 

McDowell : 
Sharp: 

Sharp : 


McDowell : 


Sharp: 


McDowell : 


She  had  been  around.   She  had  been  in  the  Rockefeller  campaign. 
As  a  pro.   She  had  been  in  the  Reagan  '66  campaign. 

Her  name  was  new  to  me. 

It  might  be  of  interest  if  you  don't  know  where  she  is  now,  she  is 
the  high  commissioner  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories,  headquartered 
in  Saipan. 

Well,  we  probably  won't  get  to  interview  her,  then.   It  would  be 
nice! 

Yes ,  it  would  be  quite  a  trip . 

It  would,   [laughter]  Let  me  change  this  now. 

w 

A  few  specific  questions  now  about  the  early  part  of  the  campaign. 
I  had  seen  a  note  that  Reagan  announced  that  he  was  going  to  run  for 
re-election  on  March  4  of  1970.  There  was  a  use  of  fifteen-minute 
statewide  radio  and  TV  broadcasts  coordinated  with  ads  in  newspapers 
and  ten-second  spots,  as  well,  and  I  wondered  if  you  were  involved 
in  coordinating  that  sort  of — 


Not  the  paid  media.  But  obviously  I  was  aware  of  it.   I  set  up  a 
press  conference  in  the  then  Hotel  El  Mirador,  which  is  across  the 
street  from  the  capitol,  and  obviously  it  was  jammed.   At  that — 
before  or  after,  I've  forgotten  which — Reagan  himself  spoke  and 
made  his  announcement.  We  had  a  copy  of  the  film  of  that  broadcast 
and  showed  it.  We  took  off  that  night — and  the  roadshow  was  on 
right  then — for  LA,  spent  the  night  in  the  Biltmore,  and  the  next 
morning  he  filed  his  nomination  papers  at  the  Registrar  of  Voters 
office  and  went  on.   Then  we  had  almost  a  riot  a  day  in  that  whole 
primary  period,  some  of  it  very  nasty  violence. 

Yes,  it  was  a  very  difficult  period. 

How  would  you  say  that  priorities  were  assigned  about  what  you 
would  focus  on  in  terms  of  the  press  in  the  pre-primary  period,  the 
period  leading  up  to  June,  from  March  to  June,  in  terms  of  focusing 
on  welfare  or  Medi-Cal  reform?  Or  more  on  Mr.  [Jesse]  Unnih  as  his 
possible  opponent? 

We  didn't  do  much  with  Unruh  in  the  primary,  and  we  had  no  Republican 
opposition.   The  primary  was  a  period  in  which  we  got  the  governor 
around,  and  he  expressed  his  views  and  fired  up  the  troops.   Actually, 
selection  of  issues  wasn't  a  thing  that  you  might  expect  at  that 
time,  because  he  had  established  those  issues  over  a  period  of  four 
years.   Essentially,  what  he  was  saying  was,  "This  administration 
has  served  you  well,  and — " 
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Sharp:     Keep  doing  it? 

McDowell:   And  keep  doing  it.   So  it  wasn't  a  question  of  deciding  what  issues. 
He  was  committed  to  them.   There  really  wasn't  much  thought  of 
having  to  dream  up  a  new  gimmick  or  whatnot.   Obviously,  I  felt, 
and  whenever  this  was  possible,  I  publicized  facts  that  tended  to 
show  that  he  wasn't  such  a  horned,  right-wing  devil  as  some  people 
had  thought.   His  first  four  years,  we  felt,  ostensibly  proved  that. 
We  could  show  a  number  of  things  that  were  done  that  we  felt  not  only 
were  true  portrayals  of  what  the  administration  had  done,  but  also 
tended,  maybe,  to  be  more  palatable  to  the  Democrats  than  some  of 
the  other  pictures  of  the  guy. 

But  the  news  bureau  was  really  that.   It  was  not  a  propaganda 
agency,  as  you  might  consider,  because  we  ran  it  on  a  very  pro 
fessional  basis.   We  never  put  out,  in  that  or  any  other  campaign 
that  I've  had  anything  to  do  with,  anything  that,  sure  it  might 
serve  to  get  the  point  of  view  over,  but  somebody  is  quoted  saying 
it.   Actually  our  releases  were  as  clean  as  had  somebody,  an  objective 
guy  on  a  newspaper,  written  them.   The  quotes,  obviously,  were  Reagan 
or  some  official  or  somebody  saying  something  favorable,  but  that  was 
always  within  quoted  material.  We  didn't  have  to  invent  issues  or 
whatnot. 

We  depended  a  lot  on  Q  and  A,  because  I  knew  by  then  Reagan  could 
handle  it  extremely  well.   As  you  leave  Sacramento,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  get  out  of  those  sophisticated  areas,  they  don't 
have  a  governor  or  a  gubernatorial  candidate  every  day,  and  their 
local  media,  whether  TV,  newspaper,  or  whatnot,  are  very  anxious  to 
have  a  crack  at  the  celebrity  in  their  midst.   I  took  an  awful  beating 
from  old  hands  in  the  press  corps,  and  my  old  colleagues,  for  listing 
these  things.  When  we  would  hit  any  one  of  these  towns  (and  sometimes 
it  was  for  a  short  stop  or  a  speech),  well  before  the  speech  usually, 
I'd  schedule  a  "press  availability."  Everybody  said,  "McDowell,  what 
the  hell  is  a  press  availability?" 

It  is  not  a  formal  press  conference,  where  the  guy  comes  in 
with  a  statement.  A  "press  availability"  is  essentially  for  the 
local  people,  the  local  media,  to  have  a  crack  at  him.   I'd  tell 
the  press  traveling  with  us,  "You're  able  and  welcome  to  be  there, 
to  ask  questions  yourself,"  but  that's  primarily  what  it  was  for. 
So  we  did  that  to  let  these  people  have  a  crack  at  him.   And  some 
times  they  asked  some  pretty  good,  fresh  questions,  too. 

So  there  was  Q  and  A  there.   There  was  Q  and  A  from  his 
audiences,  as  we  went  about.   One  of  which  was  almost  disastrous, 
or  was  disastrous. 

Sharp:     Which  one? 
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McDowell:   That  was  in  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel  in  Yosemite.   It  was  the  Council  of 
California  Growers  convention.  We  had  to  pick  up  some  small  planes 
or  relatively  small  planes,  like  these  commuter  lines  use,  to  land 
at  Mariposa,  which  was  the  closest  landing  place,  and  then  went  by 
bus  into  Yosemite.   It  was  an  enthusiastic  audience,  as  you  might 
recall,  of  the  type  that  were  not  necessarily  carrying  Unruh 
placards . 

And  the  Q  and  A  went  on  and  on  and  on.   (I  mention  these  things 
only  because  they're  germane  to  what's  coming.)   Much  longer  than 
usual.  Q  and  A  from  the  audience.   Several  of  the  questions  con 
cerned  the  University  of  California,  and  other  places  of  violence, 
unrest,  etc  . 

Now,  I'm  going  to  have  to  confess  that  in  the  years  that  have 
passed,  I  don't  have  the  exact  words  at  hand,  but  at  any  rate,  some 
where  in  this,  he  said  that  the  disturbances  had  to  be  contained, 
"You  can't  let  this  anarchy  with  the  violence  and  people  being 
injured,  and  all  this  go  on."  "If  it  takes  a  bloodbath,  so  be  it," 
or  something  like  that.  God! 

Sharp:     Where  were  you  sitting? 

McDowell:  He  was  at  a  head  table.  He  was  there,   [laughs]   There  was  a  press 
table,  a  round  table,  right  in  front.   I  looked  around  the  table 
hoping  that  all  the  press  was  out  at  the  John  or  something. 

Sharp:     Sleeping. 

McDowell:   No,  they  were  hooked,  they  were  going  like  so.   [gestures  fast 

writing]  A  number  of  them  carried  recorders,  but  none  of  them  who 
were  present  then  had  any  going.   Now,  I  had  my  gal,  Cheryl  Bain — 
now  Klein — record  everything,  every  press  conference,  every  press 
availability,  every  speech,  every  Q  and  A.   So.  ... 

Sharp:     There  it  was. 

McDowell:  We  break  up.  We  go  getting  down  into  a  carryall  or  a  bus  or 

something  to  go  back  to  the  airport,  and  of  course,  the  traveling 
press  guys  were  with  us.   "Now,  about  that  bloodbath.  We'd  better 
get  that  quote  correct.   Can  we  get  Cheryl  to  play  it  back  on  the 
tape?" 

I  said,  "Sure."  You  know,  what  the  hell,  you  have  to  be 
honest  both  ways.   Fortunately,  she  was  right  there  at  the  time 
they  were.  They  knew  her  and  trusted  her,  and  I  think  they  trusted 
me.   I  had  had  no  time  to  monkey  with  anything.   That  recorder  ran 
out  of  tape  at  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  the  bloodbath 
remark.   [laughter]   God  almighty!   In  addition  to  the  traveling 
press  with  us,  there  was  press  covering  that  convention,  business 
page  types,  so  as  far  as  I  knew,  maybe  all  of  them  had  recorders 
going. 
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Sharp: 
McDowell : 
Sharp: 
McDowell: 


McDowell:   People  filed  their  stories.   We  had  this  long  trek  back  out  on 
this  slow,  little  plane,  and  we  get  into  Bakersfield.   We  had  a 
press  conference  coming  up  there.   It  was,  I  think,  at  6:30  p.m. 
That  was  about  six  hours  this  thing  was  kicking  around  in  the  media. 
We  were  out  of  touch,  and  I  couldn't  prove  really  what  the  hell  he 
said.   Some  of  the  quotes  were  going  far  afield.   I  couldn't  dis 
prove  anything.   I  tell  you,  it  was  a  time  for  sweat.   Reagan's 
own  recollection  was  that  he  was  using  it  only  as  an  illustration, 
that  you  had  to  face  up,  like  one  of  his  favorite  phrases  about 
"biting  the  bullet." 

Great! 

That  didn't  sell. 

Was  it  pretty  bad  once  you  saw  the  first  paper? 

It  was  sure  as  hell  not  good.   Anyway,  this  thing  sizzled,  but 
nobody  really  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  You  know,  hastily 
handwritten  notes  and  stuff. 

In  addition  to  the  campaigning,  he  had  as  governor  a  Tuesday 
morning  press  conference.   That  was  a  regular  thing.  He  was  back 
in  Sacramento  with  his  governor's  hat  on.  We  had  the  full-blown 
capitol  press  conference  coming  up  Tuesday.   I  sweated  all 
weekend,  and  I  found  the  growers  had  a  tape.   It  was  reel-to- 
reel.   I  got  to  their  office  and  made  a  copy  onto — 

Sharp:      A  cassette. 

McDowell:   Onto  a  small  recorder,  yes,  a  cassette.   I  then  made  a  transcript 
and  shot  it  by  telecopier  to  Sacramento.   It  got  there  about  an 
hour  before  the  Tuesday  press  conference  began,  and  at  least  the 
governor,  going  in  there,  had  a  chance  to  see  for  the  first  time 
what  he  actually  said.   That  was  hairy. 

Sharp:      That  sounds  like  high  drama  for  a  campaign. 

McDowell:   It  was.   But  at  any  rate,  we  survived.   I  almost  distinguished 
myself — we  were  very  security  conscious.  We  had  to  be,  because 
of  all  the  violence  that  was  surrounding  our  various  stops.  We 
were  getting  ready  for  this  Bakersfield  press  conference,  and  the 
goofiest  looking  guy  in  the  world  comes  into  the  room,  walking  toward 
the  front.   He  had  a  semi-cowboy  outfit  on,  and  his  hair  was  all 
down.   I  signaled  one  of  the  state  cops  that  was  with  us,  and  I  was 
about  to  have  him  thrown  out,  when  right  behind  him  comes  the 
governor  and  Nancy,  and  then  they  catch  up,  and  they're  chatting 
with  him.  Well,  it  was  our  host  for  the  evening.   [laughter]   It 
was  this  guy,  Buck  Owens,  big  country  star  and  recorder,  recording 
companies  and  whatnot. 
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Sharp:     Was  It  really  that  much  on  your  minds  about  the  security  and  possible 
violence? 

McDowell:   Oh,  yes.   Because  like  Chico  one  night,  Chico  State  students  and 

others  throwing  all  sorts  of  stuff,  including  big  chunks  of  concrete 
in  the  dark,  put  two  policemen  in  the  hospital.  A  TV  crew  from 
Channel  13,  KOVR  in  Sacramento,  had  just  joined  us  and  was  starting 
a  tour,  and  this  was  their  first  event,  and  just  all  hell  broke 
loose.  They  knocked  out  their  equipment.  A  guy  in  a  shoulder  pack 
with  a  light  and  camera,  knocked  the  whole  thing  out.   It  was  so 
damaged,  the  crew  had  to  leave  the  next  morning.   They  had  nothing  to 
shoot  with. 

The  first  day  out,  the  press  bus  (they  thought  the  governor 
was  in  it,  but  he  wasn't)  just  got  pelted  with  rocks  and  stuff.   I 
yelled  at  everybody  to  get  down. 

Sharp:     Were  you  scared? 

McDowell:   It  was  scary,  and  I'm  no  hero,  but,  and  I've  heard  other  people 

say  this,  and  I  think  it's  true,  you  get  so  busy  at  such  times  that 
you  don't  think  about  being  scared  until  afterwards.  Yes,  scared, 
but  I  had  a  tremendous  feeling  of  responsibility.  You  know,  I  had 
a  bus  full  of  press.   I  had  human  beings,  staff,  Cheryl,  others. 
Your  first  thing  is  to  try  and  get  some  protection  for  those  you 
feel  responsible  for.   Sometimes  it  was  just  shouting  and  stuff, 
but  there  was  violence. 

The  experience  we  had  in  Santa  Barbara  was  tremendous — the  thing 
got  out  of  hand  there,  and  they  were  up  climbing  up  roofs  alongside 
of  where  we  were  holding  a  press  conference  in  the  second  floor  of 
that  Paseo  thing. 

Ed  Hickey,  who  was  then  chief  of  security,  he  and  I  got  along 
very  well.   If  I  had  a  request  for  something,  and  it  didn't  endanger 
or  jeopardize  or  threaten  the  security,  fine,  he  would  bend  over 
backward  and  do  it.  And  vice  versa. 

I  had  this  room  set  up.   It  was  a  crazy  room  for  a  press 
conference  anyway.   It  was  long,  rectangular  thing,  like  that. 
[gestures  room  shape]  We  had  them  set  up  down  here,  and  seats  for 
the  print  media  there,  and  sort  of  centered  a  riser  for  the  TV  guys 
to  shoot  over  the  seated  reporters.   Sort  of  normal,  except  you 
usually  don't  have  them  strung  out  that  far. 

Hickey  came — there  were  windows  here  [gestures  position  on 
either  side  of  fireplace],  large  windows,  and  here.  And  he  said, 
"You're  going  to  hate  me  for  this,  but  I've  got  to  insist  on  it. 
Will  you  go  along?"   I  said,  "Well,  what  the  hell  is  it?" 
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McDowell : 

Sharp : 

McDowell : 


Sharp : 


McDowell : 


"I  want  you  to  put  the  governor  in  front  of  that  fireplace  right 
there." 

Out  of  sight  of  the  windows. 

He  said,  "If  somebody  throws  something  or  takes  a  shot  or  whatever, 
at  least  he's  protected  there,  and  they  can't  spray  him  with  glass, 
or  whatever.   Maybe  if  they  can't  see  him,  they  won't  try.   I  don't 
know."  He  said,  "This  thing  is  getting  very,  very  hairy."  Also, 
he  said,  "Now,  what  time  do  you  want  to  end  this?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know.   We  usually  go  for  about  twenty  minutes." 
He  said,  "Can  you  make  it  precisely  right  for  me  today?" 
I  said,  "Sure." 

So  we  agreed  on  a  time.  What  he  had,  the  mob  outside  was  just 
scaring  hell  out  of  him,  and  he  wanted  to  get  the  governor  down  and 
into  his  car  while  he  had  a  diversion  going  on  someplace.  And  that 
had  to  be  timed.  So,  sure.  The  governor  fielded  a  final  question, 
and  I  said,  "Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  and  it  was  right  on  the  button 
for  the  time,  and  Hickey  had  Reagan  and  his  party  out  the  door. 

Security  was  important;  it  wasn't  just  foolishness. 

It  seems  so  involved  to  consider  having  somebody  at  each  press 
conference  or  each  area  looking  around  and  making  these  sorts  of 
suggestions  about  placement  of  the  governor,  and  so  on. 

There  were  some  who  traveled  in  advance  and  were  on  location  before 
we  got  there.  They  were  also  picking  up  intelligence.   Now,  it  is 
a  state  function  to  protect  the  governor.   There  was  no  hiding  the 
fact  that  these  people  were  state  employees.   That  security  force 
was  made  up  of  state  police,  an  agency  which  a  lot  of  people  don't 
know.   Some  lend-leased  Highway  Patrol  officers,  a  couple.   Usually 
for  drivers,  but  there  were  a  couple  in  plain  clothes.  All  of  these 
were  plainclothes .  There  were  one  or  two  who  came  out  of  the 
National  Guard.   They  were  officers  with  law  enforcement  and 
protection  experience.   Then  those  who  went  in  and  advanced,  and 
picked  up  rumbles  of  what  was  going  on,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  yes,  we  were  very  conscious  of  it. 

I  had  traveling  tags.   If  you  were  part  of  the  traveling 
party,  there  were  plastic  tags  that  said,  "Governor  Reagan  Tour," 
or  words  to  that  effect,  and  then  a  Dymo  label  with  your  name.   We 
had  very  similar  tags,  same  colors,  for  baggage  tags  for  the  traveling 
press . 
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McDowell:   Now,  if  one  were  to  be  stolen,  it  would  not  be  off  of  somebody's 
neck.  The  easiest  way  to  wear  these  is  on  a  string  or  cord  and 
around  your  neck. 

The  baggage  tags  also  had  their  names  on  them,  but  the  tags 
were  printed  horizontally.   The  personal  ID  tags  were  vertical. 
All  the  cops,  but  nobody  else,  knew  that. 

We  said,  "Now,  if  you  see  anybody  wearing  a  horizontal  printed 
ID  tag  as  part  of  the  traveling  party,  arrest  them."  We  didn't  . 
have  occasion  to,  but  we  knew  that  it  would  have  been  a  stolen 
tag,  and  if  it  were  stolen,  somebody  had  something  in  mind  that 
we  didn't  want. 

Sharp:     These  ins  and  outs  of  the  campaigns  are  pretty  essential  things  to 
consider. 

McDowell:  Yes.  Obviously,  you  don't  make  any  more  noise  about  it  than  is 

absolutely  necessary.  Most  of  the  traveling  press  realize  this, 
and  a  lot  of  it  is  for  their  protection  as  well  as  the  candidate's. 
They  know  who  the  security  people  are.  They  have  to,  because  they're 
traveling  the  same  plane  on  a  lot  of  occasions.   But  they're  not 
objecting  to  it. 

Sharp:     I  am  interested  to  know  how  your  area,  directing  the  press,  would 
have  been  coordinated  with  the  governor's  office  press  direction. 
It  seems  like  you'd  be  running  parallel  in  some  things,  but  also 
sharing  him. 

McDowell:   Right.   There  were  people  in  the  campaign  who  maybe  weren't  the 

greatest  fans  in  the  world  of  either  press  secretary  Paul  Beck  or 
the  governor's  press  office.   I'll  put  it  that  way.   I  knew  and 
liked  Paul,  got  along  with  him.   I  said  that,  first  off,  I  had  heard 
that  somebody  didn't  want  him  traveling  on  the  campaign  tours,  and 
I  said,  "He  has  to." 

I  said,  "I  want  him  on  every  trip.   I  not  only  want  him,"  I 
said,  "Boy,  I'm  just  insisting.   I'll  go  to  the  mat  on  it.   Because 
once  anything  happens,  and  our  candidate  suddenly  has  to  be  gover 
nor,  put  his  governor's  hat  on — take  an  extreme:   He's  calling  up 
the  National  Guard,  reacting  to  a  very  serious  thing — I'm  a  campaign 
flack.   I'm  not  even  a  state  employee.   I  should  not  be  telling  the 
public  that  he's  calling  out  the  National  Guard.   Absolutely  not. 
Beck  should  be  there.   On  anything  that  involves  Reagan's  action 
as  governor,  Beck  does  it." 

That  was  okay  with  Paul.   He  knew  he  was  being  subordinated — 
you  always  have  a  clash  between  the  campaign  staff  of  an  incumbent 
and  his  gubernatorial  staff.   It's  a  bit  of  a  struggle  over  who  has 
control  over  "the  body." 

M 
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McDowell:   I  understand  it's  the  same  way  with  the  White  House.   There's,  too, 
sometimes  almost  to  the  same  degree,  a  feeling  that  proximity  to 
the  body  signifies  the  status  of  the  guy  on  the  regular  staff.   If 
he  is  with  the  governor,  he  has  the  status  apparently  above  someone 
who  is  not  with  the  governor,  but  he  works  for  the  governor.   It's 
always  a  little  tough  with  an  incumbent. 

We  had  an  excellent  liaison  in  Ed  Gillenwaters .   Ed  is  a  very 
bright  guy,  and  he  tried  to  calm  us  as  much  as  possible.  We  would 
shoot  our  problems  to  him,  and  apparently  he  was  getting  besieged 
from  the  governor's  office  staff. 

At  any  rate,  Beck's  presence  on  campaign  trips  was  not  just  a 
solution  to  that;  I  felt  it  was  a  very,  very  necessary  thing.   For 
example,  on  the  first  day  or  so  out,  we  went  to  UC — out  in  the 
desert  country. 

Sharp:     Irvine? 

McDowell:   Riverside.   The  governor  was  to  make  some  sort  of  an  inspection  of 
a  smog  lab  they  had  there,  because  there  was  some  smog  legislation 
that  was  very  much  in  the  news  and  the  discussions.   Okay,  as  the 
press  bus  rolled  in  onto  the  campus,  I  announced:   "Now,  we're 
about  to  enter  the  university  campus.  You  know  from  your  schedule, 
the  governor  is  going  to  go  to  the  smog  lab.   Any  questions, 
directions,  or  guidance,  the  governor's  press  secretary,  Paul  Beck, 
will  handle .   The  campaign  is  suspended  until  we  leave . "  I  made  a 
very  sharp  demarcation. 

About  that  time,  the  bus  slowed  up,  and  rocks  began  hitting 

the  windows.   So  we  dropped  that  subject  for  a  while.   [laughs] 

But  we  went  through  the  entire  campaign,  primary  and  general,  on 
that  basis,  and  had  Paul  along. 

Sharp:     Because  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  because 
you're  asking  100  percent  of  Mr.  Reagan  for  both  the  campaign,  as 
well  as  being  governor. 

McDowell:   That's  right.   I  think  it  probably  helped  because  Paul  and  I  did 
get  along.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  both  covered  together — he  was 
then  working  for  the  LA  Times — the  '66  campaign. 

Sharp:  Right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  getting  ready  for  another  inter 
view,  and  I  came  across  an  article  on  that  campaign.  I  look  to  see 
who  the  author  was,  and  it  was  Paul  Beck. 

[Dick  Woodward  enters] 
Mr Dowel 1:   Hi,  Dick.   Come  on  in.   This  is  my  missing  partner,  Dick  Woodward. 
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Woodward:      Hi.     We've  communicated.      Or  you've  communicated. 
McDowell:      She's   taking  all  sorts  of  history. 
Woodward:      Good. 

McDowell:      I   told  her  your  fleeting  schedule,    in  and  out,    and  having  just  come 
in  and  about  to   go  out. 

Woodward:      I  would  like  to  sit  down,   but  can  we  do  it,   or  talk  about  it, 
about  a  week  from  now? 

Sharp:  Sure. 


Reagan  as  Campaigner;  Final  Comments  on  the  Campaign 


Sharp:     I  was  interested — this  we  can  wind  up  on — how  exactly  the 

priorities  for  the  press,  for  your  press  work,  would  have  changed 
after  the  primary,  headed  towards  the  general  election? 

McDowell:  There  was  a  consciousness,  as  there  always  is — I'm  not  sure  I  have 
an  exact  answer  to  the  question.   In  a  primary,  you  have  to  be 
really  catering  to  whatever  party  the  guy  belongs  to.   In  this  case, 
the  Republican  party.  Nineteen  seventy  wasn't  really  typical  of 
that,  because  we  didn't  have  to  win  the  primary.  We  had  it  already. 
We  had  no  opposition.  But  we  were  more  conscious  of  playing  to 
Republican  voters  than  the  entire  electorate,  but  not  by  the  degree 
that  normally  we  would.  By  normally,  I  mean  if  we  had  Republican 
opposition  in  the  primary.  Obviously,  we  didn't  want  to  offend  the 
people  in  his  own  party.   But  his  issues  were  pretty  well  set.  We 
didn't  have  a  competitive  primary,  and  thus  we  didn't  have  those 
problems . 

Of  course,  in  a  normal  one,  you  have  to  really  toe  a  fine  line. 
You're  going  to  emphasize  those  things  that  are  more  appealing  to 
the  guy's  own  party,  but  you  can't  dare  let  him  contradict,  or  be 
two-faced  by  letting  him  say  something  else  in  the  general,  when 
he's  trying  to  get  the  opposition  votes  as  well. 

Sharp:     There  are  a  couple  of  other  things.   There  is  a  much  smaller  margin 
in  the  '70  campaign  with  which  Mr.  Reagan  won,  than,  of  course,  in 
'66.   I  wondered  if  you  had  thought  about  that  at  all,  how  you  would 
assess  why. 

McDowell:   Not  really  picked  at  it  in  depth  with  a  survey  or  anything,  but  my 
gut  reaction  is  that  that's  normal,  that  any  governor,  after  four 
years  in  office,  has  made  a  number  of  enemies,  has  disenchanted  a 
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McDowell: 


Sharp: 


a  number  of  people, 
in  his  behalf. 


It's  seldom  that  he  has  increased  the  fervor 


McDowell : 


Sharp : 


McDowell : 


I'd  be  interested  to  know  how  you  look  at  Mr.  Reagan  as  a  campaigner. 
You  had  seen  him  now  for  some  time.   You'd  seen  him  in  '66;  you'd 
seen  him  in  '68;  and  now  you  were  seeing  him  in  '70;  how  different 
did  he  look  to  you,  just  in  terms  of  his  campaigning  ability? 

More  confident.  And  of  course,  by  now,  through  his  presidential 
campaigns  and  stuff,  he's  an  old  pro.  He's  had  probably  as  much 
experience  as  anybody  in  the  country. 

Definitely. 

He  is  one  of  the  best  campaigners,  or  probably  the  best  campaigner, 
that  I've  ever  had  anything  to  do  with,  either  covered  or,  you  know, 
as  part  of  a  campaign.   One  was  his  speaking  ability.   He  is  able 
to  portray  an  unstuf fed-shirt  posture  that  is,  I  think,  terribly 
important.   He  doesn't  speak  in  the  old  William  Jennings  Bryan 
style  of  great,  silver  oratory  and  ringing  phrases.  People  today 
think  that's  corny.  Yet  you  get  some  people,  I  think  particularly 
from  some  of  our  Southern  states,  that  still  think  that  style  can 
influence  people.   So  I  think  he  is  an  excellent  campaigner. 

His  great  ability  is  to  carry  it  in  his  head.  His  instincts, 
timing.   I've  got  two  stories  that  I  think  will  illustrate  it.   One, 
the  lousiest  speeches  that  I  ever  heard  him  give,  and  they  were 
horrible,  were  when  he  was  addressing  a  joint  session  of  the  legis 
lature,  and  he  spoke  from  a  written  text.   He  muffed  words;  he 
tripped  on  them;  his  timing  was  off.   It  didn't  fire  anybody  up,  or 
anything  else.   It's  just  not  his  way  to  do  it.   If  he  has  his 
little  cards  with  just  reminder  notes,  he's  fine. 

The  other  story  concerns  during  the  '70  campaign.   I  had  a 
request  from  a  Republican  group,  and  I  believe  San  Luis  Obispo 
County.   (I  could  be  a  little  off.   It  was  a  coastal  county,  anyway.) 
And  we  were  not  going  back  in  there.   At  one  time  the  scheduling 
department  thought  they  could  accomodate  them,  at  a  big  barbecue  or 
something,  and  the  people  over  there  were  real  gung-ho.   But  finally, 
when  they  knew  they  weren't  going  to  get  him,  they  wanted  a  tape  they 
could  play.   They  made  arrangements  with  the  local  radio  station  to 
carry  it,  which  they  went  for,  so  long  as  it  was  exactly  one  minute. 
Then  after  that  the  Republicans  wanted  him  to  lead  the  group  in  the 
pledge  of  allegiance.   It  was  all  by  remote  control,  by  tape.   So  I 
told  him  about  it.   "Fine.   Why  not?"  I  assured  the  people  over 
there  that  we  would  get  it  to  them. 
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McDowell:  Well,  things  got  hairy.  He  was  short  of  time.   I  guess  I  was 

guilty  of  some  of  it.   Finally  I  got  down  to  the  last  moment  when 
I  could  do  it  and  get  it  mailed  special  delivery  so  it  would  get 
over  there  in  time. 

"When  can  I  get  to  you?"  I  asked  him.   "Well,  I'm  going  to 

take  a  nap  and  a  shower  and  then  I'll  be  ready;  why  don't  you  come 

to  my  room  at  such  and  such  a  time?"  (This  was  before  his  dinner 

speech,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  to  him  after  that,  so  this 
had  to  be  it.) 

So  I  went  down  to  the  room.   Nancy  was  not  along  on  that  par 
ticular  trip.   I  went  in  to  see  him,  and  called.   He  hollered  out 
at  me  he  was  coming  out  of  the  shower,  running  a  little  late,  which 
is  not  too  unusual  for  him.  And,  "Gee,  how  much  time  do  we  have?" 

I  said  it  was  getting  close  to  when  he  had  to  make  an 
appearance.   He  said,  "Boy,  we'd  better  get  cracking.   This  is  our 
last  shot  at  that,  isn't  it?"  "Yes."  So .  .  . 

He  comes  out  in  a  pair  of  jockey  briefs,  still  half  wet,  sat 
down,  and  I  set  up  the  recorder.   I  said,  "Remember  now,  you've  got 
one  minute." 

So  I  gave  him  ago  signal  and,  right  as  it  comes  up  to  a  minute, 
he  stops. 

Sharp:     Standing  there  in  his  underwear  and  everything. 

McDowell:   Sitting.  Yes.  Only  the  lowers.   Then  he  signaled  to  me,  he  didn't 
*'     want  to  get  it  on  the  tape — he's  a  pro  about  these  things.  He  said, 
"Yes,  go  on,  allegiance."  He  put  his  right  hand  on  his  bare,  wet 
chest  and  said,  "Now,  please  join  with  me.   I  pledge  allegiance 
to  ...  ."  and  then  went  on.   I  got  word  back  that  it  just  went  over 
like  gangbusters. 

Sharp:     Did  they  know  that  he  was  in  his  underwear  the  whole  time? 
McDowell :   No . 

Sharp:     I  didn't  really  ask  you  about  money,  about  the  budget  for  the 
campaign,  and  how  you  would  have  dealt  with  monies  that  were 
allocated  for  you,  how  you  lobbied  for  more  money,  of  if  all  of 
that  you  dealt  with  and  had  to  worry  about. 

McDowell:   I  had  to  submit  a  budget  for  my  department,  the  news  bureau,  which 
I  broke  down  into  salaries,  travel,  communications.  We  had  a 
pretty  good  communications  system.   We  had  Telex,  with  tape  trans 
mitters.   (The  early  telecopiers.)  Very  few  people  even  know  about 
them  in  those  days.  Xerox  wasn't  in  the  business,  or  any  of  these 
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McDowell:   others.   Some  outfit  called  Compugraphics  was  the  only  one  that 
made  them,  I  think,  at  that  time.   Anyway,  I  had  those  machines 
installed  in  the  San  Francisco  and  LA  offices,  and  so  was  the 
teletype.   I  had  a  Western  Union  voice  hotline,  picked  up  the 
phone  up  here  and  it  rang  down  there.   That  was  shared  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Tom  Reed  and  some  other  people  that  I  could  run  extensions 
to — you  can't  run  those  too  far.   So  that  was  the  gut  part  of  the 
communications.   When  I  got  in  a  jam,  I'd  move  part  of  it  by 
telecopier  and  part  of  it  by  Telex. 

Sharp:     Did  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  much  things  were  going  to 
cost  that  you  wanted  to  do? 

McDowell:   Well,  I  made  a  point  of  it,  as  you  do.   I  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  it  would  take  to  get  Jan  McCoy  and  [Terry]  Eagan,  a  secretary, 
and  others.   There  were  some  backup  secretarial  types  at  both 
offices.   I  knew  the  basic  costs  of  the  communications  equipment. 
Just  had  to  guess  at  tolls. 

Travel,  I  didn't  worry  about  it  when  we  were  traveling  with 
the  governor,  because  it  was  a  charter  plane.   Sometimes  it  was 
commercial.   I  had  to  consider  my  own  travel  and  that  of  my  staff 
when  we  were  going  separately  to  get  from  one  place  to  the  other, 
whether  it  was  by  automobile  or  plane  or  whatnot,  and  just  estimate 
it. 


I  had  as  part  of  the  communications  thing  a  telephone  in  the 
car  I  was  using,  so  I  could  not  get  stranded  too  far  from  action. 

And  as  always  in  budgets,  I  put  amount  X  for  contingencies, 
the  unexpected. 

Sharp:     I  guess  I  wondered  if  in  these  Wednesday  meetings  that  you  had,  it 
was  a  matter  of  going  in  and  talking  about  the  things  you  were 
doing  and  then  saying,  "This  is  what  we're  costing  here  and — ." 

McDowell:   No,  it  was  not  an  expense  session.  We  discussed  proposed 

campaign  events,  how  to  handle  problems  our  people  were  running 
into,  the  necessity  to  scrub  an  event  from  the  schedule  to  accomo- 
date  a  more  important  one.  On  expenses,  I  had  my  staff  keep  an 
accurate  up-to-date  accounting  on  all  expenditures  so  that  I  could 
take  a  look  and  see  whether  it  was  getting  out  of  line,  not  wait 
until  the  end . 

Sharp:     Were  you  aware  that  finances  were  something  that  people  worried 
about  in  terms  of  the  '70  campaign,  or  was  it  more  obvious — ? 
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McDowell:   I  knew  that  there  was  an  overall  estimate.  What  it  was,  I  don't 
know.  That  was  made  up  by  getting  my  budget  and  various  others. 
That  was  put  together  largely  by  Spencer-Roberts,  if  not  entirely. 
Because  they  had  the  moxie  on  the  mechanics,  and  the  money,  how 
much  they  were  allocating  for  production  of  TV  and  time-buys  and 
the  other  media,  printing  and  stuff.  Printing  that  the  news 
bureau  used  for  press  releases,  stationery,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  figured  in  my  budget.   I  came  very  close  to  it.   I  didn't  go  over 
it,  I  don't  think.  Roughly  on  the  nose,  or  close  enough  to  call  it 
that. 

Did  I  worry  about  or  concern  myself  on  it?   I  always  feel  that 
I've  got  to  concern  myself  about  money,  particularly  spending  some 
body  else's.   I'm  strict  in  accounting  for  it.   I've  always  taken 
the  attitude  that  I  will  do  whatever  I  feel  is  necessary  to  do,  but 
that  my  accounts  and  receipts  and  everything  have  to  be  in  such 
shape  that  nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  wonder,  let  alone  argue  with 
me,  whether  I  spent  it.  They  might  wonder  whether  I  should  have, 
but — .    I  ran  that  department  the  same  way  and  insisted  that 
staffers  have  their  expense  accounts  and  vouchers  and  receipts  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Cheryl  Bain  was  a  topnotch  assistant  and  took  care  of  a  lot  of 
that  stuff.   I  set  the  policy,  "Here's  what  I  want,"  and  she  would 
just  ride  herd  on  the  rest  of  the  staff,  threaten  all  sorts  of 
things  if  they  were  late,   [laughter] 

Sharp:     That  sounds  really  effective  and  efficient. 

McDowell:   But  with  an  incumbent  governor  and  knowing  some  of  his  backers  and 
whatnot,  I  had  no  fear  that  this  campaign  would  be  underfinanced, 
if  that's  what  you  mean. 

Sharp:     No,  I  was  sure  of  that.   That's  most  of  my  questions.   I  appreciate 
the  time  that  you  spent. 

McDowell:   Not  at  all.   I  hope  it  has  done  some  good  somewhere,  some  contribu 
tion. 


Transcriber  and  Final  Typist:   Sam  Middlebrooks 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  first  became  acquainted  with  A.  Ruric 
Todd,  known  to  all  as  Ric ,  in  1979  through  his  kind  assistance  with  completing 
an  oral  history  with  Earl  "Squire"  Behrens,  dean  of  California  political 
reporters,  during  Behrens'  long  terminal  illness.  When  work  began  on  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  project  and  Todd's  name  appeared  on  several 
documents  related  to  the  1966-67  transition,  he  was  promptly  asked  to  share 
his  long  perspective  on  governmental  affairs  in  an  interview  for  the  project. 
The  interview  was  recorded  at  ROHO  on  October  8,  1981. 

A  quiet,  modest  man,  Todd  has  been  devoted  since  the  1940s  to  the  belief 
that  "government  [is]  an  important  element  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  it 
deserve [sj  the  best  people  that  you  could  find  to  serve."  As  a  young  adver 
tising  man,  he  was  active  in  reform  politics  in  Santa  Clara  County,  then 
emerging  from  its  agricultural  days  into  a  major  industrial  and  population 
boom  period.   There  he  came  to  know  Robert  Kirkwood,  "a  man  of  complete 
integrity  and  ability"  and  helped  Kirkwood  on  his  Assembly  campaigns  from 
1946  through  1952.   Kirkwood  was  appointed  state  controller  by  Governor 
Earl  Warren  in  1953,  and  Todd  went  to  Sacramento  as  his  deputy,  gaining  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  state's  land  and  fiscal  policy. 

Later,  Todd  organized  the  first  governmental  affairs  unit  for  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  which  included  several  years  of  effective  citizen 
ship  programs  designed  to  encourage  employees  at  all  levels  of  the  corporation 
to  become  active  in  their  local  governments.  As  Todd  recalls  it,   Dwight 
Eisenhower  had  gotten  this  idea  started  by  calling  together  a  group  of  young 
executives  shortly  after  fris  election  to  the  presidency. 

In  November  and  December  1966,  Todd  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  PG  and  E 
to  assist  governor-elect  Reagan's  transition  team  at  the  request  of  Tom  Reed, 
the  northern  California  campaign  chairman  who  became  Reagan's  first  appoint 
ments  secretary.  Todd  provided  the  benefits  of  his  experience  in  state 
government  and  assisted  with  recruiting  and  screening  potential  appointees. 
The  interview  describes  briefings  Todd  arranged  for  incoming  staffers  with 
key  people  in  the  many  departments  of  state  government,  and  the  scramble  for 
space  and  staff  to  deal  with  inquiries  and  information  pouring  in  about 
working  with  Reagan.   Todd  noted,  however,  that,  "Many  appointees  didn't  seek, 
they  were  sought." 

He  would  also  remind  the  newcomers  that,  having  won  the  election,  Reagan 
was  now  governor  of  all  the  people,  regardless  of  party:   "Once  you  have  the 
responsibility,  there's  a  big  change."  Changes  he  suggested  included  working 
out  ways  to  get  along  with  the  legislature  and  to  resolve  differences  between 
agencies  with  separate  positions,  so  that  all  interests  would  be  fully 
protected  and  "the  state  spoke  basically  with  one  voice."  Although  he  left 
the  transition  office  before  the  inauguration,  Todd  continued  to  provide 
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suggestions  to  the  administration  on  planning,  cash  flow,  and  other  vital 
concerns. 

The  interview  was  organized  around  several  memos  Todd  wrote  to  Reed  and 
Philip  Battaglia,  Reagan's  first  chief  of  staff,  that  clearly  outline  Todd's 
broad  concerns  about  the  nature  of  government.  These  memos  are  included  in 
the  appendix,  which  also  contains  a  listing  of  other  transition  materials 
Todd  donated  to  the  project,  a  collection  that  will  be  of  great  value  to 
scholars  wishing  to  study  the  period  in  detail.  He  had  earlier  given  The 
Bancroft  Library  films  of  campaign  presentations  to  PG  and  E  employees  in  1962, 
'64,  and  '66. 

Like  other  journalists  and  publicists  with  whom  ROHO  has  worked,  Todd  had 
some  reservations  about  entrusting  the  informal  spoken  word  to  the  archives, 
as  well  as  reservations  about  interfering  with  the  conversational  nature  of  oral 
history  by  revising  the  transcript  sent  to  him  for  review  in  December  1981. 
His  decision  was  to  rely  upon  the  interviewer-editor  to  complete  the  manu 
script  appropriately,  and  to  request  that  irrelevant  or  repetitive  passages  be 
deleted.   This  has  been  done  with,  care,  to  preserve  the  tone  and  intent  of 
Todd's  insights. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


4  June  1985 
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I   EARLY  YEARS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

[Date  of  Interview:  October  8,  1981]//// 

Political  and  Journalistic  Experience 


Morris:  How  did  you  get  to  California  and  then  get  involved  in  California 
government  and  political  affairs? 

Todd:    I  was  born,  reared,  and  educated  in  Seattle,  Washington.   And  upon 
completion  of  the  university,  I  left  in  1934  to  seek  my  fortune 
elsewhere. 

Morris:  Did  you  study  government  or  political  science? 

Todd:    No,  I  didn't — business  administration  with  a  minor  in  journalism. 
But  since  the  economy  there  was  a  two-industry  economy — fish  and 
timber — and  I  was  bent  on  journalism  and  advertising  along  with 
public  relations,  I  felt  the  opportunities  lay  in  either  New  York 
or  San  Francisco.   So  I  headed  for  San  Francisco. 

Morris:  Why  did  you  eliminate  New  York? 

Todd:    Because  I'm  still  a  confirmed  West  Coaster;  I  guess  you  can  figure 
it  out.   [chuckles] 

Morris:  Had  your  family  been  involved  in  civic  affairs? 

Todd:    Yes,  in  fact  my  father  had  been  a  candidate  for  public  office  at 
one  point  and  run  for  governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  not 
successfully.   At  that  time  he  was  campaigning  primarily  against 
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Todd:    the  timber  interests  and  use  of  dedicated  lands  for  school 

purposes,  et  cetera,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  felt  those  had 
been  mishandled  back  in  the  1920s. 

Morris:  So  you  were  familiar  with  politics  and  public  office? 

Todd:    A  bit,  a  bit. 

Morris :  And  when  you  came  down  here — ? 

Todd:    I  was  just  interested  in  pursuing  a  career.   The  political  inter 
est  didn't  evolve  until  some  time  later.   I  worked  at  one  point 
for  a  group  of  newspapers  in  San  Francisco — the  Progress.  We 
published  two  of  those  papers  in  the  Fillmore  and  in  the 
Mission.  Then  a  magazine  which  we  at  that  time  had  called  Parent- 
Teacher  Journal.  And  also  the  Municipal  Review,  which  was  a  legal 
publication  with  emphasis  on  city  hall.   I  subsequently  established 
a  business  in  advertising  production  service,  called  the  Arrow 
Studios.   It  had  a  group  of  commercial  artists  who  provided  ser 
vices  for  agencies  and  clients  direct. 

Then  the  war  was  coming  on  about  '39  and  I  was  anxious  to  go 
to  war,  having  had  some  reserve  time  in  the  Marine  Corps.   It  was 
a  struggle  because  of  my  age,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  not 
nineteen  or  seventeen.   But  I  finally  made  it.   I  wanted  to  fly, 
and  the  age  was  the  problem  there.   I  finally  wound  up  with  multi- 
engines  In  the  1st  Marine  Air  Wing  until  1946,  until  the  end  of 
the  war.   It  was  then  that  I  began  to  take  on  an  interest  in 
politics. 

I  had  come  to  feel  that  the  business  community  was  both 
inept  and  unwise  in  its  approach  to  government  and  politics. 
The  general  attitude  was  that  government  was  the  adversary  and 
politics  was  dirty,  so  some  people  resorted  to  subterfuge. 


Santa  Clara  County  Growth  and  Development,  1946-1953 


Morris:  Were  there  any  particular  things  going  on  in  the  Bay  Area  that 
brought  you  to  that  kind  of  idea? 

Todd:    Well,  by  that  time — this  is  post-war  now — I  had  moved  to  San  Jose. 
I  had  been  married  and  I  had  a  child,  my  son,  and  I  had  decided 
that  I  didn't  want  the  family  in  San  Francisco.   So  we'd  moved 
down  there,  and  I  was  in  the  advertising  agency  business,  Todd 
Associates. 


Morris:  And  San  Jose  at  that  point  was  just  beginning  to — 

Todd:  Change  from  orchards  to  an  urban  center. 

Morris:  So  you  were  a  part  of  the  beginning  of  that. 

Todd:  — of  that  transition,  exactly. 

Morris:  Was  that  the  result  of  some  conscious  thought  by  people  who  were 
concerned  with  the  area,  who  wanted  to  see  it  grow  and  develop? 

Todd:    Yes,  I  think  there  was  a  dichotomy:  those  who,  led  by  activists 

in  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  others,  who  wanted  to  see  develop 
ment  occur  in  the  Valley;  and  some  of  the  sort  of  vested  interests 
who  didn't  want  to  see  things  change,  and  were  quite  happy  the  way 
they  were.   The  downtown  area  was  deteriorating,  so  there  was  an 
aggressive  effort  launched.   I  guess  the  first  real  business  to 
locate  in  San  Jose,  of  any  consequence,  was  IBM.  The  punch-card 
manufacturing  division  moved  into  what  had  been  an  old  laundry. 
And,  of  course,  that  attracted  others,  and  soon  the  prune  orchards 
and  apricot  orchards  disappeared.  Now  those  are  gone  pretty  much. 
And  it's  a  great  hunk  of  Silicon  Valley  today. 

Morris:  Didn't  the  ideas  that  built  Silicon  Valley,  the  electronics 

pioneers,  come  primarily  from  Stanford?  Did  they  grow  down  the 
Peninsula  and  meet  San  Jose  coming  up? 

Todd:    Yes,  that's  true,  but  they  had  an  antecedent  and  that  began  with 
the  University  of  California. 

During  the  Sproul  years,  you  know,  that's  when  the  surge  of 
Nobel  laureates,  et  cetera,  headed  the  faculty  and  research  com 
ponents  evolved  therefrom.  This  encouraged  Stanford,  they  followed 
along,  and  that  became  the  raw  research  or  the  peer-research  aspects 
that  gave  birth  to  what  is  now  Silicon  Valley. 

Morris:  Was  there  any  conflict  between  Santa  Clara  County  as  a  governmental 
unit  and  the  City  of  San  Jose  in  this  growth  and  development? 

Todd:    There  were  conflicts,  certainly,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  say 
the  specifics  in  that  area. 

Two  important  steps  occurred  somewhat  earlier.   First,  a  group 
of  young  people,  out  of  the  junior  chamber  primarily,  took  on  city 
hall  and  elected  eleven  new  councilmen. 

Morris:   Eleven  at  one  time?  That  must  have  been  an  election! 


Todd:    It  was,  and  it  just  altered  the  course  of  history,  in  that  San 
Jose  went  to  the  city-manager  system.   In  fact,  Orvin  Campbell 
was  the  first  city  manager  of  San  Jose,  and  later  helped  us  here 
at  the  University.  He  was  always  called  Hump! 

Morris:  He  came  to  UC? 

Todd:    Yes,  in  the  '60s,  he  was  vice  chancellor  for  business  and  finance. 
He  was  from  San  Diego  originally  and  had  been  in  Bade  County  back 
in  Florida. 

Morris:  What  did  you  help  with  at  the  University? 

Todd:    I  can't  remember  anything  in  particular;  I  worked  with  Jim  Corley, 
mostly,  and  Travis  Cross  and  T.J.  Cunningham  [University  officials] 
[chuckles]  They  used  to  say  in  Sacramento  that  Corley  and  Bizz 
Johnson*  were  the  biggest  bandits  operating  in  California — all  in 
getting  money  for  good  causes,  of  course. 

The  other  significant  area  was  the  development  of  a  new 
charter  for  the  County  of  Santa  Clara,  an  effort  which  Bob  Kirk- 
wood  led.   I  worked  with  him  on  it,  and  it  was  supported  by  some 
of  the  more  sensitive  business  interests.   A  board  of  freeholders 
was  chosen,  deliberated,  and  evolved  a  charter  which  in  its 
simplicity  was  sort  of  a  benchmark  at  that  point  in  time.  There 
was  a  very  bitterly-fought  campaign;  the  charter  succeeded  at  the 
polls  but  was  challenged  subsequently  in  the  courts  because  in  the 
legal  publication  a  paragraph  had  been  transposed.   So  the  whole 
process  was  repeated  a  year  later  and  it  prevailed. 

Morris:  What  were  the  significant  changes  which  the  new  charter  made? 

Todd:    Gosh,  I'd  have  to  go  back  and  review  the  period.  You're  talking 
now  close  to  thirty-five  years  ago. 


Republican  Leaders  and  Election  Campaigns 


Morris:  Was  that  the  first  contact  you  had  had  with  Bob  Kirkwood? 

Todd:    Well,  no.   Prior  to  that  he  had  run  for  the  legislature;  I 

handled  his  campaign,  as  I  did  others.   And  I  had  been  involved 
in  the  county  committee  and  other  Republican  activities  there 
before,  as  an  avocation. 


*Harold  T.  Johnson,  state  senator,  1949-58,  and  then  congressman. 


Morris:   Does  that  mean  you  were  a  member  of  the  Republican  county  central 
committee? 


Todd:    Yes.   At  that  time  I  was  beginning  to  form  a  consciousness,  aware 
ness  that  government  was  an  important  element  in  the  scheme  of 
things  and  it  deserved  the  best  people  that  you  could  find  to 
serve.   So  I  was  committed  to  trying  to  seek  good  people  to  run 
and  support. 

Morris:  Was  there  any  particular  person  in  public  life  who  got  you  inter 
ested  in  this  kind  of  thing? 

Todd:  No,  just  the  peer  group.  I'd  had  some  of  this  growing  up,  but  I'd 
walked  away  from  it;  hadn't  any  personal  ambitions  to  seek  office. 
I  did  have  strong  feelings  about  seeking  and  running  good  men. 

Morris:  Was  this  a  post-war  kind  of  thing?  In  1946,  I  think,  there  had 
been  a  whole  bunch  of  new  people  in  the  legislature,  same  kind 
of  new,  young  thought. 

Todd:    Yes,  that's  right. 

Morris:  Were  you  in  touch  with  some  of  those  people  in  the  legislature, 
.before  you  got  Bob  Kirkwood  elected? 

Todd:    Not  really,  no.   It  was  basically  through  Kirkwood  at  that  point. 
Then  I  evolved  another  candidate,  Charlie  Gubser,  who  served  in 
the  legislature;  he'd  been  a  freeholder,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
That's  where  I  got  to  know  him;  [he  was]  a  teacher  prior  to  that. 
And  then  we  ran  him  for  the  legislature,  successfully  [1950],  and 
subsequently  ran  him  for  Congress  [1952],  when  an  incumbent 
congressman  decided  not  to  seek  reelection.   He  had  been  in  the 
Congress  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  was  very  highly  regarded, 
by  the  way.   But  the  group  who  had  supported  him  had  another 
candidate;  so  we  decided  to  run  Charlie,  and  we  prevailed. 

Morris:  Were  Republicans  at  that  point  a  new,  developing  group  in  Santa 
Clara  County? 

Todd:    Well,  no,  it'd  been  basically  walkaway  Republican — a  moderate 

Republican  district,  I'd  say.   Both  the  district  and  the  county. 
But  this  was  undertaken  to  strengthen  and  to  keep  it  in  that 
column.   Another  candidate  was  Bruce  Allen,  and  another  one  was 
a  former  state  senator,  Clark  Bradley. 

Morris:  And  you  worked  on  their  campaigns,  too?   So  that  there  was  a  good 
organization  that  stayed  on  top  of  things  between  campaigns  and 
stayed  together? 


Todd:    Yes,  yes.  We  had  a  very  active  group,  volunteer  group. 

Morris:  And  then  you  got  involved  in  statewide  campaigns,  you  worked  on 
the  Richard  Nixon  campaign? 

Todd:    Yes.   I  managed  his  senatorial  campaign  in  that  region,  in  that 
area.  Also  [Earl]  Warren's  campaigns — 

Morris:  Was  Santa  Clara  County  a  big  enough  district  at  that  point  that 
the  statewide  candidates  would  come  in  and  talk? 

Todd:    No,  there  were  independent  committees  that  were  funding  supple 
mentary  campaigns  in  the  local  regions,  which  is  what  we  were 
doing,  utilizing  the  basic  organization. 

Morris:  1950  was  the  year  Nixon  ran  against  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas.  Was 
that  a  hard-fought  issue  in  your  district? 

Todd:    Yes. 

Morris:  Much  support  for  Mrs.  Douglas? 

Todd:    Not  enough  to  carry  the  district. 

Morris:  That's  one  of  the  ones  they've  talked  about  having  had  some  early 
dirty  tricks;  were  those  visible? 

Todd:    Yes,  but  I  think  it's  forgotten  that  there  was  a  bitter  primary 
on  the  Democratic  side  which  had  preceded  the  general  election, 
with  Sheridan  Downey.  There  was  little,  if  anything,  that  was 
used  in  the  general  campaign  that  hadn't  emanated  from  the  primary. 
I  think  if  it's  examined  carefully  there  were  not  any  new  charges 
introduced  at  that  point.   So  I  think  that's  been  a  bum  rap, 
pretty  much. 

Morris:  You  recall  that  Downey  used  the  left-wing  connections  against 
Helen  Douglas? 

Todd:    Yes,  that's  something  often  glossed  over. 


II  WORKING  WITH  ROBERT  KIRKWOOD 


Kirkwood's  Appointment  as  State  Controller; 
California  Republican  Assembly 


Morris:  Then  when  did  Mr.  Kirkwood  decide  to  run  for  controller? 

Todd:    He  didn't  decide  to  run.  Tom  Kuchel  was  controller  at  that  point. 
He  was  appointed  when  [Harry]  Riley  died  (19460.  Then  he  was 
appointed  by  Warren  to  the  senate  in  '52,  and  when  Kuchel  was 
appointed  to  the  Senate  then  Warren  appointed  Kirkwood  controller. 

Morris:  Had  Kirkwood  been  particularly  interested  in  fiscal  matters? 

Todd:    Yes,  in  the  legislature  he  had  been.  At  that  point,  they  had  what 
they  called,  I  think,  the  Committee  of  Twelve;  they  were  a  group 
of  Warren  loyalists  in  the  assembly.  They  operated  on  a  pretty 
well-disciplined  basis.   Each  had  his  specialty,  and  they  used  to 
have  breakfast  every  morning. 

Morris:  With  Warren  or  just  together? 

Todd:    Together,  laying  out  their  own  strategies,  and  they  met  periodi 
cally  with  Warren.  Kirkwood  was  the  fiscal  man,  particularly  on 
school  finance  and  school  problems.   I've  forgotten  the  others. 
The  result  was  that  they  prevailed  far  beyond  their  numbers  because 
of  the  knowledge  they  had  about  the  subject.   And  they  were  suc 
cessful,  obviously,  in  carrying  out  Warren's  program. 

Morris:  So  that  Kirkwood  would  in  that  sense  have  been  a  logical  person 
to  go  into  the  vacancy,  as  controller. 

Todd:    Yes,  he  was  not  strictly  a  finance  man,  but  he  understood  state 

finance.   Anybody  who  can  understand  school  finance  in  this  state 
is  a  genius. 
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Morris:  Yes,  sad  is  slated  for  success  if  he  can  stand  the  pain.  Were 
there  any  other  people  who  wanted  to  be  appointed  controller? 

Todd:    Oh,  I'm  sure  there  were.   I  don't  recall  who  they  were  at  this 
point.  This  was  not  sought,  it  was  tendered. 

When  the  overture  was  made  it  was  around  the  holidays,  as  I 
recall.   Kirkwood  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  up  with  him.   I 
thought  about  it  a  little  bit.   I  was  just  getting  a  business 
going  and  so  on,  and  I  said  I  really  thought  not,  but  that  I 
would  help  wherever  I  could.  Meanwhile,  I  had  met  Ewing  Haas 
who  was  Kuchel's  deputy,  who  didn't  want  to  go  to  Washington. 
He  and  I,  as  it  worked  out,  would  have  been  the  best  of  both 
worlds  for  Kirkwood.  He'd  been  in  the  office  for  seven  years 
or  more;  he  knew  the  capitol,  though  it  had  been  in  a  different 
context ;  and  this  would  be  a  good  solution  for  Kirkwood .   But 
knowing  that  ultimately  Ewing  was  going  to  have  to  go  away  because 
Tom  had  to  run  in  1954 — 

Morris:   It  was  a  long-range  thought  that  Ewing  would  help  Kuchel  run  his 
campaign — ? 

Todd:  Well,  yes,  it  was  inevitable.  So  I  said,  "Well,  I'll  come  up  and 
help  for  that  period  of  time,  but  that's  all." 

Morris:  Through  the  1954  campaign? 

Todd:    Yes.   But  then  it  turned  out  it  was  six  years.  Ewing  went  to 
Washington  as  Kuchel's  aide,  I  guess  it  was  in  July  of  '53. 

Morris:  So  Haas  was  there  for  a  while  to  help  Kirkwood  get  squared  away? 
Todd:    Yes,  and  that  worked  out  very,  very  well. 

Morris:  Had  Mr.  Kirkwood  been  close  to  Tom  Kuchel  at  all  in  the  legis 
lature? 

Todd:    Yes,  they'd  been  close.  And  they  were  close  in  Republican  party 
politics. 

Morris:  It  has  not  been  terribly  clear  how  closely  Kuchel  stayed  in  touch 
with  the  Republican  party  in  California,  while  he  was  in  Washing 
ton. 

Todd:    I  don't  know  who  stayed  in  close  touch  with  the  Republican  party. 
The  Republican  party,  as  you  know,  in  California  was  reborn  in 
adversity.   In  the  '30s,  it  was  Warren  and  a  few  of  those  people 
who,  in  the  depths  of  the  '30s,  put  together  the  California 
Republican  Assembly.   It  thrived,  and  then  it  wasn't  too  many 
years  thereafter  that  you  had  a  Republican  governor,  Warren;  so 
it  was  successful. 


Morris: 


Todd: 


Morris: 


Todd: 


The  CRA  seems  to  have  been  really  quite  separate  from  the  official 
Republican  Party. 

That's  right,  it  was.   But  we've  had  a  cultist  politics,  they've 
been  personal  organizations  as  distinguished  from  really  party 
organizations.   It's  been  many,  many  years  since  there's  been  any 
kind  of  a  disciplined  party  effort  within  the  state.   This  cultism, 
I  call  it,  has  sort  of  transcended,  overridden  a  strong  party 
organization. 


Was  the  CRA  in  your  view  a  vehicle  for  Warren? 
a  grassroots  kind  of  a  thing? 


Or  was  it  more  of 


Well,  it  was  both;  it  was  a  vehicle  for  Warren  and  it  was  a  moderate, 
progressive,  Republican  thrust.   In  fact,  some  years  later  the 
Democrats  borrowed  the  book  and  created  the  California  Democratic 
Council. 

The  California  Republican  Assembly  rose  and  was  successful 
and  then  began  to  sort  of  wither  and  die.  Which  is  true  of  many 
organizations;  they're  cyclical.  The  same  thing  happened  in  a 
sense  to  the  California  Democratic  Council.  Many  of  their  goals 
were  achieved  and  there  were  no  new  challenges  for  them. 


Fiscal  Responsibilities  of  Statuory  Boards 
and  Commissions//// 


Morris:  So  what  were  your  functions  as  deputy  to  Mr.  Kirkwood? 

Todd:    It  was  an  exempt  position.   It  was  to  operate  for  and  in  behalf 
of  and  as  directed  by  the  controller;  assist  in  administrative 
functions,  represent  him  on  various  boards  and  commissions. 

Morris:  Those  are  multiple  for  the  controller,  aren't  they? 

Todd:  Yes.  Indeed,  policy  comes  more  into  play  through  the  participa 
tion  on  the  various  commissions.  The  controller's  functions  are 
basically  ministerial,  pro  forma — 

Morris:  But  the  boards  and  commissions  do  have  a  real  policy  role? 

Todd:    Yes,  they  do.   You  know,  Lands  Commission,  Pooled  Money  Investment 
Board,  Board  of  Control,  Board  of  Equalization,  Franchise  Tax 
Board. 
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Morris:  I've  never  been  quite  clear  about  their  roles.  Did  you  and  he 
sit  down  and  talk  about  what  those  commissions  were  doing  and 
have  some  kind  of  consistent  policy  that  you  applied  to  them  all? 

Todd:    Yes. 

Morris:   In  those  days,  what  were  the  concerns? 

Todd:    An  example,  I  guess,  was  having  to  do  with  the  State  Lands  Commis 
sion.  At  that  point  the  state  and  the  federal  government  had 
resolved  some  of  their  jurisdictional  disputes  over  tidelands  oil. 
One  of  the  policies  had  to  do  with  the  lease  practices  for  state 
offshore  lands  and  the  manner  in  which  they  would  be  put  out  to 
bid.  This  deals  with  both  bidding  and  then  the  royalty  return 
and  the  use  of  checkerboarding  in  putting  out  these  parcels. 

Morris:  No  adjacent  parcels  could  be  leased  out? 
Todd:    Yes. 

So  that  if  you  hit  and  it  was  hot,  obviously  that  made  for 
a  higher  yield  later  on.  And,  secondarily,  the  disposition  of  the 
money  which  was  coming  from  a  depletable  resource;  rather  than 
going  into  the  General  Fund,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  utilized 
in  a  dedicated  sense  to  resource  development,  one  of  which  was 
education  and  one  was  water,  et  cetera.  These  kinds  of  policy 
decisions  obviously  had  to  be  approved  legislatively,  and  were 
generally.  Now  that's  simply  an  example;  the  other  elements  had 
to  do  with  the  assessment  practices,  and  we're  talking  now  about 
the  Board  of  Equalization  and  the  disparity  between  counties  and 
also  the  disparity  which  had  grown  between  the  state-assessed 
property  and  the  locally-assessed  properties. 

Morris:  Would  that  be  a  difficult  thing  to  prevail  in  when  you're  working 
with  a  board  of  equalization  who  are  also  elected? 

Todd:    You  see,  there  are  four  elected  districts,  specifically  to  serve 

on  the  board  and  the  controller  is  then  a  fifth  member  but  elected 
statewide,  whose  membership  on  the  board  just  goes  with  the 
territory. 

Morris:   The  members  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  seem  to  have  quite  a  lot 
of  political  weight  themselves. 

Todd:    They"  do,  oh  sure. 

Morris:   So  would  that  be  a  matter  of  contention,  or  did  they  concur  with 
the  kinds  of  ideas  that  you  were — ? 
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Todd:    Well,  I  think  it's  like  a  lot  of  things,  you  advance  these  and  you 

work  at  them  and  you  try  to  sell  them — that's  politics.   Sometimes 

you're  successful,  and  sometimes  you've  made  your  compromises  and 
gone  along. 

Morris:  Tell  me  about  Mr.  Kirkwood;  he  seems  to  have  been  very  successful 
and  very  well  received  by  all  kinds  of  people. 

Todd:    He's  a  native  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Stanford,  Harvard  Law, 

practiced  a  few  years  with  McCutcheon,  Doyle,  Brown  and  Enerson, 
one  of  the  big  law  firms. 

Morris:   In  San  Francisco. 

Todd:    He  decided  he  just  didn't  want  to  practice  law. 

Morris:  Really? 

Todd:    He  came  back  to  Santa  Clara  County  and  was  in  the  pear  orchard 
business.   He  had  some  orchards  up  on  Skyline  [Boulevard]. 

Morris:  Family  orchards? 

Todd:  Some  family  and  some  acquired,  and  then  also  the  so-called  Blaney 
estate,  Bella  Vista,  which  an  uncle  passed  to  Bob  and  his  sister. 
Then  they  subdivided  that. 

Morris:   Into  residential  areas? 

Todd:    Yes.   This  was  post-war,  and  development  was  beginning  to  happen 

in  that  area.  The  family  was  always  involved  with  community  activi 
ties  and  efforts,  and  very  generous  with  the  use  of  their  house  for 
various  activities.   It  was  sort  of  a  gathering  place  for  people 
in  the  community  and  area.  He  served  on  the  school  board.   Then  the 
opportunity  to  run  for  the  legislature  occurred;  he  was  persuaded 
to  seek  it,  and  did. 

Morris:  Did  he  have  trouble  convincing  you  to  work  on  his  campaign? 

Todd:    No,  not  at  all.   No,  I  hold  Kirkwood  in  deep  reverence.   A  man  of 
complete  integrity  and  ability,  not  self-seeking  in  any  way.   So 
regarded,  I  think,  by  all  who  knew  him;  commanded  great  respect. 
Not  pretentious  in  any  way. 

Morris:  Of  a  Warren  type  of  stripe;  was  he  close  to  Warren? 

Todd:    Oh,  yes,  very  close  to  Warren.  And  as  I  said,  part  of  the  High 
Twelve  group . 


Republican  Defeats  in  1958 
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Morris:  Then  what  happened  in  1958,  in  the  campaign  against  [Alan] 
Cranston? 

Todd:    What  happened  in  1958  was  almost  the  equivalent,  for  the  Republi 
can  party,  of  the  1906  fire  for  San  Francisco.   [Morris  chuckles] 
That  was  when  Bill  Knowland  decided  that  he  was  going  to  run  for 
governor.   I'm  persuaded  that  Goodwin  Knight  could  have  been  re- 
elected  handily.  But  Knowland  was  betting  on  a  resurgence,  I 
think,  of  conservatism.   In  fact,  he  was  very  strong  on  right-to- 
work  [without  having  to  join  a  labor  union]  at  that  point.  Whether 
he  had  presidential  ambitions  at  that  juncture  or  not,  I  can't 
answer.   But  at  any  rate,  he  decided — 

Morris:  Yes,  that's  one  of  the  major  conjectures. 

Todd:    And  there  were  some  personal  reasons,  too.   At  any  rate,  he  pushed 
Goody  into  the  number  two  spot. 

Morris:  Well,  they  insisted  Knight  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat. 

Todd:    That's  right.   The  right- to-work  issue  [initiative  ballot  measure] 
while  strong,  was  not  that  palatable  across  the  board.  And  Knight, 
although  Republican,  had  very  strong  ties  with  labor.  Very  highly 
regarded  by  them.  As  I  said,  I  think  he  could  have  been  elected 
again.  But  I  was  concerned  then  about  what  would  happen  to  the 
rest  of  the  constitutional  officers.   They'd  get  wiped  out! 

As  you  remember,  Knowland  went  down  by  a  million  votes  and 
Knight  went  down  by  800,000,  I  guess.  The  only  survivor  was 
Frank  Jordan. 

Morris:  He  was  sort  of  beyond  politics  at  that  time.   [chuckles] 
Todd:    He  was  an  institution. 

Kirkwood  went  down  by  29,000  out  of  five  and  a  half  million, 
which  is  less  than  one  voter  a  precinct.  He  was  a  casualty  of  the 
whole  Republican  turnaround. 

Morris:  Did  you  try  to  run  a  separate,  independent  campaign? 

Todd:    We  did,  yes.   For  the  office  of  controller,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer — 

Morris:  And  attorney  general? 
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Morris: 
Todd: 

Morris: 
Todd: 


Todd:    Well,  attorney  general  is  a  little  different.   That  has  a  little 
more  visibility  to  it.   The  others  were  little  understood  by  the 
body  politic,  and  trying  to  find  a  place  in  the  sun  is  really  a 
tough  challenge.   Just  a  guy  with  a  green  eyeshade  and  a  high 
stool  with  a  quill  pen  keeping  books. 

[laughter]   But  the  essence  of  the  controller's  office  is  more 
than  that? 

Oh,  it's  much  more  than  that,  sure.   Particularly  when  you  get 
into  the  board  and  commission  activities,  which  have  the  strong 
impact  on  policy  questions. 

Can  you  sell  those  to  the  public  in  a  campaign? 

Well,  it's  hard  to.   Because,  one,  there  isn't  that  much  interest 
in  the  office,  concern  generated.  You  ran  a  campaign  statewide 
for  something  in  the  range  of  $120,  $130  thousand.  Well,  that 
wouldn't  even  get  you  a  lunch  today. 

You're  saying  that  statewide  the  campaign  cost  you  $120,000? 

Yes. 

And  at  that  point,  what  did  a  governor's  campaign  cost?  In  1958? 

In  '58,  half  million  or  better. 

In  running  that  campaign  against  Cranston,  did  you  have  support 
from  Knowland?  Sometimes,  there's  support  you  don't  want. 

We  weren't  all  that  interested  in  it.  We  weren't  refusing,  but 
we  tried  to  run  independently. 

I,  and  others,  pleaded  with  Knowland  to  have  him  clearly  on 
the  record  on  the  right-to-work  issue.  To  get  off  of  that  and 
start  on  union  democracy.   He  was  betting  on  Senator  McClellan 
coming  into  the  state  and  conducting  some  hearings,  which  would 
give  credence  to  this.  That  never  happened. 

Morris:  Because  McClellan  didn't  want  to — ? 

Todd:    Well,  for  whatever  reason,  it  just  didn't  happen. 

Morris:  There  have  been  a  couple  of  comments  that  Knowland  wasn't  all  that 
strong  on  right-to-work,  that  he  was  misquoted  in  the  original 
report  that  he  was  for  it  and  then  he  didn't  want  to  back  down. 
Is  there  any  credence  to  that? 


Morris : 

Todd: 

Morris: 

Todd: 

Morris: 

Todd: 
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Todd:    I  can't  attest  to  that,  except  that  he  was  identified  clearly  with 
it.   He  could,  I  think,  have  veered  and  shifted  the  emphasis. 

I  should  back  up  here.  There  was  one  point  in  the  campaign, 
after  Knowland  announced  that  he  was  going  to  seek  the  governor 
ship,  that  Kirkwood  indicated  an  interest  in  the  Senate  seat; 
they  tried  to  move  on  that  and  build  support  on  it .  That  was 
before  the  Knight  switch,  and  it  looked  as  though  Knight  and 
Knowland  were  going  head  to  head. 

Morris:  In  the  primaries? 

Todd:    In  the  primaries.  Well,  when  the  switch  occurred,  of  course,  that 
blew  any  of  Kirkwood 's  hopes.  That's  where  I  think  he  really 
should  have  wound  up  and  lived,  ultimately.  That's  where  he'd 
like  to  have  gone.  He  didn't  have  that  much  interest  in  the 
governorship,  and  I  think  he  would  have  made  a  great  senator. 

Morris:  Were  you  and  Kirkwood  part  of  any  of  the  efforts  to  help  Knight 
and  Knowland  come  to  any  kind  of  a  workable  solution? 

Todd:    To  the  extent  that  we  were  sitting  in  on  various  strategy  meetings, 
et  cetera.  But  I  was  more  interested  in  trying  to  find  some  means 
of  trying  to  save  or  protect  the  remaining  constitutional  [officers' 
campaigns]  outcome,  so  that  you  weren't  just  completely  bereft  of 
some  people  on  the  ready  box  the  next  time  around.   I  just  sensed 
that  things  weren't  coming  out  right. 

Morris:  That's  true.  That's  got  to  be  one  of  the  stranger  elections,  I 
think. 

Todd:    Yes,  it  was. 
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III  PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO.  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 


Setting  the  Ground  Rules 


Morris:   So  Mr.  Kirkwood  came  back  to  the  Bay  Area  and  you  did,  too? 

Todd:    Yes.  He  was  offered  a  position  on  the  federal  tax  court,  which 
he  was  not  particularly  interested  in.  At  that  point  there  was 
a  vacancy  as  manager  of  public  utilities  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  offered  that.  That  was  intriguing 
to  him,  so  he  accepted  that. 

Meanwhile,  I  still  had  a  business  going  in  San  Jose.   I  don't 
know  what  occasioned  this,  but  PG&E  tendered  an  offer.   I'm  really 
a  loner,  not  an  organization  man,  but  I  really  thought  about  it. 
It  took  me  three  months  to  make  a  decision,  which  I  finally  did. 
I  was  loathe  to  give  up  my  independence,  but  at  the  same  I  was 
interested  in  trying  out  some  ideas  in  a  large  company  that 
interfaced  with  government  to  see  if  they  would  work  or  not. 
Whether  or  not  they  applied. 

Morris:   In  the — ? 

Todd:  Well,  let's  say  in  the  public  policy  relationship,  politics, 
government,  et  cetera.  The  government  is  not  necessarily  an 
adversary  built  in.  Can  be  or  can't  be. 

Morris:  Was  this  the  kind  of  job  that  PG&E  offered  you? 

Todd:    Well,  it  was  in  a  sort  of  governmental  relations  set.   They 

refused  to  recognize  governmental  relations  at  that  point  as  a 
function.   They  did,  as  many  companies  did,  but  it  was  buried  in 
the  tax  department  or  under  some  other  subterfuge.   So  I  did 
finally  agree  to  go  to  them  and  try  it.   As  I  said,  I  laid  out 
some  conditions  and  some  criteria,  such  as  if  I  got  too  far  out 
of  line,  just  blow  the  whistle  and  I'll — 
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Morris:  They  should  tell  you  and  you'd  be  happy  to  leave? 

Todd:    Yes,  and  by  the  same  token  if  it  got  too  tough  inside,  the  heck 
with  it. 

Morris:  You'd  leave.  No  tenure  guaranteed  on  either  side. 
Todd:    Nope.  No  tenure,  that's  right. 

Morris:  Had  you  particularly  specialized  at  all  in  things  related  to 
public  utilities? 

Todd:    I  didn't  know  anything,  I  knew  that  they  had  meters —  Their 

interest  was  primarily  in  what  I  knew  about  government  or  whatever 
acceptance  I  may  have  had  or  didn't  have. 

Morris:  This  may  be  a  rude  question,  but  at  that  point,  would  they  have 
approached  Mr.  Kirkwood,  who'd  been  in  the  elective  office? 

Todd:    I'm  not  sure  he  would  have  been  interested  in  that. 


Political  Citizenship  Classes 


Morris:  How  did  PG&E  feel  about  your  ideas  about  business  and  government? 

Todd:    I  must  say  I  was  very  fortunate  there,  in  that  the  man  that  I 
dealt  with  principally  was  Bob  Gerdes,  who  was  then  executive 
vice  president.  He  went  on  to  become  president  and  then  chairman. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  had  been  with  the  company  early  on,  had  left  and 
gone  into  private  practice,  and  then  was  brought  back  in  and 
created  the  law  department  within  PG&E.   I'm  sure  they  had  general 
counsel  and  so  on,  but  most  of  the  law  work  was  done  outside.   So 
he  created  the  law  department.  And  it  was  during  the  period  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project,  so  you  spent  a  good  deal  of  your  time 
in  Washington,  at  that  juncture.   So  he  had  some  sensitivity  and 
appreciation  for  this  interface  with  government.   From  that  point 
there  was  a  receptivity. 

The  utility  industry  had  been  largely  dominated  by  the 
engineering  side  of  the  house.   You  know,  they  decided  that  you 
needed  "x"  megawatts,  and  you  did  it  this  way,  and  the  economies 
of  scale  were  thus,  so  you  just  did  it. 

Morris:  And  this  is  where,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  it's  most 
efficient  to  put  the  power  plant  and  the  power  lines? 
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Todd:    That's  right,  sure.   But  other  elements  began  to  fall  into  line 

and  into  place  that  sort  of  negated  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  is  a  straight  line.   So  I  must  say  that  I  had  splendid 
support  and  cooperation  with  some  of  the  things  I  tried  to  do. 
Again,  it  was  aimed  at  attempting  to  politicize  a  business  in  a 
responsible  manner,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  begin  to  rub  off 
on  some  of  the  rest  of  the  business  community. 

Morris:  Well,  given  an  institution  the  size  of  PG&E,  it  has  a  lot  of 

visibility  in  the  business  world.   It  sounds  as  if  Mr.  Gerdes  in 
effect  gave  you  a  brief  to  develop  this  kind  of  citizenship  thing. 
Were  there  also  legislative  responsibilities  to  your  job? 

Todd:    Oh,  yes.  Lobbying  and  so  on. 

Morris:  Which  took  the  most  of  your  time,  the  lobbying  side  or  the  internal 
political  education? 

Todd:    Well,  both.   1  took  the  view  in  structuring  the  department,  that 

if  you  hired  somebody  from  the  outside,  he  had  to  learn  the  inside. 
And  by  the  same  token,  if  you  took  somebody  inside  who  understood 
the  business  part  of  it  pretty  well,  but  didn't  understand  the 
external  elements,  he  had  something  to  learn.   So  I  tried  to  mix 
these  over  time,  the  inside  and  outside. 

I  also  attempted  to  involve  the  employees  on  their  own.   In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  you  work  for  a  utility  or  corporation 
doesn't  disenfranchise  you  as  a  citizen,  and  it  doesn't  relieve 
you  of  your  own  citizenship  responsibilities.   So  if  you're 
Democrat,  be  a  good  Democrat:  work  at  it.   If  you're  Republican, 
be  a  good  Republican:  work  at  it.  Do  something,  in  your  own 
interest,  of  interest  to  your  community,  your  family,  et  cetera. 

Morris:  Citizenship. 

Todd:    Precisely,  citizenship.   So  one  of  the  things  we  did  was  to  start 
conducting  these  courses.  We  developed  an  eight  week  course.   I 
wasn't  happy  with  those  that  were  available,  so  we  developed  our 
own  with  help,  according  to  the  California  situation.  We  put 
about  eight  thousand  employees  through  that,  on  company  time. 

Morris:  Did  you  lead  the  meetings  yourself,  or  did  you  bring  somebody  in? 

Todd:    No.   We  did  a  lot  jointly,  but  we  had  some  consultants.   We 
trained  trainers  in  the  company. 

Morris:   Did  you  have  any  trouble  selling  this  to  management,  you  and 
Mr.  Gerdes? 
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Todd:    Nope. 

Morris:  How  about  the  employees,  what  was  their  response? 

Todd:    They  were  very  responsive,  very  responsive.  We  made  it  a  practice 
of  mixing  management  and  line  people.   In  fact  we  got  a  stronger 
policy  statement  on  endorsing  out  of  the  principal  bargaining 
unit,  IBEW,  then  I  did  out  of  management,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

So  we  mixed  these,  in  groups  of  about  twenty  for  each  course. 
Morris:'  Twenty  line  people  and  twenty — ? 

Todd:  No,  twenty  total  in  the  group.  Say,  ten  and  ten  plus  or  minus. 
Just  to  maximize  the  dialogue,  interchange. 

Morris:  Twenty  and  twenty  would  sound  like,  percentage-wise,  you  got  more 
people  in  the  managerial  levels  than  you  did  in  the  nuts  and  bolts 
level. 

Todd:    It  depends,  largely  on  where  you  were — out  in  a  power  plant  or  in 
a  business  office. 

[Following  passage  is  from  unrecorded  telephone  conversation  with 
Todd  on  23  November  1981] 

Morris:  Were  other  companies  offering  their  employees  this  kind  of  citizen 
ship  training  at  that  point? 

Todd:    Not  exactly.  There  was  something  called  the  Effective  Citizens 
organization,  which  was  started  by  Eisenhower.   Between  his 
election  in  1952  and  the  inauguration,  he  was  back  in  Denver 
after  looking  into  things  in  various  places.  He  called  some 
Junior  Chamber  types  together  from  around  the  country.   He  had 
been  impressed  with  certain  elements  of  political  activity  he 
was  aware  of  at  the  national  level  and  concerned  about  other 
elements  he  saw  operating  at  the  state  and  local  level.   But 
then  he  left  it  to  Nixon  to  do  the  follow-up. 

Morris:  Then  what  happened? 

Todd:    Those  there  kicked  the  idea  around.  There  was  a  seminar  at 
Princeton  and  subsequently  one  at  Stanford  to  brainstorm  the 
concept  and  put  together  a  more  formal  organization  to  encourage 
active  citizen  interest  and  political  effort.   Eventually  there 
was  a  national  organization. 

Morris:  Does  it  still  exist? 

Todd:  Not  in  the  same  form.  There  is  now  the  Public  Affairs  Council, 
which  is  largely  a  professional  body — the  public  affairs  people 
from  companies  in  the  Fortune  500. 
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Morris:   Were  you  at  that  meeting  in  Denver? 

Todd:    No.   I  came  into  it  about  1959,  after  I  came  to  PG&E.   Looking 
around  to  see  what  others  were  doing  that  was  consonant  with  my 
ideas,  I  found  this.   Clif  White  [F.  Clifton]  and  Joe  Ely  were 
both  in  at  the  beginning.   Clif  ran  Goldwater's  1964  campaign 
and  is  now  an  independent  consultant.   He's  involved  with  this 
administration  in  Washington.   So  is  Ely;  he  would  like  to  be 
ambassador  to  Ireland. 

The  ideas  they've  developed  are  the  kind  of  things  that  are 
called  the  new  federalism.   The  council  is  similar  to  but  does 
not  replace  the  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

fl 

Morris:  What  did  the  PG&E  course  cover? 

Todd:    There  were  campaigns,  background  on  party  structure,  or  lack 
thereof.   How  to  run  campaigns.  Also  I  felt  that  before  one 
could  position  himself  partisan-wise,  he  really  had  to  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  [political]  economics  and  even  sugar-bowl 
economics,  and  place  himself.*  We  tried  to  work  out  a  course 
that  would  deal  with  this  that  wasn't  too  simplistic  and  yet  not 
overly  complex.   Didn't  successfully. 

Morris:  Did  not? 

Todd:    Did  not,  we  developed  it  and  were  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  so 
proceeded  just  on  the  other. 

Morris:  That  would  be  very  tricky,  yes. 

Todd:    We  did  include  a  bit  of  history,  who  the  people  were,  what  the 
functions  were,  divisions  of  powers  and  background  on  the  two 
parties.  And  then  to  the  closing  sessions  we'd  bring  represen 
tatives  of  either  party.**  There  was  a  minimum  of  partisanship 
injected,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Morris:  Did  you  get  any  pressure  from  people  who  thought  you  were  too 
much  one  way  or  the  other  way? 


*Asked  about  "sugar-bowl  economics,"  Todd  explained  in  a  tele 
phone  conversation  January  24,  1985,  that  this  is  the  political 
practice  of  having  money  available  "in  a  sugar  bowl"  or  "cookie 
jar"  with  which  to  make  accommodations  with  colleagues.   Simi 
larly  "to  sweeten  the  pot"  in  arriving  at  mutually  agreeable 
decisions. 

**See  next  page  for  sample  schedule,  "Politics  1962." 
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PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

AID 
PACIFIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION 

PRESENT 


"Thursday   September  13  -  Dr.  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  Sociologist,  University  of 

California  -  "The  Political  Man" 

Tuesday    September  18  -  John  Busterud,  candidate  for  State  Treasurer  (Republican) 

Bruce  Reagan,  candidate  for  State  Controller  (Republican) 

Friday     September  21  -  Bert  Betts,  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Treasurer 

Tuesday    September  25  -  Tom  Coakley,  Republican  candidate  for  Attorney  General 

Wednesday  September  26  -  Max  Rafferty,  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct Jj 

Tuesday    October  2    -  Stanley  Mosk,  Democratic  candidate  for  Attorney  General 

-  Richard  Richards,  Democratic  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator 

-  Thomas  Kuchel,  Republican  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator 


Tuesday  October  9 
Thursday  October  11 
Friday 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Friday 


October  12 

October  15 

October  16 

.October  23 

October  26 


-  Ralph  Richardson,  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

-  Glenn  Anderson,  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor 

-  George  Christopher,  Republican  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Gover 

-  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 

.  Edmund  G.  Brovn,  Governor  of  California,  Democratic  candidate 
for  re-election 


Tuesday    October  20 
Thursday   November  1 

EXERCISE  YOUR  RIGHT  TO  CITIZENSHIP 


-  Propositions:  Proposition  1  -  Legislative  Compensation 

Proposition  23  -  Senate  Reapportionment 

-  Propositions:  Proposition  2k  -  Subversive  Activities 

Proposition  1A  -  State  Construction  Bonds 


CHOOSE  YOUR  PARTY  AND  GIVE  IT  YOUR  SUPPORT 


DON'T  JUST  VOTE:   VOTE  INTELLIGENTLY.' 


Attendance  will  be  open  to  all  employees,  vith  seats  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Those  vho  wish  PSZA  course  credit  may  enroll  without  fee  by  returning  the  coupon  below. 


Bill  Wilson 

Room  310,  3^5  Mission  Street 

Please  enroll  me  in  "Politics  1962".   - 

NAME  CO.  ADDRESS 


ROOM 


SXT 
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Todd:    No. 

Morris:  Were  other  companies  interested  in  what  you  were  doing,  did  you 
have  observers? 

Todd:    Oh,  yes.   In  fact,  we  had  a  number  of  chambers  of  commerce,  et 
cetera.   Red  Motley,  at  that  point,  who  had  been  president  of 
national  chamber,  had  been  pushing  a  course  in  practical  politics, 
which  the  chamber  evolved.   And  that  was  being  conducted  around 
the  country  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Morris:   Through  chambers  of  commerce? 

Todd:    Yes.   Which  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of  grassroots  stuff,  you 
know. 

Morris:  Yes.   And  then  at  one  point  you  also  did  some  voter  registration? 

Todd:    We  did  that,  yes.  We  registered  employees,  or  anybody  who  came 

through;  we  had  people  deputized  to  register  voters.  We  did  that 
throughout  the  system.  We  were  encouraging  people  to  become 
involved  and  to  participate  in  the  process.   To  register,  to 
vote;  not  how  or  what  to  do,  just  again  on  that  basic  principle 
that  you  have  an  obligation  to  yourself  and  your  family. 
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IV  ON  GOVERNOR  REAGAN'S  1966  TRANSITION  TEAM 


Joint  Problem-Solving  Techniques 


Morris:   In  one  of  the  memos  during  the  transition  into  the  Reagan  admin 
istration  in  Sacramento,  you  refered  to  PG&E  and  the  whole  question 
of  nuclear-plant  siting.*  Was  this  something  that  was  one  of  your 
responsibilities  to  help  PG&E  in  the  legislative  relations  on  that 
issue? 

Todd:    Well,  it  was.   It  was  born  in  this  way:  The  company,  or  companies — 
this  isn't  just  PG&E — would  get  their  plans  ready  and  they'd  prepare 
them  and  go  to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  with  a  proposal. 
And  the  agencies  of  the  state,  Fish  and  Game,  Parks  and  Recreation, 
Health,  you  name  it,  would  each  come  in  with  a  separate  position. 
They  would  appear  pro,  con,  or  however  they  stood.  Now  this  was 
during  the  Pat  Brown  administration.   I  just  thought  there  was  a 
better  way  to  handle  this,  so  that  the  state's  interests  and  the 
proposing  industry's  position  were  fully  protected,  and  so  you 
could  work  a  lot  of  things  out  in  advance,  hopefully. 

So  I  proposed  that  the  governor  put  together  an  in-house, 
in-state  task  force  which  would  take  all  these  agencies,  whether 
they  had  a  major  or  minor  piece  of  the  action,  put  them  together 
under  the  chairmanship  of  whoever  would  be  a  nominal. head — the 
secretary  of  Resources  or  nuclear  advisor  or  whomever.  And  that 
the  utility  put  out,  again,  it's  interdisciplinary  task  force, 
because  within  the  utility  there  are  various  departments  that  also 
bear  on  this,  specifics.  Then  have  informal  discussions  between 
the  two  groups  to  try  to  evolve  out  of  that  a  set  of  criteria,  and 
needs  and  demands  which  would  be  resolved  contractually;  in  other 
words,  stipulate  that  these  would  be  done,  whether  having  to  do 


*See  Apprendix  A:  "Agency  Concept/Agency  Administrators,"  A.R. 
Todd  memo  to  Tom  Reed,  et.  al.  [November  1966]  . 
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Todd:    with  land  use  or  water  or  air  or,  you  name  it,  health,  et  cetera. 
Many  of  those  criteria  are  worked  out  ahead  of  time.   Then  when 
the  utility  went  to  apply  formally,  the  state  would  then  be  in 
with  one  position,  these  varying  interests  having  been  accommodated, 
noted,  and/or  stipulated  prior  to  that  time.   And  if  there  were 
areas  where  you  couldn't  agree  then,  obviously,  separate  agencies 
went  their  own  way. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  simpler  way  to  try  to  work  things.   [Pat] 
Brown  signed  off  on  it,  and  issued  an  executive  order.   As  a  result 
of  that  some  twelve  or  more  agreements  were  executed  between  the 
state  and  PG&E,  Southern  California  Edison — * 

Morris:  Where  was  this  located  administratively? 

Todd:    It  was  an  informal  group  in  the  Resources  Agency  under  Hugo  Fisher. 
The  group  continued  when  Livermore  became  head  of  Resources;  Ike 
took  an  active  part  in  it.   Gene  Blanc  was  Brown's  nuclear  advisor; 
he  was  the  chairman.   He  stayed  on  for  a  while  under  Reagan,  too. 

Morris:  How  did  the  agencies  like  that  approach. 

Todd:    It  worked  out  fine  with  them  [the  agencies]. 

Morris:  Did  you  have  any  trouble  convincing  PG&E  to  try  this  approach? 

Todd:    No,  not  at  all,  because  it  came  a  little  closer  to  what  they'd 

always  sought,  which  was  a  one-stop  shop,  where  you  could  go  and 
get  a  decision. 


Advice  and  Orientation 


Morris:  That  sounds  as  if  you  were  in  very  visible  government-community 
relations  by  the  time  Reagan  was  running  for  governor. 

Were  you  involved  at  all  then  in  his  campaign? 

Todd:    I  was  not.   I  was  just  picked  up  off  the  street,  for  what  reason 
I  don't  know;  but  was  asked  if  I  would  help  with  the  transition. 

Morris:  Fairly  soon.  Your  first  memos  to  Reagan's  aides  were  written  in 
November,  1966. 

Todd:    That's  correct.   So  I  walked  this  by  my  people  at  PG&E. 


*See  binder  "Agreements  on  Power  Plant  Siting"  including  related 
correspondence  1964-1962.   In  Todd  supporting  documents  in  the 
Reagan  collection  at  the  Hoover  Institution. 
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Todd:    I  said,  "I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  this,  but  this  is  some 
thing  I  want  to  do.   I  feel  very  strongly  about  it.   If  I  can 
make  a  contribution,  I'm  going  to  do  it.  You'd  have  to  be  pretty 
strong  to  persuade  me  otherwise." 

Morris:  What  appealed  to  you  particularly? 

Todd:    By  that  time  I'd  gotten  to  know  some  of  the  people  who  were  involved. 
Most  of  them  had  come  out  of  the  campaign  and  were  still  in  the 
throes  of  the  campaign,  quite  frankly.  They  were  still  fighting 
the  war! 

Morris:  They  didn't  really  internalize  the  fact  that  they'd  won  the 
election? 

Todd:    Well,  they  knew  they'd  won.   But  they  were  still  carrying  all  the 
scars  of  the  election.  What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  say,  "Look, 
fellas.  The  campaign's  over,  you're  here  to  form  a  government. 
Those  are  two  different  things.  You're  suddenly  the  governor  of 
all  the  people. 

Morris:  Who  asked  you  first  to  come  up? 

Todd:    Tom  Reed;  he  had  been  one  of  the  confidants. 

I  don't  mean  to  sound  cavalier  about  the  relationship  at 
PG&E-- 

Morris:   I  understand.  But  there  are  times  when  there's  something  you 
would  really  like  to  do. 

Todd:    Well,  I  just  thought  that  it  was  in  their  interest  as  much  as — 
not  in  the  specifics — as  it  was  in  mine  to  make  available  for  a 
stable  government  what  very  little  I  could  contribute,  if  any 
thing. 

I  also  stipulated  that  I  would  not  go  beyond  the  inauguration. 
I  would  not  take  an  appointment,  but  I  would  work  with  them  in 
whatever  capacity  if  I  could  be  helpful.  The  reason  being  I'd 
done  that  before.  The  way  I  played  it,  a  government  appointment 
is  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day,  seven  day  a  week,  fifty-two  week  a 
year  proposition;  and  I  had  these  other  commitments. 

Morris:   In  other  words,  you  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  PG&E. 

Todd:    That's  right. 

Morris:  Did  you  go  to  Sacramento  or  did  you  work  in  the  Bay  Area? 
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Todd  : 

Morris: 
Todd: 


Morris: 
Todd: 
Morris : 

Todd: 
Morris: 
Todd: 
Morris: 

Todd: 


I  went  to  Sacramento.   Off iced  with  them  at  the  IBM  building,  on 
the  mall,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

At  that  point  had  Tom  Reed  been  in  California  all  that  long? 

He'd  been  there  through  the  campaign.   Oh  yes,  he'd  been  here. 
I'm  not  even  sure  I  remember  when  he  first  came  to  California 
because  I  hadn't  met  Tom  until  then. 

In  fact,  this  overture  was  made  (I  remember  this  very  well) 
this  was  before  the  election.   It  happened  on  the  day  that  Reagan 
was  to  speak  to  our  employees.  That  was  the  first  time  I'd  met 
Tom  Reed.   He  was  traveling  with  the  governor-to-be  at  that  point. 
This  was  just  a  few  days  before  the  election.   It  was  then  that 
Tom  talked  to  me.   Just  sort  of —  You  can  imagine,  that  sort  of 
set  comment,  talking  further  about  being  some  help  to  him. 

Giving  a  hand  in  the  transition? 
Yes. 

They  were  feeling  confident  enough  that  the  election  was  going 
to  go  their  way.   And  right  they  were. 

That's  right. 

And  it  was  the  week  after  the  election  that  you  went  up. 

Yes,  it  was  in  that  range:  week,  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Because  by  November  14  you  had  already  organized  an  orientation 
for  new  legislators.  Or  was  that  something  you  were  going  to  do 
anyhow? 

For  new -legislators?   [pause]   I'll  tell  you  in  what  areas  these 
things  occurred,  as  I  recall.   First,  I  found  that  there  did  not 
exist  in  the  governor's  office  a  manual  or  a  book  which  cited  each 
appointed  position,  gave  its  statutory  authority,  compensation, 
other  caveats.   It  just  simply  didn't  exist,  because  I  went  looking 
for  a  copy  of  this.  Then,  in  that  case  I  sought  (and  I've  been 
trying  to  remember  his  name)  and  found  a  great  young  guy  who's 
been  around  for  quite  a  while,  who  put  together  this  manual,  book, 
which  had  everything,  the  criteria,  the  ground  rules,  the  caveats, 
everything  for  all  the  appointed  positions.   Of  course,  those  are 
innumerable.   Initially  it  was  concerned  basically  with  the 
principal,  key  appointments.   Boards  and  commissions,  et  cetera, 
ad  infinitum  later. 
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Todd:    And  then  the  second  move  (and  fortunately  I  had  very  cordial 

relationships  with  the  Brown  people)  was  to  set  up  a  series  of 
agency  briefings  for  the  incoming  Reagan  people.  The  Brown 
people  couldn't  have  been  more  cooperative.  We  then  got  those 
moving,  so  the  new  people  would  have  a  sense  of  what  had  been 
going  on,  what  was  committed,  where  they  are,  and  facts,  so  that 
you  wouldn't  have  to  reinvent  wheels. 

Then  we  proceeded  with  appointments.  Meanwhile,  there  were 
legions  of  task  forces  that  were  pumping  in  names  and  were  going 
through  a  big  winnowing  process. 

Morris:  Did  you  relate  to  those  task  forces? 

Todd:    Not  really;  I  kept  in  touch  with  them.   If  there  were  key  people 

that  emerged  out  of  that,  I'd  take  a  look  at  them.   If  it  warranted 
interviews  with  them,  I'd  interview  them.   Kept  track  of  the  pro 
cess,  but  not  trying  to  concentrate  on  it. 

Morris:  But  you  weren't  out  there  meeting  with  those  regional  committees 
that  were — 

Todd:    No. 

Morris:  When  you  came  aboard  how  many  people  were  there  already  in  place? 

Todd:    Oh,  boy,  I  don't  know,  a  couple  floors  in  the  IBM  building.  There 
must  have  been  thirty,  forty  people  I  suppose;  I'm  just  guessing 
at  that. 

Morris:  Did  the  [Pacific]  telephone  company  also  make  space  available; 
or  was  that  earlier? 

Todd:    That  may  have  been  earlier.   It  could  have  been,  but  I  think  most 
of  this  transition  group  was  pretty  much  in  the  IBM  building. 

Morris:  And  they  were  all  working  on  the  transition? 

Todd:  Yes. 

Morris:  Your  memos  are  directed  to  Phil  Battaglia. 

Todd:  Phil  Battaglia  was  the  executive-secretary  designate. 

Morris:  He'd  been  campaign  chairman? 

Todd:    Yes,  chairman.  Dirk  Eldridge  and  he  were  together.  Tom  Reed  fit 
into  that  troika. 

Morris:  Eldridge  was  Battaglia 's  associate? 
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Todd:    That's  right.   I  don't  know  what's  happened  to  Eldridge,  whatever 
happened  to  him. 

Morris:  His  name  doesn't  appear  on  the  governor's  office  rosters  for  the 
end  of  1967. 

Todd:    No,  his  stay  was  very  brief. 

They  wanted  me  to  take  the  appointment  secretary  job.   I  said, 
"I'm  not  going  to  do  it,  no."  So  that  left  Tom  and  Tom  took  it. 
Then  he  subsequently  passed  it  along  to  Paul  Haerle. 

Morris:  These  three  were  primarily  political  people,  rather  than  adminis 
trative  people.   They'd  all  been  in  the  campaign? 

Todd:  Yes.   Battaglia  was  a  lawyer,  an  attorney. 

Morris:  But  none  of  them  had  had  governmental  experience  in  Sacramento? 

Todd:  None  of  them  had  had  any  governmental  experience. 

Morris:  Was  this  one  of  the  things  they  were  looking  to  you  for? 

Todd:    I'm  not  sure  what  they  were  looking  to  me  for,  I  was  just  giving 
them  what  I  thought  they  ought  to  have.   [chuckles]   I  don't  mean 
that  quite  the  way  it  sounds.   I  belabored  I  guess,  maybe  overly, 
the  point  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  the  campaign  was  over.   And 
now  they  had  to  look  at  the  whole  picture;  that  it  was  great  to, 
in  essence,  have  the  new-broom  concept,  but  that  didn't  always 
work.   There  was  some  continuity  that  was  involved;  and  you've 
got  to  be  very  careful  and  very  selective  about  how  you  proceeded 
and  how  you  moved,  despite  the  fact  that  you  had  your  own  agenda, 
and  your  own  policies  and  your  practices.   Then  how  to  implement 
those  most  expeditiously  and  acceptably.  And  also,  not  to  ever 
forget  that  you  had  upstairs  a  legislature,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
member  board  of  directors.   Somehow  you  had  to  work  with  and  get 
along  with  them  or  nothing  moved.  You  can't  do  it  by  fiat. 

Morris:  You  commented  that  you  had  good  help  from  the  people  you  went  to 
in  the  Brown  administration. 

Todd:    We  did,  yes.   They  were  very  open,  they  prepared  themselves  well. 
I  felt  the  Reagan  people  were  trying  to  regroup.   They  were  not 
in  shape  to  take  full  advantage  of  it,  and  I  was  disappointed  in 
the  participation  of  the  Reagan  people,  initially. 

Morris:   Some  of  them  seem  to  have  felt  some  resistance.   We  have  some 
comments  to  the  effect  that  the  Brown  people  wouldn't  talk  to 
us,  and  Hale  Champion  threw  the  preliminary  budget  on  the  desk 
and  walked  off  to  play  golf. 
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Todd:    Well,  I  think  there  was  some  of  that,  but  I'm  talking  now  about 
the  briefing  sessions.  The  first  one  was  on  the  Department  of 
Finance.  And  that  was  Hale  and  Roy  Bell  and  others.   But  that 
was  the  first  public  revelation,  that  there  was  a  $750  million 
deficit,  which  had  occurred  and  had  forced  a  shift  from  cash  to 
accrual  accounting.  When  that  was  laid  out,  there  was  great 
consternation  across  the  table  among  the  Reagan  people.   That's 
something  they  hadn't  anticipated.   I  made  a  few  off-to-the-side 
comments,  and  I  said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  demand  a  recount." 
[laughter] 

I  think  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness,  too.   But 
I  must  say  that  in  terms  of,  at  least  this  program,  they  couldn't 
have  been  more  accommodating.  And  I  so  wrote  in  a  note  to  Pat 
Brown,  in  which  I  thanked  him  and  his  staff  and  copied  to 
Battaglia  and  the  governor  and  the  others,  saying  that  I  hoped 
everyone  would  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Morris:  In  other  words,  everybody  that  you  hoped  would  come  to  the 
briefing  didn't  turn  up? 

Todd:    Did  not  turn  up,  yes.   It  wasn't  a  mandatory  thing,  it  was  just 
a  helpful  amusement,  a  chance  to  query  and  quiz,  et  cetera.  The 
drill  didn't  resolve  all  of  the  questions  that  would  evolve,  but 
what  was  discussed  would  occur  over  a  period  of  time. 


Appointments  Process 


Morris:  Was  it  one  of  your  suggestions  that  there  be  some  carry-over  in 
appointments? 

Todd:    Yes. 

Morris:  That  they  keep  some  of  the  Brown  people? 

Todd:    Well,  I  guess  what  I  said  was,  "Concentrate  on  the  key  appointments. 
Don't  worry  about  the  secondary  ones  until  you've  covered  that 
base.   Focus  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  agency 
people.   So  that  you  had  a  cadre.   Don't  worry  about  these  others." 
In  other  words,  don't  create  holes  for  the  sake  of  creating  holes. 
If  you  have  a  better  man,  somebody  to  put  in  place,  that's  fine. 
But  it  doesn't  do  anything  for  you,  or  for  anybody  else,  just  to 
wipe  it  out  and  start  over.   Finance,  obviously,  was  the  number 
one;  plus  you  had  Resources  and  Transportation,  and  the  other 
agency  secretary  slots  you  were  trying  to  get  filled.   Veterans 
Affairs,  things  of  this  sort,  unless  it  were  something  obvious, 
just  don't  worry  about  it. 
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Morris: 
Todd: 

Morris: 

Todd: 
Morris: 
Todd: 
Morris: 

Todd: 


Morris: 

Todd: 
Morris: 

Todd: 


Morris: 

Todd: 

Morris: 


Was  Mr.  Reagan  in  Sacramento? 

Yes,  most  of  the  time.   Although  I  had  very  little  direct  contact 
with  him.  Most  of  my  contact  was  with  Dirk  or  with  Tom  or  with 
Battaglia. 

Once  you  said  you'd  come  aboard,  did  you  sit  down  and  have  a 
session  with  the  governor-elect? 

No. 

Had  you  met  him  before? 

Oh,  yes.   But  I  got  to  know  him  much  better  later. 

Were  there  some  kinds  of  guidelines  for  these  selection  committees 
that  Reagan  had  set  up? 

One  was  that  they  be  Republican.  There  were  others,  and  I  can't 
give  them  to  you  at  the  moment  because  I  don't  recall.   Then  they 
had  to  be  sifted  and  sorted  for  matching  the  skills  with  the 
positions  open,  and  all  the  other  elements  that  go  into  a  politi 
cal  appointment.   Using  the  theory  that  the  most  competent,  who 
will  do  the  best  job,  is  the  best  politics,  quite  frankly. 


That's  one  of  your  working  principles, 
person  will  be  best  politically? 

Yes.   Sure. 


That  the  most  competent 


Were  there  situations  where  you  would  sit  down  with  the  triumvirate 
there  and  work  over  a  list  of  names? 

Yes.   Or  I'd  take  a  specific  nominee  or  a  candidate.   Example 
[pause]  the  Resources  Agency.  A  key  and  yet  a  very  sensitive 
spot.   It  wanted  somebody  that  really  understood  both  sides  of 
the  fence,  the  private  side  and  the  public  side.  We  finally 
came  up  with  Ike  Livermore,  whose  credentials  were  impeccable 
in  the  Sierra  Club,  but  who  was  an  active  Republican  and  also 
worked  for  a  timber  company.   So  that  he  was  acceptable,  and  he 
accepted,  did  a  good  job.  And  was  very  loyal. 

Was  this  a  winnowing  process?  Was  he  on  the  first  list? 
No,  he  was  recruited  independently.   Just  went  after  him. 

In  other  words,  he  was  picked  out  as  the  person  that  would  be 
best  for  the  job? 
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Todd:    Yes,  he  responded  to  certain  criteria  that  we  thought  were  important 
and  were  responding  to  in  a  spot  of  that  kind. 

The  decision  had  already  been  made  on  the  director  of  Finance; 
that  was  Gordon  Paul  Smith.   It  didn't  last  too  long,  I  might  add. 

Morris:  We  have  been  told  that  it  was  a  real  struggle  to  find  somebody 
for  that  spot.   I  guess  Mr.  [Caspar]  Weinberger's  name  was  sug 
gested  early  on,  and  also  people  like  Alan  Post  and  John  Peirce? 

Todd:    That's  right.   I  had  suggested  Bob  Brown,  who  ran  Cal  Tax  and  is 
now  with  the  National  Tax  Foundation. 

II 

Morris:  Why  is  Finance  such  a  tough  spot  to  fill? 

Todd:    It  reflects  and/or  magnifies  and/or  implements  most  of  the  gov 
ernor's  policies.   It's  analogous  to  the  role  [David]  Stockman 
is  playing  now  in  Washington.   I  had  been  pushing  Weinberger 
pretty  hard.  But  there  were  some  problems  there  that  were  basi 
cally  political  in  nature. 

Morris:  He  was  considered  too  liberal? 

Todd:    There  was  some  of  that.  But,  too,  I  think  part  of  it  went  back  to 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  party  [1962-1964],  and  also  when  he 
made  his  abortive  run  for  attorney  general  against  Pat  Hillings 
[1958].*  He  was  a  mixed  candidate. 

Morris:   In  other  words,  some  of  the  Nixon  people  were  not  happy  with  the 
idea  of  Weinberger? 

Todd:    Yes,  either  in  the  party  structure  or  the — 

Morris:  In  the  party  structure,  were  the  objections  to  him  that  he'd  been 
willing  to  let  the  right-wingers  have  their  say  because  he  thought 
it  was  more  important  to  get  all  factions  working  together  within 
the  party? 

Todd:    It  was  that  kind  of  an  issue,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  that  issue 
that  bothered  the  Reagan  people.   They  didn't  want  any  divisive- 
ness  within  the  Republican  ranks,  and  they  at  that  point  wanted 
to  be  independent  of  the  Nixon  forces. 


*See  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  in  San  Francisco  Republicans,  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  Cali 
fornia,  Berkeley,  1980. 
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Todd:    At  any  rate,  they  did  finally  appoint  Weinberger  as  director  of 
Finance,  and  it's  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  relation 
ships  of  all  times. 

Morris:  When  Weinberger  was  appointed,  were  there  still  objections? 
Todd:    I  think  they  had  been  pretty  well  cooled  out  at  that  point. 

Morris:  Would  the  fact  that  Gordon  Smith  hadn't  worked  out  very  well  have 
made  your  point  that  you  need  somebody  competent  more  acceptable? 

Todd:    That's  right. 

Morris:  Not  that  Mr.  Smith  isn't  competent,  but  apparently  he  didn't  work 
well  in  that  job. 

Todd:    No,  he  didn't.   But  that  decision  had  been  made  very  early  on,  by 
whom  I  don't  know. 

Morris:   Did  you  have  a  sense  that  there  were  people  making  decisions  that 
you  didn't  know  about,  that  cut  into  what  you  were  trying  to  do? 

Todd:    Yes,  but  they  had  been  made  before,  but  I  was  pretty  well  aware 
of  what  had  been  decided. 

Morris:   In  one  of  these  memos  when  you  were  asking  for  help,  you  were 

concerned  about  organizing  the  mass  of  data  that  you  had  received 
and  making  it  manageable.*  What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  data 
and  what  form  did  you  want  to  organize  them  into? 

Todd:    Oh,  my  God,  there  were  just  files  and  files  and  files.   Getting 
that  sorted,  getting  it  in  manageable  form.  Applications,  back 
ground  data,  so  that  you  could  readily  match  them  up  with  slots 
to  be  filled. 

Morris:  Did  you  put  them  on  data  processing  at  that  point? 
Todd:    Nope,  nope.   This  was  all  manually  done. 

This  is  an  aside,  I  guess.   A  young  lawyer  who'd  been  very 
active  in  the  campaign  was  brought  into  the  transition.   They 
didn't  have  a  place  for  him.  The  office  I  had  was  a  huge  office, 


*See  Appendix  B:  "Help"/The  Transition,  A.R.  Todd  memo. 
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Todd:  so  they  said,  "Well,  do  you  mind  if  we  put  him  here?"  I  said, 
"Heck  no,  no  problem  at  all,  there's  plenty  of  room."  So  they 
did.  It  was  Bill  Clark,  and — 

Morris:  It  was  Bill  Clark  they  couldn't  find  room  for? 

Todd:    It  was  Bill  Clark,  yes.   So  he  was  fairly  much  in  evidence  then. 

Morris:  What  was  Mr.  Clark  working  on  then? 

Todd:    Well,  part  of  it  was  keeping  me  honest,  and  then  getting  the  feel 
of  things. 

Morris:  Even  though  you  had  been  recruited  by  Tom  Reed,  they  felt  a  need 
to  keep  an  eye  on  what  you  were  doing? 

Todd:    In  some  areas  there  was  concern.   Remember,  the  transition  people 
were  put  in  with  a  bunch  of  strangers,  some  friends  and  some  not 
so  friendly. 

Morris:  You  also  commented  on  the  need  for  some  seasoned  people  to  balance 
off  the  young  blood.*  Were  there  a  lot  of  young  people  coming  in, 
and  how  did  that  come  about? 

Todd:    Well,  yes.   There  were  a  lot  of  younger  people.   I  just  felt  there 
ought  to  be  some  leavening  of  seasoned  people.  There  was,  as  there 
is  in  almost  any  new  administration  coming  in,  a  clean- sweep ing 
broom  mindset.  All  of  which  is  fine,  but  it's  not  always  the  most 
expeditious  way  to  get  the  show  on  the  road  and  get  it  running  and 
moving  smoothly.  Obviously,  you're  not  going  to  compromise  prin 
ciples  nor  are  you  going  to  reward  your  enemies,  but  it  takes  a 
little  while  to  get  up  to  speed  on  how  the  system  really  works. 

Morris:  Right.  More  so  for  this  administration  than  some  others? 

Todd:    Yes,  I  think  so,  because  with  a  few  exceptions  none  of  them  had 
been  in  government  at  all  before.  That's  right. 

Morris:  On  the  not  rewarding  your  enemies,  you  did  however  urge  that 

there  be  a  bipartisan  flavor.   How  do  you  go  about  bringing  in 
Democrats  if  you're  not  going  to  reward  your  enemies? 


*See  Appendix  C,  "Personnel  and  Thurst  of  the  New  Administration," 
A.R.  Todd  memo,  26  November  1966. 
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Todd:    I  just  don't  feel  that  you  can  categorically  label  all  Democrats 
as  inimical.   In  fact  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  persuasion  of 
some  Democrats,  the  present  [1981]  budget  and  other  policies  would 
not  have  been  activated. 

And  politically,  in  California,  there  are  more  Democrats  than 
there  are  Republicans,  by  about  three  to  two.   So  you  don't  just 
punch  them  in  the  nose  at  every  opportunity,  because  you're  going 
to  need  them  at  some  point,  somehow.   There  are  strong  partisans 
and  there  are  less  strong  partisans.  There  are  some  Democrats  who 
are  more  Republican  than  Republicans. 

Morris:  Right.   Or  you  look  for  people  who  have  the  professional  skills, 
but  who  are  only  registered  whatever  and  not  active  in  politics. 

Todd:    That's  right. 


Organization  and  Legislation 


Morris: 


Todd: 

Morris; 

Todd: 


Morris; 
Todd: 


You  mentioned  the  Resources  Agency  and  the  selection  of  agency 
secretaries,  but  I  gather  there  was  considerable  controversy  during 
the  end  of  the  campaign  and  then  in  the  transition  about  keeping 
the  whole  agency  plan,  and  perhaps  scrapping  Resources  as  an  agency 
all  together. 

Yes,  that's  right. 

What  was  all  that  about? 

I  don't  think  they  really  had  thought  through  the  span  of  control 
involved  in  breaking  up  that  kind  of  a  system.  And  attempting  to 
deal  with  it  department  by  department  by  department,  having  to  be 
in  constant  touch  with  them  all.  That's  a  pretty  good  span  of 
control. 

Through  the  agency  system,  at  least  we  had  some  intermediate 
steps,  and  we  had  fewer  people  who'd  be  accountable  for  achievement. 
To  me  it's  a  cleaner  organization.  Think  about  this  one  very 
carefully  before  abandoning  it ,  really  was  what  I  was  trying  to 
say.  At  any  rate,  if  it  doesn't  fit  your  style,  then  do  something, 
but  don't  knee-jerk  it;  think  it  through  pretty  carefully. 


Was  it  then  seen  as  a  Pat  Brown  innovation? 

Well,  I  think  it  was  part  of  it,  sure,  oh  yes. 
a  clearly  visible  sign  of  shift  and  change. 


That  it  would  be 
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Morris:  Was  it  a  serious  controversy? 

Todd:    No.  And,  you  know,  the  system  survived. 

Morris:  You  talked  several  times  about  the  need  for  astute  political  action 
in  implementing  the  administration's  goals.  Yet  most  of  the 
sources  that  we've  read  indicate  that  Reagan  did  have  trouble  with 
the  legislature  and  various  other  organizations  within  government 
for  his  first  couple  years.  Why  was  that? 

Todd:    It  was  because  there  wasn't  any  really  comfortable  dialogue  between 
the  corner  office  (governor's  office)  and  the  legislature;  that 
took  some  time.   The  Republican  group  in  power  in  the  legislature 
at  that  point — I'm  talking  about  the  Monagans  and  the  Bagleys  and 
the  Flournoys — were  Republican  moderates.  They  were  Rockefeller 
Republicans;  not  that  Rockefeller  was  an  issue  at  that  point, 
but  they  were  [Lieutenant  Governor  Robert]  Finch  loyalists. 

Morris:  Rather  than  conservatives,  who  were  closest  to  the  governor? 

Todd:    That's  right,  yes.   They  were  not  Reagan  fans.  That  was  one  of  the 
things  that  I  was  trying  to  convey,  that  you  can't  afford  that 
luxury  any  more.  They're  there  and  he's  there,  and  you've  got  to 
work  with  it  somehow.  You  can  have  your  own  quiet  disagreements, 
but  it  isn't  going  to  solve  any  problems  to  do  it  in  public. 
The  legislature  had  many  misperceptions  about  Reagan,  too;  what  he 
is,  and  he's  hard  to  define.  The  rhetoric  is  one  thing,  the  man 
is  another.  Nobody  was  really  trying  very  hard  to  bridge  that 
gap.   I  had  friends  on  both  sides.   I  did  the  same  thing  with  the 
legislative  guys;  I  mean  I  leaned  on  them  too. 

Morris:  To  relax  and  go  easy  on  him  while  he's  getting  squared  away? 
Todd:    Yes,  sit  down  and  try  to  work  things  out. 

Morris:  Yes.  Well,  Monagan,  I  understand,  saw  to  it  that  a  handbook  was 
put  together  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  governor's  office. 
Was  that  in  evidence  at  all  while  you  were  around? 

Todd:    You  mean  having  to  do  with  separation  of  powers?  No,  I  never  saw 
that. 

Morris:  Just  in  general,  a  kind  of  a  briefing  book  on  functions  of  the 
governor's  office. 

Todd:    No,  I  don't  recall  that. 

Morris:  Nobody  was  paying  much  attention  to  that. 
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Todd:    Well,  I  just  wasn't. 

Morris:   Finch  had  been  elected  with  Governor  Reagan,  were  there  people  of 
his  that  were  also  working  on  the  transition  who  were  helpful? 

Todd:    Yes,  but  there  wasn't  that  much — Finch  as  you  recall  wasn't  around 
too  awfully  long,  he  left  about  '68. 

Morris:  True,  true. 

Todd:    There  was  a  bit  of  an  arm's  length  early  on  between  the  Reagan 
people  and  Finch.   So  it  was  not  that  close  a  relationship. 


Thrust  of  the  New  Administration 


Morris:  How  did  you  see  the  thrust  of  the  Reagan  administration  developing, 
in  that  transitional  period?  From  what  you've  said  today,  I  get 
a  feeling  that  they  almost  felt  embattled  as  they  were  coming  into 
Sacramento.   They  seemed  to  want  to  keep  the  legislature  at  arm's 
length  and  the  lieutenant-governor's  office,  and  they  weren't  too 
sure  about  some  of  the  administrative  people. 

Todd:    That's  right;  because,  again,  you're  in  a  political  environment 

until  you  get  your  own  team  sort  of  placed.   But  you  have  to  define 
what  it  is  you  want  to  do ,  and  where  you  want  to  go ,  and  how  you 
want  to  take  it.  And  then  you  have  to  measure  that  against  what 
are  the  elements  and  the  forces  with  which  you  have  to  deal  in 
implementing  these  programs. 

There's  no  question  but  what,  judged  by  the  rhetoric  of  the 
campaign,  it  was  going  to  be  a  fairly  conservative  thrust  fiscally. 
That  was  front  burner.   But  that  also  had  its  implications  and 
fallout,  throughout  the  other  programs.   Because  they  all  impinge 
or  bear  upon  the  availability  of  resources.   [pause] 

Morris:  Did  they  feel  uncomfortable  those  first  months  in  Sacramento? 

Todd:    Yes,  some.   It  was  new  and  different;  it  is  quite  different.   In 

a  campaign,  you're  kind  of  freewheeling.   Once  you  have  the  respon 
sibility  there  has  to  be  a  big  change.   Not  in  where  you  want  to 
go,  but  really  how  you  get  there.   A  whole  different  set  of  elements 
to  deal  with  an  obstacles  to  overcome. 

Morris:   Did  you  help  in  doing  orientations  for  some  of  the  appointees  as 
they  came  in? 
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Todd:    Yes. 

Morris:  What  kinds  of  things  were  they  most  concerned  about  on  coming  into 
a  government  job? 

Todd:    A  lot  of  them,  obviously,  were  philosophically  consonant  with 

Reagan's  thrust,  or,  one,  they  wouldn't  have  been  applicants  or 
receptive  to  the  station;  and,  two,  they  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
it  and  to  help.   [inaudible  phrase]  Many  did  not  seek,  they  were 
sought.  And  there  were  a  number  of  them  who  were  private-sector 
people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  wanted  to  be  identified 
with  and  wanted  a  taste  of  the  public  sector;  the  feeling  that 
they  could  help  to  make  a  difference.   There  were  those  reasons, 
not  necessarily  what  was  involved  in  the  way  of  compensation  or 
perquisites. 

Morris:  More  people  from  the  private  sector,  maybe,  than  the  Brown  admin 
istration  or  the  Warren  administration? 

Todd:    Oh,  yes,  especially  Warren. 

Morris:  What  about  the  idea  that  Mr.  Reagan  used  early  on  of  bringing 

people  in  from  business  for  a  short  time;  is  that  the  task  force 
idea? 

Todd:    Well,  it's  the  task  force  idea.  This  was  all  private  sector. 

They  had  task  forces  that  went  into  each  agency  and  each  depart 
ment.   Not  to  concern  themselves  with  policy  matters,  but  with 
procedural  practices  that  would  increase  efficiency  and  lower 
costs  and  so  on — get  the  job  done  and  do  it  cheaper  and  better 
and  use  the  private-sector  expertise.  Much  was  made  of  that,  and 
a  report  about  that  was  issued.* 

I've  forgotten  what  the  millions  of  dollars  of  savings  would 
be,  but  it  was  periodically  pointed  to  that  these  had  been  accom 
plished.  That  was  almost  totally  a  private-sector  operation, 
multidisciplinary. 

Morris:  Were  you  involved  at  all  in  setting  up  that  idea? 

Todd:    No,  only  in  the  general  concept  of  doing  it.  No,  that  was  inde 
pendently  done. 

Morris:   Independently  by  somebody  outside  of — ? 


*"Summary  Report  and  Recommendations,  Governor's  Survey  on  Effi 
ciency  and  Cost  Control,"  February  1968. 
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Todd:    Well,  it  had  a  consultant  on  it,  but  also  the  kitchen  cabinet  was 
pretty  involved  in  that. 

Morris:  Did  they  do  the  recruiting  for  that? 

Todd:    Yes.   I  still  have  a  copy  of  that,  if  you're  interested. 

Morris:   I'd  very  much  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  report.  What  I  have  found 
in  the  papers  at  Hoover  are  marvelous  lists  of  the  recommendations; 
they  set  up  kind  of  a  flow  chart:  out  of  27  recommendations  for 
this  department,  17  can  be  accomplished  in  six  months  and  five  • 
will  take  a  little  longer. 

Todd:    Yes,  very  businesslike. 

Morris:  Very  precise  detail,  I  found  it  very  impressive.   But  also,  it 

seems  to  me,  taking  a  very  elaborate  structure  to  ride  herd  on  all 
these  recommendations  that  had  been  thought  out. 

With  so  many  people  being  suggested  by  recruiters  for  the 
governor's  office,  what  did  you  do  about  the  overload  of  people 
and  suggestions? 

Todd:    That's  one  of  the  problems:  getting  carried  away;  you  just  build 
expectations  beyond  the  capacity  to  absorb  or  assimilate.   It's 
great  in  one  sense  but  a  disservice  in  another.  Well,  you  just 
said,  "Thanks  but,  we'll  keep  you  in  mind,  but  there's  nothing 
right  now." 

Morris:  What  kind  of  volume  is  that? 

Todd:    Oh  gosh,  I  don't  know,  I  guess  it  was  thousands. 

Morris :  Primarily  people  with  some  qualifications? 

Todd:    They  were  all  across  the  waterfront,  across  the  board.   I  tell 

you  who  could  probably  be  most  responsive  to  that  question,  and 
who  was  directly  involved — he's  executive  of  the  California 
Bankers  Association — [trying  to  remember  name] — he  was  keeping 
track  of  the  people  suggested. 

Morris:  About  how  many  jobs  would  you  say,  were  you  involved  in  filling 
at  that  point? 

Todd:    Gee,  I  don't  know,  a  couple  of  hundred,  I  guess.   Then  there  was 
a  stretch-out,  of  course,  on  some  of  it,  which  moved  on  over  to 
the  appointments  secretary.   That  process  just  went  on  and  on. 
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Morris:  Right.  And  you  were  not  doing  the  vetting  of  them  and  the  security 
checks  and  things  like  that.   It  was  a  really  major  operation. 


Continuing  Contacts  with  the  Governor's  Office; 
Planning  Functions,  Executive  Relationships 


Morris:  At  what  point  did  you  begin  to  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
governor  himself? 

Todd:    I  still  kept  in  touch  and  did  some  recruiting  for  him  and  head 
hunting,  and  counseling;  and  was  in  and  out  of  the  office  frequently, 

Morris:  Counseling  the  people  that  were  coming  in  as  applicants? 

Todd:    No,  no.   Counseling  with  Reed  or  Haerle  and  with  [Michael]  Deaver 
and  then  Bill  Clark,  when  he  came  aboard.  Then  I  made  a  stretch 
out  of  the  office  of  planning  and  research.   The  first  thought  was 
that  they  ought  to  make  it  a  separate  entity  or  put  it  over  in  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

Morris:  Who  thought  it  ought  to  have  been? 

Todd:    Some  of  the  Reagan  people.   I  said  I  thought  they  really  ought  to 
keep  a  very  tight  hold  on  that,  and  have  it  close  by.   If  not 
directly  within  the  office,  then  no  farther  away  than  Finance,  so 
that  they  exercised  the  control  and  flow.   Because  that  could  have 
been,  and  still  is,  a  very  potent  unit.  And  one  which  can  help  to 
coordinate  the  thrusts  of  all  the  other  agencies  as  well.   I  mean, 
you  have  the  cabinet  function,  but  in  the  long  term  the  strategy 
of  developing  goals  and  plans  is  to  integrate  these  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  have  some  kind  of  a  consistency.* 

Morris:  There  seems  to  have  been  some  shifting  and  changing  ideas  as  to 
what  that  office  should  do. 

Todd:    Yes.  Perennially. 

Morris:  Why  is  that  such  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a  handle  on? 


*For  further  discussion  of  the  planning  function  in  the  governor's 
office,  see  interviews  in  this  series  with  John  Tooker  and  Rus 
Walton. 
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Todd:    Well,  some  place  greater  store  in  planning,  the  ritual  of  planning, 
than  others.   Now  that's  a  fundamental.   You're  either  for  plan 
ning,  long-range  planning,  or  you're  not. 

Consider  what  we've  got  in  planning  is  a  tool  for  implemen 
tation  of  ideas  and  programs,  then  you  have  three  stages:  long- 
term,  mid-term,  and  short-term.   But  it  ought  to  be  viewed  as  not 
an  inflexible,  but  a  flexible  plan,  that  is  updated — 

Morris:  That's  constantly  marching  along  with — 

Todd:    But  you  know  where  your  goals  are.  And  you  may  do  some  adjusting 
as  you  go  down  the  track  to  get  there.   So  you  just  update 
periodically,  whether  it's  six  months  or  a  year. 

Morris:  So  that  it's  always  open-ended. 

Todd:    It's  always  open-ended,  it  isn't  a  locked-in,  fixed  instrument. 
It's  a  way  to  define,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  your  policies  are 
and  try  to  relate  those  to  objectives. 

Morris:  Was  Rus  Walton  helpful  in  this  process?  Somebody  you  worked  with? 

Todd:    Rus,  yes.  He  was  in  planning.  He  did  a  lot  of  the  policy  defini 
tion  and  writing  for  Reagan. 

Morris:  Yes,  where  is  he  now? 

Todd:    Gee,  I  don't  know.   I've  lost  touch  with  him.* 

Morris:  At  one  point,  planning  was  moved  into  the  lieutenant-governor's 
office. 

Todd:    Yes.   But  that  was  after  Finch  left. 

Morris:  That's  true.  When  Mr.  [Ed]  Reinecke  was  lieutenant  governor. 
Was  that  an  effort  to  then  bring  the  lieutenant  governor  more 
into  the  picture? 

Todd:    Well,  that's  right,  because  there  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  relation 
ship  between  Finch  and  Reagan.   And  Reinecke  was  family  then. 
Because  that  was  the  power  of  appointment. 


*Todd  later  located  Walton  in  Malborough,  New  Hampshire,  where 
the  project  interviewed  him  in  1982. 
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Morris:   Is  it  your  sense  that  the  idea  of  family  is  very  important  to 
Reagan  in  the  governmental  sense? 

Todd:    Only  in  terms  of  what  the  consistency  of  the  relationship  is: 
confidence  or  suspicion,  cooperative  or  undercutting,  common 
denominator- thrust  goals  or  personal  ambitions.  All  these  are 
factors  that  enter  into  it. 

Morris:  You  comment  in  the  memo  that  the  agency  idea  is  a  way  to  keep  down 
the  amount  of  squabbling  within  the  family,  or  at  least  keep  it 
from  becoming  visible  and  politically  a  handicap.* 

Todd:    What  you're  saying,  in  effect,  to  your  agency  secretary  or  admin 
istrator  or  whatever  you  call  him  is,  you  keep  your  house  in  order. 
And  trying  to  do  what  we  were  trying  to  do  earlier  with  the  task 
forces  I  mentioned,  where  the  state  spoke  with  basically  one  voice. 
In  other  words,  you  hammered  out  the  disagreements  internally,  so 
that  the  state  then  spoke  with  one  voice,  and  you  didn't  have  this 
agency  and  this  agency  and  this  agency  undercutting  each  other. 
It  didn't  mean  they  didn't  have  their  day  in  court,  or  were 
zippered  or  gagged. 

M   [Concluding  remarks  reconstructed  from  notes.] 

Morris:  Then  how  did  the  governor  deal  with  conflicts  within  the  cabinet 
or  between  the  cabinet  and  the  governor's  office? 

Todd:    Well,  they  operated  in  a  collegial  manner,  which  was  the  way  Reagan 
liked  things  to  be.   If  there's  a  continuous  give  and  take  of 
viewpoints,  there's  less  likelihood  of  a  confrontation.   Things 
evolved. 

Morris:  How  much  of  a  role  did  the  kitchen  cabinet  take  in  shaping  policy 
and  decisions?  Tuttle  and  Salvatori  and  those  early  supporters? 

Todd:    Reagan  conferred  with  them  informally,  of  course.   They  were 

people  he  felt  at  ease  with,  let  down  his  hair;  everyone  needs 
someone  like  that. 

Morris:   It  looks  as  if  there  was  considerable  turnover  in  the  immediate 

staff  during  the  first  year  of  the  administration.   Did  that  cause 
concern? 

Todd:    Not  really.   Some  were  short-termers  anyway  when  they  came  aboard. 
Some  new  needs;  re-evaluation  of  what  was  needed. 


*See  Appendix  A. 
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Morris:   How  about  Battaglia's  departure  after  just  eight  months  as  execu 
tive  secretary? 

Todd:    Well,  there  was  the  feeling  that  he  kept  too  tight  control  of 
things,  and  there  were  some  other  problems. 

Morris:   The  newspapers  linked  him  to  a  report  of  a  homosexual  scandal  in 
the  governor's  office.  Was  that  truth  or  politics? 

Todd:    He  couldn't  stay  after  the  press  published  that. 

Morris:  That  kind  of  charge  was  more  of  a  shock  then,  twelve  years  ago. 
Would  he  have  to  leave  if  it  happened  today? 

Todd:    Hard  to  say.   Attitudes  have  changed  a  lot. 

Morris:  We've  run  out  of  tape.  Thank  you  for  a  long,  good  session. 


Transcriber:   Karin  Rosman 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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TAPE  GUIDE  -  A.  R.  Todd 


Date  of  Interview:  October  8,  1981 
tape  1,  side  A 
tape  1,  side  B 
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APPENDIX  A  —  Memos  from  A.  R.  Todd  to  Tom  Reed,  et  al.,  November  1966. 


TC".  7.ZZD,  Et  Al: 

Strong  public  positions  were  taken  during  the  campaign  advocating  abolition 
of  the  Agency  concept  of  organization  and  of  the  Administrator  positions  as  a 

• 

means  of  effecting  economies  in  state  operations. 

Before  any  irrevocable  decisions  are  made  in  this  regard,  careful  consideration 
sr.culd  be  given  to  the  administrative  and  political  consequences  of  such  action. 

The  Agency  structure  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  growing  corporate  practice  of 
grouping  related  activities  under  Senior  Vice  Presidents  to  better  coordinate  efforts 
to  recuce  the  span  of  control  of  the  Chief  Executive.  The  Chief  Executive, 
corporate  or  governmental ,  is  or  should  be  concerned  with  basic  policy  and  the 

means  for  evaluating  the  implementation  of  that  policy and  not  with  the  "nuts  and 

bolts"  details  of  its  execution,  which,  of  necessity,  must  be  delegated. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  Is  not  the  final  arbiter  of  major  intra-Agency 
disputes.   Good  administration  will  reconcile  these  differences  within  the  framework 
of  annunciate-  policy,  thereby  minimizing  the  encroachment  on  the  Chief  Executive's 
time  to  settle  "family  squabbles".   He  will  find,  I  em  sure,  that  his  hands  will  be 
full  in  amal icrct ing  the  inter-Agency  disputes. 

Ilirainaticn  of  the  existing  Agency  or  a  comparable  structure  will  simply 
compound  end  magnify  the  problem  areas  and  the  inter-Agency  differences. 

As  there  rr.ay  be  support  for  such  action,  there  will  be  an  equivalent  and 
vigorous  defense  of  the  system,  already  triggered  by  Senator  Collier's  strong 
st;tc.v.er:t  in  defense  of  the  Transportation  Agency  and  Administrator. 

rrc.7.  a  strictly  political  point  of  view,  the  Agency  concept  permits  the  washing 
of  tr.vi  "fcmily  laundry"  in  the  house  and  not  on  the  Capitol  steps.   This  has 
r.othir.r.  whatever  to  do  with  "the  people's  right  to  knew",  is  not  clandestine, 
.-Lt.-.c.r  it  materially  advances  the  "problem  solving"  process  instead  of  enhancing 

;..;  ''prcb'.em  creating"  process. 

cc.-iti  nued 
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This  does  not  mean  that  ths  organizational  structure  is  perfect  by  any  mean 
Any  system  can  stand  improvement.   !  v;ou1d  concentrate  en  the  ways  and  means  of 
refining  and  improving  the  structure  rather  than  on  its  abandonment  for  selfish 
as  well  as  public  in.  :t  reasons. 

l.'l-.ile  the  structure  is  important,  far  more  important  are  the  personnel  who 
fill  the  "slots".   The  neatest  organizational  chart  in  the  world  is  only  as  good 
as  the  personnel  who  are  deployed  functionally  within  it. 

Abolition,  while  admittedly  effecting  some  economies,  shrinks  the  number 
of  top  level,  challenging,  and  reasonably  compensated  positions  to  which  the 
Governor-Elect  hopes  to  attract  the  ablest  talent  available  to  assist  him  in 
his  scverr-merit  "of  the  people". .  .al  1  of  the  people  of  California. 

The  alternative,  and  a  poor  substitute  it  is,  is  to  add  to  the  immediate  stal 
of  the  Governor,  Cabinet  Secretaries  with  group  responsibility  to  coordinate  for 
the  Governor  the  several  and  scnawhat  diverse  thrusts  of  the  Departments  for 
which  each  has  responsibility.   It  is  obvious  that  these  Secretaries  would  be  of 
considerably  lower  level  in  final  authority,  despite  their  proximity  to  the 
Governor, and  the  Executive  Secretary  than  Administrators  who  also  "take  heat"  as 
buffers  for  Administration  policy. 

Sy  way  of  illustration  in  support  of  my  thesis,  let  me  recite  a  personal 
experience,  which  involves  the  Resources  Agency. 

Three  years  ago,  the  ?.G.  and  £.  having  up  to  that  time  invested  apprcximats 
SIO  nil! ion  in  an  acquisition,  road  construction,  planning  and  engineering,  for 
a  thermo-r.uclear  generating  station  at  Soc'ega  Head  in  Sonoma  County  withdrew  its 
application  when  it  was  determined  that  the  permits  would  not  be  granted  by  tha 
A. I.C.  Without  belaboring  ths  details  the  major  opposition,  which  prevailed,  CC.T.; 
fro.-  tv.-o  quarters:  conservationists  and  "ban  the  bombers"  with  other  interests  b 
•-.:  tr.ii:frcnr':.   St  was  apparent  that  all  future  development  faced  this  kind  of  s. 

;;ruc;2«e,  unless  seme  radical  chances  in  approach  were  found. 

cont  inucd 
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The  Resources  Agency,  which  has  responsibility  for  managing  the  State's 
Resources  in  the  "public  Interest"  promulgated  with  the  assistance  of  all 
utilities,  public  and  private,  "Criteria  for  Siting  Nuclear  Power  Plants"  in  an 
attcr.pt  to  define  State  interest. 

implementation  of  the  "Criteria"  was  acccmpl  ished  through  "Task  Forces" 
composed  of  all  state  agencies  (Fish  and  Game,  Parks  and  Recreation,  Mines  and 
Geology,  Conservation,  Atomic  Coordinator,  Department  of  Health,  etc.)  and 
representatives  of  Company  departments  involved. 

The  "Task  Forces"  mads  joint  and  independent  "or.  site"  inspections,  exchanged 
data,  rr.acis  independent  invest!  cat  ions  and  met  jointly  to  sift  areas  of  agreement 
fro.-  problem  areas,  which  varied  from  site  to  site,  and  bent  their  effort  via 
negotiation  to  solve  the  problem  areas. 

Concurrent ly  with  this  approach  the  Company  independently  set  about  opening 
char.-els  of  ccc-.-nunication  and  sincere  discussion  of  problems  with  responsible 
conservation  groups  and  individual  conservationists. 

The  result  to  date  is  the  consummation  of  formal  agreements  between  the 
Resources  Agency  and  trs  Company  on  several  sites  with  others  in  the  final 
stages  of  negotiation  and  completion  before  year's.   There  are  five  sites. 

On  Thursday  last  construction  of  a  $150  million,  1,050  megawat  thermonuclear 
plant  at  Diablo  Canyon  in  San  Luis  Cbispo  County  was  officially  announced,  with 
the  cu.-port  of  the  Resources  Agency,  subject  to  conditions  imposed  by-  it,  the 
County  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Conservation  interesto,  including  the  Sierra  Club, 
which  by  vormai  Resolution  agreed  not  to  oppose. 

The  point  of  this  long  dissertation  is  that  without  the  Agency  structure  to 
evaluate  and  adjudicate  in-house,  inter-departmental  differences,  equating  these 
uo  tr.a  broader  "public  interest",  construction  of  essential  electric  gar.arat Ing 
capacity  will  go  forward,  while  the  resource  values  of  the  State  are  fully  protected 
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Obviously  any  development  wil'l  alter  both  the  environment  and  the  ecology.   It  is 
this  kind  of  cooperative  endeavor  and  joint  planning  that,  in  ray  opinion,  must 
be  encaged  in,  if  the  state  is  to  develop  in  an  orderly  manner,  economic 
growth  is  to  co  forward,  and  other  equally  important  values  are  tobe  protected. 

So  persuaded  is  the  Company  that  this  is  a  sound  approach,  that  expansion  of 
the  "Task  Force"  concept  is  being  considered  at  the  federal  level.   3y  this  means, 
incipient  problems  are  solved  before  they  become  public  political  issues  and 
adversary  proceedings  in  formal  hearings.  We  believe  everyone  benefits. 

We  don't  believe  the  seme  result  could  have  been  achieved,  certainly  not 
ss  expeditiously,  in  a  non-agency  or  similar  structure. 

While  the  argument  may  appear  to  be  self  serving. . .there  are;  many  other 
examples  which  could  be  cited  to  support  the  thesis. 


A.  R.  T02D 
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'.laving  accirr.uiated  considerable  rev;  e'ata,  the  point  has  bean  reached 
assistance  of  c  secretary  end  a  young  lav/yer  would  exc.edite  the  crear. 
of  the  data  into  useful  end  "on-going"  -.eanangful  forr;. 


have  in  raind  a  young  rr.cn,  a  craducts  of  U.C.L.A.,  forr.er  Coro  intern 
-3.7.b;r,  who  too!;  the  California  Car  :n  Auc-jst,  vorltad  briefly  for  t'.-.e 
•-CLi.-.ty  of  Scr.  ".cdeo  and  curing  the  rail  cc.---c:.-n  for  £;.cr.cer  Uiliic.-s.  V.'hile  not 
e;c..-5ri,  he  >.c;  sor.e  veo!  for  the  C;;.  ito!  cr.i  for  roverr.rr.i.-.t.  He  v:ould  be  a  rood 
;.  respect  for  the  cer.T.ar.ont  staff,  if  he  -at  the  s.'rsciv  icaticr.s.  He  is  also  high 
on  r.v/  list  of  -.rosr-ccts  for  £.T.^  ]  oyrr.sn  t  in  one  or  more  ca,.acitius  in  the  govern- 
"i-t-cl  relations  field.  Hisj:c"3  is  Cob  Ual  ters.   Ks  v;ould  rcrulre  compensa 
tion  ar.i  e:-:;.  insoc.  during  the  inter  in  since  he  is  ".arriec.  has  two  children  and 
resides  in  £an  Francisco. 


,:.s  tc.v.,.orary  secretary  "  have  several  Sacrcr.:anto  C-cmon  in  mind,  sll  of 
::.  hav-j  had  exr.erier.ee  as  ;:art  or  /vail  tine  secretaries  in  the  legislature  and 
v;Ith  legislative  advocates.   One  is  Mrs.  P.: chard  l.'atkir, ,  who  v.or!;s  during  ler-s- 
:vs  sessions  fc-r  ^l.r.er  P.  3rc,-ley,  lobbyist  for  the  gas  and  electric  utiiiiities. 
v:;i;:d  not  be  interested  in  e.r.r.lov~er.t  beyond  the  interi.-.  Those  who  dou'c  be 
t  netful  during  the  "tooling  up"  -oriod  are  regularly  c.r.p 5 oyed .  Ther: 
ers,  of  course.  Ail  are  cc—ctar.t,  discreet,  and  Unov/ledgeable. 
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TC.".  PvEED,  at  Al: 

Structuring  a  completely  new  Administration  and  developing  a  constructive 
Acal-istration  Program  for  presentation  to  tha  Legislature  in  a  few  brief 
weeks  is  an  almost  insuperable  task.  The  summary  of  Gubernatorial  appointments, 
&  copy  c"  v;hich  you  have,  is  mute  testimony  to  the  magnitude  of  the  job. 

Flying  blind,  as  I  am,  on  not  only  what  commitments,  if  any  have  been 
made,  or  tne  major  "thrust"  of  the  Administration  of  which  I  am  aware  only  throu 
accounts  of  i t  as  reported  in  the  press,  I  wou; d  strongly  urge  making  haste  slow 
but  surely. 

While  concentrating  on,  in  priority,  the  most  important  and  highly  sensitive 
posts,  I  would.-.1 1  eliminate  the  idea  of  carrying  over  f£r  definite  or  indefinite 
periods  incumbent  appointees  a.-.c/or  deputies  in  those  areas  where  the  best 
tcli.it  is  not  readily  available.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be  concerned  with 
"in  perpetuity"  appointments,  if  talent  of  unassailable  integrity  and  competence 
in  civan  fields  can  be  persuaded  to  serve  for  a  time  certain. . .during  the  difficu 
pariod  of  transition  and  getting  the  Administration's  feet  on  the  ground. 

Relations  with  the  State  Legislature  are  more  critical  during  tr.e  1367  Sessior 
when  the  major  tax  and  "turnabout"  problems  must  be  dealt  with.   The  Legislature 
while  Democratic  by  a  very  narrow  margin  (Assembly  ^2/38,  Senate  21/19)  is 
nevertheless  Democratic.  Accomodat ions  are  being  reached  by  the  leadership,  ard 
ths  climata  for  the  nonce,  if  not  cooperative,  is,  st  least,  one  of  "wait  and  see' 
T.'.c  legislature  which  has  a  lot  of  "getting  acquainted"  on  its  own  to  do,  isn't 
^cI/.C;  to  be  i.n  any  panic  to  settle  down  to  work.   Passage  of  Proposition  1A 
i.-^Ci3S  on  it  no  compulsion  to  complete  its  labors  by  a  time  and  dste  certain. 

This  gives  the  new  Administration  a  little  "running  room". . .enough  to  take 
•;-.a  finger  off  the  "panic  button". 


continued. 
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Pressures  will  mount  intolerably  from  "job  seekers". .  .most  of  w.-.om  will  claim 
to  have  won  trie  election  single  handed.   Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  honest 
entitlements,  but  the  preponderant  number  are.  not.   It  has  been,  generally,  the 
^xoerience  of  any  appointing  power  that  the  mere  act  of  appointment. .. select  ing 
one  vrcm  a  flock. . .makes  one  ingrate  and  a  remaining  quotient  of  enemies. 

Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  major  appointees  meet  critical  specifications  for 
they  will  provide  answers  to  the  questions  most  often  posed  during  the  campaign, 
and,  to  tne  extent  they  are  public  figures,  will  begin  to  give  form  to  the  "thrust" 
of  Administration  policy. 

There  is  an  old  political  axiom. . ."Always  be  for  the  church,  but  never  pick 
the  site".   The  Governor-Elect  reached  his  zenith  in  popularity  November  8th. 
V.'ith  decisions  to  be  made,  many  of  which  will  be  unpalatable  to  large  segments  of 
the  electorate,  it  is  imperative  from  both  a  political  and  an  achievement  stand 
point  that  the  Administration  have  more  than  a  token  flavor  of  bi -part isanship. 

There  are  still  1,^50,000  more  registered  Democrats  in  California  than 
"epubl  icans.   i-'.any  of  them  were  included  in  the  November 3th  mandate.  As  in  1358, 
and  as  in  1366  the  "moderate- independent"  mainstream  periodically  overflows  its 
banks  snc  cuts  a  new  channel. 

There  is  another  practical  political  fact  of  life.  As  the  Republicans  were 

divided  in  '.353 so  now  are  the  Democrats  divided.   Former  Governor  Warren 

skillfully  and  successfully  exploited  the  division  among  the  Democrats  (conservatives 
and  liberals)  until  the  rising  C.D.C.  under  Ziffren, Cranston  and  Georoe  Miller 
Dcca.v.2  a  substantial  enough  entity  to  enforce  coalition.  Capitalizing  on  Republican 
ciisur.:  ty,  they  succeeded  in  1S58  far  beyond  their  wildest  dreams.   In  this  there 
is  a  lesson. 

cont  ir.ued 
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California  has  been  blessed  with  a  career  service  second  to  none  in  any  sta 
or  for  that  matter  the  nation.  The  bureaucracy,  as  it  is  commonly  and  often 
disparagingly  referred  to,  provides  a  large  measure  of  continuity.  Administration: 

coma  and  Administrations  go but  the  bureaucracy  goes  on  forever — it  does  the  "m 

and  bolts11  jobs,  and  in  its  human  effort  to  rise  and  grow  whapeSj  much  of  the  polk' 
Of  the  thousands  of  bills  offered  at  each  Legislative  session,  relatively  few  are 
publicly  inspired  most  are  the  products  of  the  bureaucracy  itself,  as  it  seeks  to 
improve  and  enhance  both  its  service  and  its  status. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  points  politically  is  never  a  straight  line. 
In  the  area  of  appointments,  the  hard-nosed,  business  oriented  direct  actionists 
should  be  leavened  with  sophisticated  political  animals. . .not  necessarily  hacks. 
The  Government's  business  is  conducted  under  the  bright  white  light  of  public 
scrutiny.  The  programs  developed  have  to  be  sold. ..to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
public.   Each  Legislator  will  measure  his  vote  on  a  given  issue  in  the  terms  of 
r.is  survival  at  the  next  election.  A  statesman  by  def  ini  tier.. . .  is  a  politician  he 
rigidly  erect  by  equal  pressures  from  all  sides.  The  nature  of  politics,  a  way 
of  15 fa,  is  one  of  coalescing  and  uncoalescing. . . the  practice  of  the  art  of 
compromise. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  one  must  "rise  above  principle  .to  achieve  one's 
ends".  What  it  does  mean  Is  that  naving  set  constructive  goals,  attuned  to  the 
multiplicity  of  complex  reeds  of  society,  astute  political  action  is  required 
to  i.T/: lenient  them. 

All  within  the  Administration  and  the  Legislature  with  shorn  I  have  talked 
sir.ci  'Jecr.escay  have  offered  complete  and  unrestrained  cooperation.  The  flew 
of  i.-.fcrmat ion  has  already  begun  and  will  continue  in  greater  quantity. 

continued. . . . 
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Frank  Chambers,  Deputy  Director  of  Public  V.'orks  and  principal  emissary  of 
tne  Governor's  office  with  the  Legislature,  Frank  Kesple,  Legislative  Secretary, 
end  Jack  Sneehan,  Deputy  Director  of  Finance  all  of  wi-;om  are  well  credent ialed 
on  "botn  sices  of  the  aisle"  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  any  manner  desired. 

.'•'.esple,  Chambers,  Adrier.ne  Sausett,  the  Governor's  Personal  Secretary  and 
a  lifelong  Republican,  among  others  have  agreed  to  help  sift  the  blind  partisans 
of  the  Governor's  secretarial  staff  from  the  careerists  who  are  competent  and  w.o 
nave  served  under  two  or  more  Governors. 

i  have  also  solicited  advice  and  counsel  from  a  number  of  responsible  people 
outside  State  government,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  it.   James  H.  Corley, 
until  his  retirement  two  years  ago  after  37  years,  succesively,  as  Controller, 
business  Manager  and  Vice  President  -  Business  of  the  University  of  Ca  1  ifornia, . .Richat 
C.  :!3ud':  Carpenter,  General  Manager  and  Counsel,  League  of  California  Cities,... 
Robert  "Sob"  Srown,  Executive  Vice  President,  California  Taxpayers  Association,  and 
others  whose  competence  and  integrity,  I  have  implicit  confidence  in.   These  and  others 
i  would  hope  to  draw  into  discussion  with  you,  Phil  Battaglia  and  the  Governor-Elect 
as  scon  as  practicable,  for  they  represent  strings  to  the  bow. 

If  on  the  wrong  tack  or  track,  this  is  the  time  to  "blow  the  whistle". 
Exhausting  as  the  foregoing  may  be  it  is  tendered  to  give  you  and  others  who  may 
be  interested  a  better  "feel"  of  and  insight,  rough  as  it  is,  to  the  unknown  property 
car.ksning  your  door. 

A.  R.  TODD 
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F.E:    ?ERSC::::EL  AJ:D  THRUST  OF  THE  NEU  EDKINISTRATSON 

As  t  read  the  press,  up  to  now,  my  only  source  of  information,  I  note 
that  heavy  em-.hasis  is  being  placed  on  bright,  young  men  to  st  ructure  the 
tecs  that  will  give  form  and  meaning  to  the  Administration  thrust  —  a  CREATIVE 

With  this  I  cannot  disagree. 

However,   !  would  point  cut  that  creating  "IDEAS"  and  selling  them  are 
two  different  things. 

The  Srcwn  Administration  ccmmitted  this  sin,  in  its  early  days  and  nev 
er  quite  got  over  it.  The  bright  young  crusaders  with  whom  Brown  /surrounded 
himself  seer,  inherited  the  label  "Junior  Varsity",  and  since  may  were  "on  the 
r.i.';e"  perser.ria!  ly,  Internecine  v.'arfare  reigned.  The  error  of  the  Brown  corap— 
Its::  wes  not  that  the  inner  circle  was  composed  of  bright,  encgetic  young  men 
with  fresh  iceas,  but  that  this  was  not  seasoned  sufficiently  with  an  offset 
ting  cac!re  of  practical,  political  pros.  And  by  pros,  1  don't  mean  "hacks". 

•  P.  en  earlier  m-emor2P.du.-n  I  commented  at  length  on  the  importance  and 
t!-.a  sensitivity  of  the  "first  hundred  or  more  days"  of  the  13=7  Legisla/ture, 
and  the  "transition",  with  which  you  may  have  totally  disagreed,  and  there- 
fora  will  not  belabor  aie  subject  here. 

!n  the  search  for  the  talent  to  carry  this  Administration  and  its  pro 
grams  for.varc,  I  would  s t rencr  1  v" raeernvend  thct  the  "TEAM"  be  leavened,  if  only 
or.  c  tor.vsrory  (short  specified!  term)  basis,  with  men  of  unimpeachable  integrit 
end  ccm.eter.ee,  who  icp.ow  the  Legislative  process  and  the  Legislature,  and  who  en 
joy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  ths  Legislature  through  past  perform cnce. 

._ s  ...  ,  . . ,  __  __  , 

struggles  within  the  family.  This  is  a  luxury  and  a  disservice  that  the  In- 
cc.T.ir.g  Governor  with  the  colossal  problems  he  faces,  can  ill  afford.  P.iis  coas 
r.ot  imply  that  there  is  no  room  for  honest  debate,  or  honest  differences  of  Of.- 
inlon,  in  feet  the  lack  thereof  would  be  an  equal  disservice.  Uhat  is  Import 
er,  t  Is  that  tha  "decision  making  authority"  have  before  him  the  full  ipectrcm 
ov  feet  and  ecinion  when  he  makes  his  considered  Tucremer.ts. 

Ir.  e  .-erccnei  vein,  let  me  remind  you  that  my  presence  here  is  by  invi- 
tetior.  e.-.c-  t>.e  ccr.scr.t  of  my  .- rinci-ais.  !*e:tiier  they  nor  !  seek  or  would  czcz- 
e.r/  s:ac:d  ;  riviierjs  or  co/r.s  idcret  ien.  There  is  nothing  the  ncv;  Admin  i  strati 
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ccr.  c.""_r  that  iltr.er  they  or  I  v.-culd  cccer-t.   They  ar.d  !  are  Ir.tcrcGtcc,'  In  end 
hcvc  c  dec-  feeling  -for  the  State  of  California  end  Its  15,000,003  citizens. 
.Ml  ul'iCt  they  or  anycr.e,  corrorots  or  Individual,  is  entitled  to  is  a  "fair  shckt". 
't  is,  therefore,  with  a  good  ceo!  of  circumspection  that  I  have  spr rosched  my 
tcr. ..orsry  cssigr—iint  here,  for  I,  too,  strangely  enough  have  a  refutation  of  sorts 
that  I  intend  to  maintain,  and  in  its  maintenance  will  never  knowingly  co-promise 
either  the  in-coming  Administration  or  ray  industry  and  ccmjfpany. .  .or  my  friends  on 
both  sides  of  Zthe  aisle. 

some 

If  I  car.  be  of-sics  service  under  those  conditions,  then  I  am  only  too  hap 
py  to  do  v.-hat  I  can.   If  not,  we're  ail  wasting  one  another's  time,  and  1  for 
one  have  a  number  of  "creative"  programs  simmering  on  the  b  ack  burner  aw  ait- 
ino  ny  return,  which  can  be  on  ten  seconds  notice,  yours  or  mine. 

The  Governor-elect  and  those  of  you  who  are  devoted  to  him  and  to  the  "cause" 
are  entitled  to  all  of  /the  help  anyone  can  give  you  during  the  period  of  orienta 
tion  and  structuring.  Once  you  grow  comfortable  in  the  environment,  you're  on 
your  cv:~,  for  you  will  then  have  a  measure  of  experience  and,  hopefully,  the  abilia 
ty  to  interpret  cad  relate  /constructively  the  volumes  of  raw  data  with  which  you 
v.-ill  be  inundated  and  which  y$&  will  tailor  according  to  your  ov.-n  vless  of  /the 
needs. 

The  incumbent  Administration,  at  least  those  whith  whorr.  I  have  dealt,  could- 
r.1';  be  more  cooperative  despite  any  bitterness  and  any  inflammatory  camraign  ora 
tory,  which  new  joins  tha  ranks  of  yesterday's  newspaper.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  incumbents  are  r.ot  going  to  make  the  most  of  their  few  remaining  days 
In  of'ice.  "hey  are,  because  that's  the  "name  of  Jthe  game3.  Yet,  they  are  not 
without  concern,  ss  they  cay  view  ft,  for  /ths  people's  welfare. 

l.'hich  only  serves  to  underscore  the  fundamental  point  that  neither  party  has 
a  r.-^capoly  cr.  brains,  skill,  dedication,  or  sensitivity  to  the  common  weal.  The 
dividing  lino,  barring  the  eictrcmeties  left  and  right,  is  the  H!L?.D  and  heart 
thrust  of  tha  Republicans  vs.  the  !'.£Au7  rr:d  head  thrust  of  the  Democrats.  And, 
coiitics,  despite  labels  is  sirnoly  the  art  of  understanding  and  dealing  with  peo 
ple. 

Sorry  to  burden  you  with  all  of  the  vorbage,  but  strongly  feel  the  need  to 
set  sc-.e  "ground  /rules"  and  establish  some  "perameters",  for  charting  my  own 
:r.-:cd!a:ci  future  and  the  measure  of  assistance  !  can  be  to  you,  if  any. 
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APPENDIX  B  —  Documents  donated  by  Mr.  Todd 

These  materials  have  B.een  deposited  with,  the  Reagan  Collection 
at  the  Hoover  Institution. 


1.  Resources  Agency,  Power  Plant  Siting  Agreements,  1964-1971.   In  black 
binder . 

2.  Personnel  Management  Bulletin,  Career  Executive  Assignment,  November  4, 
1963,  18  pages. 

3.  Transition  staff  memos,  correspondence  regarding  briefings,  press,  office 
organization,  Novem&er  1966,  approximately  20  items. 

4.  Transition  staff  memos,  correspondence  regarding  appointments,  briefings, 
office  organization;  press  releases  Cfolder),  December  1966,  42  items. 

5.  Memos,  biographical  materials  on  appointments;  press  schedules;  letter 
Todd  to  Reagan  on  reorganization  governor's  office;  January- Sept ember 
1967,  17  items,  includes  54  page  list  of  officials  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

6.  Folder  "Governor's  Office",  appointments,  organization  (intergovernmental 
affairs),  1966. 

7.  Folder  "Finance",  includes  memo  "Cash  Flow  Problems",  Suggested  Fiscal 
Plan,  California  Retailers  Association  tax  folder,  November  1966. 

8.  Folder  "Reorganization." 

9.  Folder  "Sacramento  Governor's  Office." 

10.  Folder  "Schedules",  December  15,  1966  -  January  5,  1967  (inauguration). 

11.  Gray  folder:  Plan  for  White  Papers  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  from 
Nofziger,  Meese,  Walton,  etc.  to  Clark,  Febrauary  21,  1968. 

12.  Memo,  California  Taxpayers  Association  to  William  Clark,  January  5,  1968, 
regarding  tax  reform. 

13.  Undated  material  on  appointments:   Handwritten  noted,  biographies, 
personnel  roster,  12  items. 


INDEX  —  A.R.  Todd 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Norman  Watts,  better  known  as  Skip,  was  one  of  the  younger  staff  for 
Ronald  Reagan's  1968  and  1970  campaigns.   In  his  early  twenties  when  he  was 
recruited  by  Reagan  strategist  Thomas  C.  Reed,  Watts  already  knew  a  lot  about 
practical  politics.   As  a  youngster,  he  had  licked  envelopes  and  gone  door  to 
door  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather,  Edgar  Hiestand,  conservative  congress 
man  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  in  1965-66  he  had  done  advance  work 
nationally  for  Richard  Nixon. 

Watts'  name  appears  right  below  those  of  co-chairmen  Holmes  Tuttle  and 
Reed  on  the  organization  chart  of  the  1970  Reagan  re-election  committee. 
Reed  had  declined  to  be  interviewed  for  the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  project 
while  Mr.  Reagan  was  president,  and  so  we  are  indeed  indebted  to  Watts  for  his 
candid  comments  on  establishing  national  credibility  for  the  governor  and  on 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  1970  campaign. 

Watts  opened  the  discussion  by  presenting  the  interviewer  with  a  tie  tack 
in  the  form  of  the  traditional  railroad  crossing  sign.  The  pin  had  been  used 
in  early  campaigns  for  identifying  Reagan  staffers  to  each  other  and  is  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Hoover  Institution.  Moving  on  to  the  beginning  of  presidential 
aspirations  for  Reagan,  Watts  credits  an  early  1967  television  appearance  with 
Robert  Kennedy.   "It  was  a  result  of  that  show,  and  a  lot  of  letters  into 
Sacramento  that  Tom  and  others  were  able  to  begin  determining  who  might  be  for 
Reagan  throughout  the  nation." 

The  letters  included  some  unexpected,  powerful  Republicans,  leading  to 
contacts  with  potential  financial  supporters  and  carefully  planned  trips 
outside  of  California  for  Reagan.  But,  "Reagan  was  serious  about  his  job  [as 
governor.]   So  he  wouldn't  travel  very  often." 

Another  problem  for  those  seeking  the  presidential  nomination  for  Reagan 
in  1968  was  that  the  Eastern  Establishment  did  not  take  him  seriously  as  a 
candidate,  seeing  him  as  a  cowboy  rather  than  a  politician.  The  effort 
continued  after  1968,  Watts  went  on,  "and  constantly  there  was  progress  made 
in  breaking  down  the  barriers...  But  when  he  won  in  North  Carolina  in  1976, 
I  think  that  was  when  he  became  viable."  That  year,  Watts  was  working  for 
Gerald  Ford's  nomination  and,  in  a  curious  semantic  twist,  attributes  successes 
of  Reagan's  team  to  "them."  Some  of  them  have  charged  Watts  with  disloyalty  for 
working  for  Ford,  but  Watts  reports  that  any  breach  with  Reagan  has  healed. 

The  interview  includes  useful  vignettes  of  Stuart  Spencer,  Rus  Walton,  and 
Richard  Wirthlin,  as  well  as  Tom  Reed,  at  work  on  the  1970  re-election  campaign 
and  also  on  the  continuing  search  for  the  presidency.   In  Watts'  opinion,  there 
are  similarities  between  the  two.   The  "tension  level  can  be  the  same,  running 
a  California  gubernatorial  campaign  as  a  presidential  campaign. . .in  California 
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you  have  the  58  counties  plus  your  state  group,  plus  various  others... 

In  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  primaries,  you're  only  operating  two  or 

three  at  a  time." 

In  1970  Watts  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  varied  activities  of 
the  re-election  committee.  Most  of  the  chairpersons  were  veterans  of  the  1966 
campaign,  so  much  of  the  work  was  routine.  "Once  you  get  it  well  oiled  and 
moving  along,"  Watts  comments,  "the  only  thing  you  have  to  tinker  with  is 
Rus's  area  [research],  fine  tuning  it  to  what  Dick  Wirthlin's  area  [polling] 
tells  us  we  need.  With  exception  of  special  missions  ordered  by  the  governor 
or  one  of  the  leaders." 

The  committee  did  monitor  the  opposition  and  for  a  while  felt  the  impact 
of  the  Democratic  candidate's  fat-cat  charges.  Watts  reports  that  the 
Republicans  developed  several  ongoing  programs  to  get  out  to  small  contributors; 
"I  think  that  at  one  point  we  had  more  contributors  in  that  campaign  than 
Jesse  Unruh." 

There  were  also  repeated  incidents  of  harrassment  that  caused  concern  for 
the  governor's  safety.  These,  too,  were  handled  with  smooth  efficiency.  Part 
of  the  response  was  a  special  mission  Watts  himself  initiated  to  "try  to  bring 
in  some  young  people  into  the  campaign."  First  he  brought  traditional  student 
leaders  from  state  colleges  to  Sacramento  to  meet  with  Reagan  in  order  to 
dispel  the  negative  reactions  to  campus  demonstrations.  Then  Watts  organized 
"Students  for  a  Creative  Society"  within  the  campaign;   "One  of  the  accomplish 
ments  of  that  effort  was  to  get  a  couple  of  students  onto  the  staff  in 
Sacramento . " 


At  the  time  of  the  interview  in  May  1983,  Watts  was  attending  Vermont  Law 
School  and  living  in  nearby  Woodstock.  Co incidentally,  the  Reagan  network 
also  had  located  Rus  Walton,  with  whom  Watts  had  worked  on  the  governor's 
campaigns,  living  in  nearby  Marlborough,  New  Hampshire.  Walton's  interview, 
too,  was  taped  on  May  10;  it  appears  in  the  volume  Internal  and  External 
Operations  of  the  Governor's  Office  of  this  series . 

The  present  interview  was  recorded  in  the  Wattses'  comfortable  farmhouse 
living  room,  accompanied  by  the  large  sociable  family  dog.  Jill  Watts' 
quilting  projects  were  in  evidence,  and  their  young  son  stopped  in  for  a  word 
on  arriving  home  from  school.  Lean,  informal,  and  intent,  Watts  focussed 
carefully  on  the  questions,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  in  advance.  Although 
he  had  a  law  school  exam  the  next  day,  Watts  appeared  relaxed,  recalling  lively 
anecdotes  of  the  sixties  and  occasionally  chuckling  over  a  Reagan  riposte. 

In  two  sections  of  two  pages  each  the  interview  transcript  digressed  into 
irrelevant  or  innaccurate  comments.   These  have  been  pruned  by  the  interviewer, 
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and  other  minor  revisions  made  for  clarity.   A  few  additional  details  were 
added  by  Watts  when  he  reviewed  the  transcript,  in  response  to  queries  from 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


21  October  1985 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


I  PRELIMINARY  CONVERSATION 
[Interview  1:  May  10,  1983]## 

Souvenir 
Watts:    I  thought  I  would  show  you  this: 


Morris: 
Watts: 
Morris: 
Watts: 

Morris: 
Watts: 


This  was  something  that  the  Governor  himself  designed,  or  took  a 
fancy  to,  because  obviously  it  was  his  initials.   This  railroad 
sign  also  became  our  staff  insignia.  You  can  have  it  if  you  want. 

Really?   Have  you  got  a  duplicate? 
I've  got  a  duplicate,  yes. 
That's  a  tie  tack. 

Yes.   Our  advance  men  wore  it  as  a  lapel  pin,  and  it  identified 
them  to  security,  or  to  whoever,  that  they  were  "official 
persons."  You  were  an  "in"  if  you  had  one  of  those. 

I  would  think  they  would  have  been  very  much  in  demand. 

Yes.   I'm  told  they're  exclusive  and  subsequent  duplication  was 
not  permitted,  for  presidential  campaigns  or  anything  like  that. 


Morris:  These  were  for  1970  or  for  1968? 


////This  symbol  indicates  the  start  of  a  new  tape  or  tape  segment. 
For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  p.  59. 


Watts:   Actually  they  were  for  '66,  for  the  first  gubernatorial  campaign, 
but  so  informally  that  it  didn't  become  anything  official.   Then 
Tom  and  I  and  some  of  the  other  people  [Tom  Reed]  reinstituted 
it  for  '68  and  then  used  it  in  '70  more  officially  than  the 
other  times.   But  it  just  is  a  little  souvenir. 

Morris:  Great!   It's  not  dissimilar  to  the  earplug.  You  know,  you  can 

tell  which  of  those  nice,  clean-cut,  well  tailored  young  men  are 
in  the  official  party  because  they  now  all  wear  earplugs. 

Watts:   Yes,  I've  noticed  that. 

I  haven't  been  involved  in  any  campaign  recently,  Rus 
[Walton]  notwithstanding.  My  last  campaign  was  1976.   I  was 
coordinator  for  President  [Gerald]  Ford's  campaign  in  the  West 
and  South,  out  of  our  Washington  headquarters,  out  of  the  White 
House,  under  Richard  Cheney  (now  a  U.S.  Congressman  from  Nebraska) 
and  Stu  Spencer.   But  I  haven't  been  involved  since  then.  Our 
staff  people  were  starting  to  use  those  sort  of  trinkets  at  that 
point,  too,  to  emulate  the  streamlined  operation  of  the  Secret 
Service. 

Morris:  They're  useful  for  communicating  whatever  you  want  to  communicate, 

Watts:   Sure.  They  were  used  in  the  conventions.   In  fact,  I  remember 
one  time  sending  Jack  Ford  up  against  then  former  governor 
[Ronald]  Reagan,  who  was  running  against  us  (The  Ford  organiza 
tion)  at  that  point;  sending  Jack  up,  and  I  think  they  sort  of 
debated  against  each  other  in  a  state  convention  in  Colorado, 
though  in  separate,  tandem  appearance.  We  had  all  that  gear  by 
that  point.  We  operated  the  conventions  with  all  that  gear.   In 
fact,  now  I'm  sure  they're  lost  without  it  and  have  become 
totally  dependent  upon  it. 

[discussion  of  the  oral  history  project  deleted] 


1970  Campaign  Organization  Chart 


Morris:  The  questions  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  start  off  with  this 
organization  chart  for  Mr.  Reagan's  re-election  campaign  for 
governor.   [see  next  page] 

How  did  you  relate  to  all  these  people? 
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Watts:   Obviously,  the  chart  represents  the  campaign  organization  from 
all  over  the  state.  Most  of  us  were  headquartered  in  L.A. 
The  group  would  gather  each  week  to  coordinate  the  campaigns . 
One  of  my  functions  was  to  call  the  meeting  and  run  it,  on 
behalf  of  Tom  Reed,  the  operational  chief  of  the  campaign.  We 
would  pull  as  many  of  these  people  together  as  we  could. 

Morris:  From  that  whole  organization  chart? 

Watts:   Yes.  As  many  as  was  appropriate,  depending  on  what  the  issue  was 
that  we  were  discussing  and  deciding  upon.   For  instance,  when 
we  adopted  Rus's  media  program,  or  his  collateral  materials,  we 
reviewed  them  and  made  suggestions  and  approved  them,  or  whatever. 
He  would  bring  Stan  Harper  or  other  people  with  him  that  worked 
with  him.  Then  we  wanted  to  talk  about  where  we  were  in  the  race 
itself,  Dick  Wirthlin  would  come  join  us  and  give  us  a  presenta 
tion,  and  we  would  discuss  that  and  determine  which  issues  to 
highlight.  We  got  trackings  from  him  on  a  weekly  basis,  every 
Sunday  night,  and  we  knew  pretty  much  where  we  stood  all  the  time. 
As  with  most  campaigns,  we  started  with  a  benchmark  poll  and 
tracked  our  progress  weekly  with  updates. 

Morris:  That  sounds  like  what  they  do  with  the  television  ratings. 

Watts:   Sure. 

Morris:  The  same  kind  of  sort  of  overnight  reading. 

Watts:   Yes,  exactly.  Dick  and  his  organization  sample  a  certain  number 
of  people  over  the  telephone,  and  then  they  call  them  back  over 
a  period  of  time.  Then  they  change  the  sample,  or  reshuffle  the 
deck,  based  on  the  demographics.   It's  not  totally  accurate: 
there's  usually  a  three  or  four  per  cent  error  margin  as  a  rule. 
The  exception  is  when  it's  totally  inaccurate. 

In  1976,  the  Ford  organization  believed  we  were  going  to 
win  the  Texas  primary  against  Reagan,  and  it  turned  out  we  didn't 
win  one  congressional  district.  The  difference  was  that  in  Texas 
they  have  cross-over  voting,  and  our  polls — 

Morris:   In  the  primary? 

Watts:   Yes.  And  our  pollster,  Robert  Teeter  from  Michigan,  apparently 
had  sampled  only  the  Republicans,  and  George  Wallace  dropped  out 
of  the  race,  so  the  Democrats  came  over  and  voted  in  our  race. 
They  voted  for  Reagan,  and  that  defeated  President  Ford  in  Texas. 
It  was  a  terrible  embarrassment  to  the  President. 


Watts:   Anyway,  back  to  the  Reagan  '70  campaign,  we  pulled  this  group  of 
leaders  together  once  a  week  or  there-abouts.   Seldom  was 
Holmes  Tuttle  present.   Usually  Tom  was  present.   I  usually  ran 
the  meeting,  and  Tom  and  Stu  sort  of  sat  back  as  the  gray 
eminences.   [laughter]  Not  all  of  this  is  precise,  but  that's 
sort  of  how  I  recall  it.   Frank  Woods  attended,  and  he  would 
bring  in  updates  on  how  the  labor  committee  was  progressing. 
The  objective  was  to  recruit  labor  leaders  for  the  Governor — 
also  Democrats,  those  who  had  been  important  in  the  Democratic 
party  or  in  the  labor  movement  or  whatever. 

[Ed]  Gillenwaters  attended  as  liaison  with  the  Sacramento 
staff.   All  of  the  other  people  you  see  here,  Kay  Riddle  and  Paul 
Shirley- 
Morris:   Is  Kay  Riddle  a  male  or  a  female? 

Watts:   A  female.   She's  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
Are  you  going  back  to  Washington? 

Morris:  Eventually.   Not  this  trip. 

Watts:   The  chart  designates  that  she  handled  the  other  campaigns  over 
there  on  the  left  side  [of  the  chart]. 

Morris:  That  was  what  I  was  wondering.   Other  campaigns  in  California? 

Watts:   Other  constitutional  officers.   Lieutenant  governor,  et  cetera. 
She  was  liaison  with  them  to  make  sure  that  we  weren't  stepping 
on  their  feet,  and  vice  versa.   It  was  a  very  important  and  key 
position.   Plus  she  was  very  talented  in  campaigns  otherwise  and 
could  lend  a  hand  in  volunteer  and  organizational  matters.  All 
of  us  did.   I  mean,  my  function  was  overall  coordinator,  but  I'd 
spend — maybe  I'd  spend  a  full  week  working  on  schedule  matters 
with  Paul  Shirley.   I  can  remember  spending  more  than  a  week  with 
David  James  and  Gus  Owens  straightening  out  some  problems  that 
they  had  in  the  L.A.  County  organization  early  on.   We  all  did 
troubleshooting. 


Personal  Background 


Morris:  Could  we  back  up  for  a  minute.   I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  couple  of 
questions  about  how  you  first  got  involved  in  politics. 


Watts:   I've  been  involved  in  politics  forever.   My  grandad  was  a 

congressman.*  I  was  out  in  the  precincts,  walking  the  streets, 
I  guess,  in  junior  high  school  and  before  that.  Then  I  went  off 
to  Washington,  because  of  ray  interest  in  politics.   I  attended 
American  University,  worked  on  Capitol  Hill  for  several  years. 
Later,  I  assisted  the  Washington  representative  for  Sears, 
Roebuck.  After  five  years  I  returned  to  California. 

Gillenwaters,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  put  me  in  touch  with 
[Paul]  Haerle,  who  was  the  Governor's  appointments  secretary  at 
that  point,  and  Lyn  Nofziger,  who  I  had  known  because  he  covered 
Capitol  Hill  for  a  San  Diego  newspaper  chain  and  had  gone  out  to 
be  press  secretary  to  the  Governor.  They  introduced  me  to  Tom 
Reed.  That's  how  I  got  involved  with  the  Ronald  Reagan  organiza 
tion. 

Prior  to  that  I  was  involved  in  various  other  campaign 
activities,  and  then  subsequent  to  that,  various  other  campaigns. 

Morris:  In  California  or  in  the  East? 

Watts:   Mostly  in  California,  but  also  in  the  East,  too. 

Morris:  What's  your  base,  northern  California,  southern  California? 

Watts:   Originally  southern  California.   I  grew  up  in  the  Pasadena  area. 
But  after  my  first  tour  in  D.C.,  my  wife  and  I  moved  to  the  San 
Francisco  area,  and  that  became  our  base.**  Later,  we  returned 
to  Washington,  after  the  '72  campaign — this  is  the  political  bum 
syndrome  [laughter] — and  became  part  of  the  Nixon  administration 
in  '72.  Then  the  Ford  administration,  and  then  went  back  to 
California  in  '77  when  Carter  defeated  Ford. 

Morris:  Campaigns,  or  you  went  with  them  into  office,  and  worked  in  the 
White  House? 

Watts:   In  both,  both  campaigns  and  go vernmen tally.   In  the  Nixon  adminis 
tration  I  was  not  in  the  White  House.   I  was  in  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Treasury.  And,  with  Ford  I  was  at  Treasury 
and  working  out  of  the  White  House  in  the  campaign  area. 


*See  p.  13  for  discussion  of  Congressman  Edgar  Hiestand. 

**Jill's  father  was  a  congressman  from  Dallas,  Texas  for  a  decade. 
Her  father,  Bruce  Alger  and  my  grandfather  served  together  and 
were  ideologically  akin.   Jill  and  I  went  on  a  blind  date 
arranged  by  a  secretary  who  had  served  both  congressmen. 


Morris:  Keeping  track  of  the  political  consequences  of  what  was  going  on? 

Watts:   By  the  time  that  I  moved  from  Treasury,  the  [1976]  campaign  was 
just  beginning.   Stu  Spencer  and  Bo  Callaway,  who  was  the 
President's  chairman  at  that  point,  asked  me  to  come  over  and  be 
a  deputy  to  Stu  to  sort  of  do  the  same  thing  as  I  was  doing  for 
Tom  here,  pull  everything  together,  this  time  nationally.   That's 
generally  what  I  was  doing  for  all  the  primary  campaigns  with 
Stu.   From  New  Hampshire  on  through,  until  the  fall,  I  flip- 
flopped  with  another  person,  when  Stu  had  two  deputies,  myself 
and  the  other  fellow,  I  handled  the  South  and  West,  and  he 
handled  the  Northeast. 

Morris:  That's  a  lot  of  political  experience,  from  the  cradle,  as  you  say. 
Watts:   Yes. 

Morris:  Did  your  parents  and  your  grandparents  expect  you  to  be  an  active 
political  type? 

Watts:   No.  Not  at  all.  My  grandfather,  who  was  the  politico,  never 
really  encouraged  it.   In  fact,  he  really  sort  of  pushed  me  In 
the  direction  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  other  directions.   He 
left  office  in  '62,  having  served  for  ten  years,  '52  to  '62, 
during  my  formative  years,  assuming  that  I'm  not  still  in  them, 
[laughter] 

Morris:  That's  a  continual  process.   Don't  be  apologetic. 

Watts:    [laughs]   He  left  office.   I  was  in  the  East,  still  in  college. 
So  when  we  went  back  out  to  California,  we  were  not  involved 
together  at  all  politically.   I  was  up  in  the  north,  and  he  was 
down  south. 


II  TESTING  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  WATERS 


1967  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 


Watts:   So  at  that  point,  I  was  actually  brought  out  here  not  for  this 
purpose,  but  for  the  presidential,  first  presidential  campaign. 

Morris:  Nineteen  sixty -eight  presidency? 
Watts:   Right. 

Morris:  In  the  note  you  wrote  on  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  said  '67- '68. 
How  early  were  you  involved  in  that? 

Watts:   I  went  out  to  California  in  August  of  '67.  At  that  point,  the 
Ronald  Reagan  people  had  already  made  some  initial  decisions. 

Morris:  They  is  who? 

Watts:   Well,  Tom  Reed  and  other  people  in  the  governmental  staff  in 

Sacramento,  Bill  Clark,  Paul  Haerle,  Lyn  Nofziger,  had  decided  to 
test  the  waters. 

Morris:  Did  they  see  it  as  a  test  the  water  thing  at  first,  or  did  they — ? 

Watts:   I  think  it's  like  any  other  presidential  campaign;  we  can  watch  it 
right  now  with  Gary  Hart  or  John  Glenn,  or  a  few  years  back  with 
Jimmy  Carter,  as  opposed  to  the  Nixon  type,  where  it  was  sort  of 
pre-ordained,  or  seemed  to  be,  for  many  years.  Reagan  had  debated 
Bobby  Kennedy  on  a  nationally  televised  "Town  Meeting  of  the  Air." 

It  was  a  network  series  where  political  heavies  of  the  time 
debated  each  other.   But  Bobby  Kennedy  was  running  for  president 
in  1967.  His  brother  had  already  been  assassinated,  and  he  was 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  sort  of  heir  apparent,  once  LBJ  stepped 
down,  or  would  step  down.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  either  going 
to  be  Nixon — 


Morris:  Reagan,  [Nelson]  Rockefeller,  or  Romney. 

In  1967,  the  popular  magazines  all  seemed  to  like  these  three 
Republicans  whose  names  began  with  "R." 

Watts:   Okay,  you're  right. 

Morris:  And  they  were  all  governors. 

Watts:   In  '64,  it  was  Rockefeller  and  [Barry]  Goldwater,  and  then  [William] 
Scranton  came  in  at  the  end.   In  '60  it  was  Nixon  and  Rockefeller. 
Okay,  so  then,  yes,  '68,  Romney  was  "brainwashed"  out  of  the  race 
in  New  Hampshire,  because  of  his  Vietnam  briefings.   So  that  left 
Nixon  and  Rockefeller.  Our  strategy  was  that  those  two  contenders 
would  beat  each  other  over  the  head  in  the  Northeast,  and  by  the 
time  they  got  to  the  Nebraska  primary,  which  was  coming  on,  in 
terms  of  primaries  they  would  have  killed  each  other  off,  and 
there  would  be  nobody  left;  or  they'd  be  so  damaged,  they  wouldn't 
be  worthy  candidates,  and  then  we'd  go  into  Oregon  or  the  later 
primaries  and  come  out  victorious  as  the  GOP  convention  came  to 
the  fore. 

Morris:  Nixon  and  Rockefeller  were  the  two  that  were  going  to  kill  each 
other  off? 


Watts:   Yes. 

Morris:  Did  you  or  Tom  Reed  or  anybody  in  Mr.  Reagan's  group  have  any  say 
in  his  being  invited  to  appear  on  the  "Town  Meeting  of  the  Air" 
debate  with  Kennedy? 

Watts:   I  don't  believe  so.  That  preceded  me,  actually,  and  I  don't  think 
so.  At  that  point  Tom  was  still  the  Governor's  appointment 
secretary.  That  was  in  spring  of  '67.  He  had  just  become  governor. 
Tom  was  up  there,  in  Sacramento,  for  a  hundred  days,  he  likes  to 
say,  making  appointments  throughout  the  administration.   So  I 
don't  think  the  invitation  was  "arranged."  I  think  the  network 
people  just  saw  Reagan  as  somebody  that  was  articulate  and  formi 
dable,  to  oppose  Kennedy — they  didn't  want  Nixon  or  Rockefeller. 
They  wanted  some  fresh  faces  probably,  and  so  they  asked  him. 

I  remember  watching  it  from  the  East.   I  was  disdainful  of 
Reagan.   I  don't  know  why,  because  I  had  met  him.   He  was  obviously 
an  effective  speaker,  and  all  that.   I  guess  the  East-coast 
syndrome  had  hit  me.  You  know,  where  all  the  Establishment 
Republicans  were  singing,  "Hey,  it's  got  to  be  Nixon  or  Rockefeller." 
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Watts:   Anyway,  the  point  is  that  I  remember  watching  that  and  being 

impressed  with  Reagan  and  his  ability  to  stand  in  there  with  Bobby 
Kennedy.   In  fact,  he  really  did  Bobby  in  on  that  show.   It  was 
as  a  result  of  that  show,  and  a  lot  of  letters  into  Sacramento, 
that  Tom  and  the  others  were  able  to  begin  determining  who  might 
be  for  Reagan  throughout  the  nation.  Other  appearances  fay  the 
Governor  led  to  the  same  thing.  That's  one  way  to  build  a  national 
organization. 

Morris:  Who  did  you  have  success  with  early  on  outside  the  state? 
Watts:   Officeholders  or  money  people  or — ? 

Morris:  What  do  you  go  for  first,  brain  people  or  officeholders  or  party 
wheels? 

Watts:   I  guess  you  go  for  whichever  ones  you  can  get.   Generally, 

politicians  must  secure  support  from  finance  people  in  order  to 
perpetuate  their  quest  for  more  support  among  party  regulars, 
media,  et  cetera.  One  tries  to  bring  them  in  all  at  the  same  time, 
but  a  lot  of  that's  off  in  the  fog  for  me. 


1968  Nebraska  and  Other  Primary  Elections 


Watts:   We  didn't  have  much  success  in  New  Hampshire,  as  you  might  imagine, 
for  a  lot  of  reasons.  We  really  started  late,  much  later  than 
Nixon  or  Rockefeller.   So  we  chose  to  not  get  involved  at  all,  and 
if  I'm  not  mistaken,  I  don't  think  the  Governor  even  visited  New 
Hampshire.  But  his  name  was  on  the  ballot  or  a  write-in  or  some 
thing  very  informal.  We  just  let  it  go  at  that,  thinking —  I 
think  the  polls  showed  that  he'd  get  three,  four,  five  per  cent. 
So  the  strategy  was  New  Hampshire  five  per  cent,  Nebraska  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  anything  over  that  in  Oregon  would  just  show 
a  clear  trend. 

At  that  point  there  wasn't  the  proliferation  of  primaries 
that  there  is  now,  where  you  have — we  had  thirty-nine  primaries  in 
1976.   [laughter]  At  that  point,  there  were  only  maybe  ten  at  most, 
ten  or  twelve.  Actually  only  three  or  four  important  ones. 

So,  where  we  had  success  was  really  in  the  Midwest  first, 
coming  across  the  country  towards  the  West.   In  places  like 
Illinois,  where  the  Governor  was  from.  And  a  lot  of  college 
acquaintances  of  his  and  friends  from  the  Governor's  early  broad 
casting  days.   Nebraska  was  where  we  hoped  to  make  our  first 
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Watts:   stand.  The  Governor  appeared  in  Kansas,  and  some  of  the  places 
that  would  affect  Nebraska's  primary,  before  the  media  even 
focused  on  the  idea  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  primary  in 
Nebraska. 

Morris:  Was  this  the  first  time  Nebraska  had  had  a  primary? 

Watts:   No,  I  don't  think  so.  As  I  recall,  they  had  a  primary  in  '64, 

maybe  even  '60.   But  everybody  focuses  so  heavily  on  New  Hampshire 
that  they — at  that  point,  anyway,  it  was  the  primary,  so  they 
overlooked  Nebraska. 

Morris:  What  was  there  about  Nebraska  that — ? 

Watts:   It  was  really  the  next  major  primary  after  New  Hampshire.   It  was, 
as  I  recall,  maybe  a  month  or  so  later.   But  I  recommend  your 
readers  or  future  researchers  consult  Theordore  White's  writings 
for  a  more  precise  recollection.  There  was  no  series  of  primaries, 
once  a  week,  like  we  had  in  '76  and  exists  now. 

I  remember  in  '76,  New  Hampshire  was  on  February  28;  the  next 
week  was  Massachusetts  on  the  second  of  March;  on  the  ninth  of 
March  was  Florida;  then  on  the  sixteenth  was  Illinois;  and  the 
twenty-third  was  North  Carolina.   So  it  was  just  "bang,"  one  week 
after  another.  The  press  people — we  used  to  laugh,  because  the 
press  people  would  come  in  every  week,  almost  as  regular  as  the 
staff:  it  was  like  they  were  part  of  the  woodwork. 

But  anyway,  why  Nebraska?  The  answer  is,  as  I  recall,  it 
was  really  the  next  primary  of  any  consequence  in  a  major  state. 

Morris:  This  is  early  '68,  spring  '68. 

Watts:  Yes. 

Morris:  But  you'd  already  been  working  on  it  for  a  year. 

Watts:  [pause] 

Morris:  Six  months? 

Watts:   Well,  I  hadn't  been  working  on  it.   Tom  and  the  others  really 
started  working  on  it  really  about  a  hundred  days  after  the 
inauguration . 

Morris:  Okay,  I  had  wondered  about  that,  if  his  departure  from  the  governor's 
office  was  in  order  to  start  the  wheels  in  motion  for  the  '68 
campaign? 
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Watts:   A  lot  of  that,  of  course,  you'd  have  to  get  from  him,  in  terms  of 
the  motivation  and  the  actualities  of  it.   In  retrospect,  I'd  have 
to  say  yes,  of  course. 

Morris:  Of  the  people  who  were  close  to  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr.  Reed  had  the  best 
contacts  with  political  circles  elsewhere,  didn't  he,  except  for 
you  and  your  congressional  campaign  work? 

Watts:   I  guess  so.  You  mean  in  a  national  sense? 
Morris:  Right. 

Watts:   There  wasn't  anybody  that  had  any  national  exposure  except  Reagan 
himself.  Tom  had  been  the  Governor's  northern  California  chairman 
and  really  was  quite  limited  in  that  sense.   So  it's  really  sort 
of  like  Ham  Jordan  and  Jimmy  Carter.  One  of  the  reasons  they 
brought  me  in  was,  I  think,  because  I  had  been  involved  nationally. 
I  had  worked  with  Nixon  in  '66,  advancing  for  him  all  over  the 
country,  in  Wisconsin,  where  there  was  going  to  be  a  primary 
also,  and  some  of  these  other  places.   I  worked  for  Nixon  actually 
in  '65-'66. 

Morris:  That  didn't  bother  anybody?  They  didn't  take  you  as  a  potential 
spy? 

Watts:   Oh,  no.  You're  a  hired  gun  in  politics,  loyal  to  the  one  who's 
paying  your  salary. 

Morris:  Now  that's  interesting,  because  some  of  the  material  that  we've 

come  across  indicates  that  at  least  early  on  people  who  were  close 
to  Mr.  Reagan  were  extremely  cautious  about  people  who  were 
identified  with  other  candidates. 

Watts:   Okay.   In  terms  of  it  bothering  me,  no.   In  terms  of  it  bothering 
other  people,  it  didn't  appear  to.   I  was  acquainted  with  these 
people  prior  to  my  involvement  with  Nixon.   Spencer,  [William] 
Roberts,  and  others,  we  go  back  to  the  '50s,  because. of  my 
grandad  and  other  reasons.  Nofziger  approved  me,  and  if  there 
was  such  a  thing,  at  that  point,  because  of  my  right-wing 
credentials  through  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  fairly  conservative 
Republican  congressman. 
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Lessons  from  Grandfather  Edgar  Hies t and 


Morris:  Now,  cell  me  about  the  lessons  you  learned  from  your  grandfather. 
You  just  said  you  did  go  out  precincting  for  him. 

Watts:   In  a  political  sense,  I  learned  a  lot  of  things  from  him.   He 

was  a  very  wise  man.   Politically  the  tactics  and  strategies  that 
are  employed  to  win  political  campaigns  came  naturally,  because 
I  grew  up  with  them,  with  him.   Little  things,  like  how  you 
efficiently  lick  envelopes  to  make  sure  that  you  get  as  many  done 
in  an  hour  as  possible. 

Morris:   [laughs]   Yes,  and  don't  slit  your  tongue  in  the  process. 

Watts:   Exactly.   How  to  use  the  right  kind  of  moistened  sponge,  and  how 
to  lay  them  down  on  top  of  each  other  so  they  seal  themselves. 
He  personally  showed  me  all  that. 

Morris:   Congressmen  in  your  grandfather's  day  used  to  lick  their  own 
envelopes? 

Watts:   Well,  I  think  he  just  did  that  to  show  me  the  technique.   In  fact, 
those  were  his  Christmas  cards  in  '56,  or  something  like  that. 

Little  things  like  that,  or  how  a  vote  on  a  particular  bill 
will  impact  in  the  district,  right  on  up  to  the  concept,  which 
we  employed  in  the  1970  campaign,  the  "issue  of  the  week"  idea, 
where  you  pick  an  issue  that  seems  to  be  on  the  voters'  minds, 
based  on  research,  and  you  pound  on  it  all  week,  and  see  what  the 
impact  is  at  the  end  of  the  week,  on  Saturday,  when  you  take  your 
trackings,  or  however  you're  making  your  soundings.   If  you 
flopped,  you  drop  it,  and  you  go  on  to  another  one.   If  you 
scored,  you  hit  it  again  the  following  week.  Or  if  your  opponent 
is  doing  something,  you  pick  something  up  he's  doing.   Little 
things  about  how  to  adjust  campaigns  in  a  short  of  a  strategy 
sense,  as  well  as  little  tactical  things. 

Morris:   I  don't  know  who  your  grandfather  is. 

Watts:   His  name  was  Hiestand,  Edgar.   He  represented  the  Twenty-First 
District  of  California,  which  was  the  upper  two-thirds  of  L.A. 
County.   It's  four  or  five  districts  now;  it  was,  roughly,  the 
western  part  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  out  to  Arcadia,  including 
Pasadena,  up  to  Palmdale,  all  that  area. 
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Watts:   And  then,  on  the  other  end,  how  an  officeholder  conducts  himself. 
One  of  the  great  moments  of  my  life  was  when  he  took  me  in  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  hear  President  Kennedy's  State  of  the  Union 
message  in  '61.  On  the  way  out,  Kennedy  shook  my  hand,  said 
hello,  and  was  very  charming.   I  felt  melted  away,  even  as  a 
Republican. 

Morris:  Really? 

Watts:   Yes.   [laughter]  And  I'd  hated  him,  politically,  because  he  was 
the  guy  that  beat  our  vice  president.  Who  is  this  guy  from 
Massachusetts? 

Morris:  Right.  And  by  such  a  skinny  [margin]. 

Watts:   Yes,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  votes  out  of  millions, 
something  like  that. 

Then,  I  also  learned  from  my  grandfather  about  how  to  keep 
the  constituents  informed  of  what  the  congressman's  doing, 
the  press  releases;  how  to  handle  the  press  and  the  constituents' 
complaints.  Things  that  are  elementary  to  officeholders  in 
general,  but  not  to  the  non-officeholders,  which  is  what  I  am 
and  was.  There  are  things  one  has  to  learn.   But  they  came 
automatically  and  easy,  just  kind  of  a  gratis  training  program. 

Morris:  Many  people  would  give  their  eye  teeth  to  grow  up  in  that  kind 
of  environment. 

Watts:   Probably  so.  And  things  that  I  took  for  granted,  I  look  back  on, 
that  I  could  probably  never  recapture,  or  millions  and  millions 
of  people  would  never  have  the  opportunity  to  do.  The  Kennedy 
episode,  or  Goldwater.  My  Grandad  was  somewhat  close  to  Goldwater. 
They're  sort  of  the  same  ilk,  philosophically.   He  introduced  me 
to  Goldwater  many  times,  as  well  as  other  GOP  politicans,  in 
cluding  President  Eisenhower.  These  were  the  advantages  of  being 
related  to  a  successful  politician. 


Lyn  Nofziger;  San  Francisco  Office 


Morris: 
Watts: 


You  said  you'd  known  Lyn  Nofziger  for  years, 
pro  around  at  that  point? 


Was  he  the  expert 


No,  not  at  all.  He  was  a  reporter  of  political  happenings.  We 
first  met  him  in  1960.   He  was  an  observer  who  covered  Capitol 
Hill  for  Copley  News  Service. 
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Watts:    — He  visited  the  congressman's  office  regularly.   I  can  remember 
him  instructing  our  press  secretary  on  how  to  write  press 
releases  and  things  like  that,  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
our  activities  with  the  electorate.   He  was  a  Republican. 
Everybody  knew  he  was  a  Republican  and  conservative.   He  had 
covered  so  many  campaigns  and  so  many  officeholders  that  all 
of  that  sort  of  came  naturally  to  him  when  he  got  into  the 
operational  end  of  it,  after  he  became  the  Governor's  press 
secretary,  or  maybe  the  candidate's  press  secretary  in  '66,  I 
guess. 

Morris:  When  he  went  into  the  governor's  office,  his  title  was  communi 
cations  director  and  he  kept  that  title  until  October  1968,  but 
it  looks  as  if  he  were  kind  of  the  in-house  political  consultant, 
that  his  concerns  were  more  strategy  and — 

Watts:   Yes,  I  think  so.   It's  interesting  how  all  that  mixes  together. 
Yes,  he  was  called  communications  director  instead  of  press 
secretary.   Paul  Beck  was  the  press  secretary  [July  1967]. 
Have  you  talked  to  Paul,  by  the  way? 

Morris:  Yes. 

Watts:   He's  go  a  very  good  recall  on  detail,  as  you  probably  [found  out]. 

Morris:   Yes,  it  was  fun  talking  to  him. 

Watts:   It's  just  absolutely  incredible.   I  always  used  to  accuse  him 
of  having  elbowitis.   [laughter]   He's  always  right  there  by 
the  Governor's  elbow.   I  could  see  why,  because  he  could  recall 
everything  the  Governor  said,  practically  everything,  which  was 
useful  in  reacting  quickly  to  political  attacks  or  whatever. 

Morris:     Paul? 

Watts:   Paul  Beck,  yes. 

Lyn  was  more  strategic  than  day-to-day.   He  and  Tom  Reed 
handled  the  same  aspects  on  a  national  basis.   But  Lyn  was  not 
directly,  intimately  involved  in  the  national  picture,  because 
he  was  on  the  Governor's  staff.   Tom  Reed's  group  in  San 
Francisco  didn't  have  that  problem;  we  weren't  on  the  state 
payroll.   There  would  be  no  impropriety  or  anything  like  that. 

Morris:   Somebody  commented  that  the  office  in  San  Francisco  was  ex 
ceedingly  inconspicuous,  that  it  was  behind  somebody's  business 
premises.   Is  that  your  recollection? 
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Watts:   Well,  I  guess  somebody  could  say  that,  depending  upon  who  they 
were,  because  it  was  a  company,  a  legitimate  company.   It  was 
Tom  Reed's  company,  Quaker  Hill  Oil  Company.  He  ran  business 
activities  out  of  that  location,  as  well  as  the  political 
activity. 

Morris:  So  it  was  space  he  had  available,  or  it  was  handy  to  have  somebody 
who  had  some  space  available  in  their  office. 

Watts:   I'm  not  sure  exactly  what  the  sequences  were.   He  can  recall  that 
for  you.   But  it  worked  out  well.   He  had  his  office,  and  Jill, 
my  wife,  was  the  receptionist. 

Morris:  Were  you  married  then? 

Watts:   Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that's  probably  why  they  hired 
me:  they  could  get  two  for  one. 

Morris:  You  mean  they  didn't  pay  her  a  salary? 

Watts:   Oh,  yes.   They  paid  her.  Absolutely.   I  didn't  mean  it  in  that 
sense.  But  one  interview,  one  set  of  confidences,  employee 
considerations,  et  cetera. 

Morris:   I  see.  Who  interviewed  you? 

Watts:   Tom  and  his  wife  and  Frank  Woods  and  his  wife.   Frank  and  Tom 
attended  Cornell  University  together  and  were  close  friends. 
Frank  assisted  the  Reagan  effort,  at  this  point,  as  advanceman 
and  advisor  to  Tom.  His  role  became  more  formal  in  1970,  and  he 
was  later  appointed  to  the  State  Personnel  Board,  a  fairly 
powerful  agency.   It  was  one  of  the  top  "plums"  awarded. 

Morris:  Now,  it's  not  customary  to  be  interviewed  by  husband  and  wife,  is 
it,  for  political  jobs,  campaign  jobs? 

Watts:   Oh,  I'm  not  sure  there's  any  custom  that's  any  different  from 
anything  else,  businesswise,  but  it  probably  would  not  be 
conducted  that  way.   But  they,  I  think,  knew  from  Gillenwaters 
that  Jill  had  her  areas  of  talent  and  I  had  mine.  They  needed 
two  spots  to  fill,  and  so,  "Hey,  here's  a  package."  And  it 
worked  out  that  way.   Jill  had  political  background,  campaigning 
for  her  father  and  working  on  Capitol  Hill  for  years.   Her  con 
servative  credentials  were  in  order  also. 
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Developing  National  Credibility 


Morris:   Then  at  what  point  did  you  get  really  involved  with  getting  Mr. 
Reagan  involved?  Did  you  go  with  him  on  a  tour  in  the  '68 
campaign? 

Watts:   Yes.   He  was,  as  you  can  imagine,  constantly  besieged  with 

invitations  to  speak  and  raise  money  for  the  party  and  candidates 
all  over  the  country.   So  the  invitations  would  come  into  the 
governor's  office  in  Sacramento,  to  him,  and  selections  would  be 
made.  We'd  review  the  material  and  see  where  it  would  be  most 
effective  to  travel,  in  terms  of  effectiveness  for  the  party, 
effectiveness  for  what  we  were  trying  to  do.   And  set  up  a 
schedule.  We  were  cautious  not  to  take  him  away  too  much  from 

the  gubernatorial  duties,  because  he  was  governor. 

• 

He  was  determined  that  duties  to  the  party  and  other  national 
activities  not  interfere  with  his  job  as  governor.   He  was  serious 
about  his  job.   So  he  wouldn't  travel  very  often.   I  think  that 
the  record  will  show  that  we  put  together  travel  periods  where 
he  would  be  out  of  the  state  for  no  more  than  two  or  three  working 
days  a  month,  over  weekends,  starting  in  the  fall,  September, 
October,  November  [1967],  and  then  into  January  and  February  of 
1968. 

Morris:   Some  of  the  material  that  I've  come  across  in  the  papers  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  look  like  a  good  proportion  of  the  money  that 
was  raised  in  Reagan's  appearances  in  early  1968  was  raised  for 
the  Republican  National  Committee.   Is  that  a  misinterpretation 
of  what  I'm  seeing. 

Watts:   No.   The  Governor  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 

Governors  Association,  an  adjunct  of  the  RNC.  Funds  were  raised 
for  RGA  and  RNC,  who  paid  travel  expenses.  I  think  Tom's  handi 
work  had  something  to  do  with  that. 

Morris:   It's  a  good  visibility  spot? 

Watts:   Yes.   Not  only  that,  but  it,  if  you  will,  legitimized  him  as  a 

governor  in  a  national  sense.  Not  that  he  needed  it,  in  the  long 
range,  but  in  the  short  range.  He'd  only  been  governor  for  a  few 
months . 

Morris:  A  year. 
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Watts:  Yes,  a  year.  So  that  was  part  of  the  strategy.  We  didn't  want 
him  to  be  charged  with  raising  funds  for  his  presidential  race, 
because  he  would  appear  to  be  an  active  candidate,  and  that  was 
a  ludicrious  idea  to  most  observers,  at  that  point. 

Morris:  Until  you  saw  what  developed. 

Watts:   Well,  to  us  it  wasn't  so  ludicrous  before  that.   But  the  prospect 
of  a  candidacy  had  to  mature  before  it  could  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  legitimate.  Or  even,  more  importantly,  to  the  politicos 
as  legitimate.   In  other  words,  Carter  had  to  have  his  first 
victory  in  Iowa  before  he  had  much  national  credibility.  There 
must  be  a  legitimatizing  process  first. 

Morris:  And  you  have  to  get  the  credibility  with  the  political — 
Watts:   the  political  animals. 

Morris:  — strategists?  Is  it  the  money  people,  or  is  it  the  technicians 
that  you  have  to  convince  first? 

Watts:   First  of  all,  you  have  to  define  what  technician  means.   There 
are  people  who  are  hired  guns,  that  you  can  hire  either  as  part 
of  their  campaign  firm  or  on  an  individual  basis.   Credibility 
there  isn't  so  much  a  factor,  although  it's  not  unimportant. 
They  have  to  believe  your  candidate  has  a  chance  or  they're  not 
available.  Once  you  have  secured  the  professional  manager  or 
strategist,  presumably  you've  been  able  to  raise  some  money 
somewhere. 

The  candidate  usually  has  some  devoted  followers,  the  Justin 
Darts,  Holmes  Tuttles  or  whoever,  for  seed  money.   Seed  money 
gets  you  the  hired  guns.   The  hired  guns  get  you  the  exposure  to 
the  next  layer  of  important  political  animal,  and  that's  the 
party  people,  the  county  chairmen,  the  state  chairmen,  the  state 
finance  people.  Then  that  leads  you  into  the  heavy  finance 
people,  who  provide  more  money  to  get  you  the  exposure  to  the 
public.  There  are  other  ways  to  do  it,  and  that's  very  simplistic; 
but  that's  the  way  we  were  doing  it  for  Reagan  in  '67- '68. 

In  terms  of  travel  and  activities ,  the  schedule  is  set  up 
so  the  candidate  goes  into  an  area  to  secure  some  media  exposure. 
Then  you  have  cocktails  the  next  time  with  the  heavy  hitters, 
and  they've  already  seen  your  guy  on  television,  so  there's  some 
instant  credibility.   It's  kind  of  a  one,  two — 

Morris:  And  you  already  had  access  to  or  personal  contacts  with  the  heavy- 
hitters  in  these  key  states? 
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Watts:    In  many  states.   People  that  all  of  us  had  met  from  time  to  time, 
and  people  that  had  written  in.   Really  some  very  interesting 
people,  state  chairmen,  Republican  state  chairmen,  in  places  like 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  Florida,  where  you  would  expect 
the  GOP  Establishment,  traditional  Republicans — i.e.,  Nixon  people 
or  Rockefeller  people — to  have  owned  them  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

But  at  that  point,  where  we  lost  it — I'll  jump  ahead  just 
for  a  minute — where  we  lost  it  was  on — was  it  the  fifth  of  June, 
1968?  And  the  man  that  lost  it  for  us  was  Sirhan  Sirhan. 

Morris:  When  he  shot  Bobby  Kennedy. 

Watts:   Our  soundings  told  us  that  the  Republican  politicos  didn't  want 
Nixon  to  run  against  another  Kennedy,  because  they  saw  what 
happened  the  first  time  around:  Jack  Kennedy  beat  him.   Bobby 
would  do  the  same  thing.   I  mean,  it  wasn't  rampant  or  the 
predominant  feeling,  but  it  was  beginning  to  grow,  and  we  were 
going  to  use  it,  work  it.   But  when  Kennedy  was  shot,  the  whole 
thing  was  just  blown  away. 

Morris:  Your  basic  strategy  got  shot  at  the  same  time. 

Watts:   Yes.   It  wasn't  totally  blown,  because  there  was  still  an 

opportunity,  and  in  fact,  we  had  a  lot  of  strength  in  the  Florida 
delegation;  and  again,  jumping  ahead,  going  into  the  convention, 
Cliff  [F.  Clifton]  White  and  others  had  proselytized  some 
delegates.   Again,  we  visited  them  around  the  country  from  time 
to  time. 


Morris:  Had  you  worked  with  Cliff  White  before? 

Watts:   Not  intimately.   Just  sort  of  tangentially  in  '64  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Morris:  Was  he  one  of  the  key  decision  makers  at  that  point  in  the 
Republican  party? 

Watts:   At  that  point  you  would  characterize  him  as  an  adviser  to  Tom. 

Tom  had  called  upon  him  for  advice.  We  had,  therefore,  the  Cliff 
White  '64  network,  the  Frank  Whetstones  and  Andy  Carters  and 
various  people  across  the  country  that  Cliff  had  secured,  with 
whom  Cliff  had  secured  the  nomination  in  '64  for  Barry.   So  we 
had  that  basis.  We  had  our  own  contacts.   We  had  the  people  that 
were  writing  in  that  were  tired  of  Nixon  and  Rockefeller.   Reagan 
himself  had  a  huge  following  nationally  because  of  his  media 
exposure,  his  T.V.  and  film  career,  and,  prior  to  that,  his 
broadcasting.   Those  people  loved  "Dutch"  Reagan.   And  all  of 
that  was  beginning  to  move  ahead.   We  were  raising  some  signifi- 
can  money  on  our  own  to  continue  operations. 
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Morris:  Your  exploratory  group. 
Watts:   Yes. 

Morris:  This  is  money  over  and  beyond  what  the  kitchen  cabinet  people, 
Holmes  Tuttle,  Henry  Salvatori,  Justin  Dart,  Leonard  Firestone, 
Jack  Hume,  et  al? 

Watts:   Well,  the  details  of  the  financial  aspects  you'll  have  to  really 
go  through  with  Tom.  He,  as  in  the  '70  campaign,  was  chairman 
of  the  budget  committee.   He  is  a  wizard  as  far  as  finances  and 
numbers  and  all  that.   I  was  just  not  involved,  except  to  say, 
"That  will  cost  you  X  number  of  dollars,"  send  my  advance  man  to 
pick  it  up.   So  the  financial  aspects  you'll  have  to  talk  to  him 
about. 


Miami  Convention;  Florida  Delegates'  Defection, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  Finch 


Morris:  Then  you  were  there  in  Miami  also  in  '68? 

Watts:   Oh,  yes.  And  in  fact,  even  at  that  point,  even  when  you  would 

think  that  Nixon  had  it  all  locked  up,  I  think  Nixon  people  will 
verify  that  we  still  could  have  won  the  nomination  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  a  couple  of  women  in  the  Florida  delegation.   In  other 
words,  we  had  enough  delegates.  We  were  close.   I  think  it  was 
seventeen  delegates  away  from  forcing  the  second  ballot.   Bob 
Walker  was  involved  with  the  Florida  delegation  for  us,  and  he 
can  verify  with  some  people  we  had  down  there,  Marquita  Maytag 
of  La  Jolla,  Bill  Murfin  was  the  GOP  state  chairman,  and  Gray 
Boylston,  and  some  other  people,  will  tell  you  that  if  those 
women— and  I  think  Paula  Hawkins,  who's  now  Senator,  was  one  of 
them  that  caved,  if  you  will,  who  had  given  us  commitments.   We 
had  thirty-four  delegates  in  that  delegation.   I  believe  that 
there  were  thirty -eight  or  forty  at  most.  We  had  a  majority  at 
one  point. 

Morris:  When? 

Watts:   Before  the  convention.  And  it  wasn't  until  they  caucused  and — 
I've  forgotten  the  details  of  who  it  was,  but  it  wasn't  Nixon 
personally,  but  [Robert]  Haldeman — 

Morris:  Was  Murray  Chotiner  doing  the  delegate  counting  for  Nixon  at  that 
point? 
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Watts:   I  don't  think  so.  You  could  find  that  out  from  Stu,  or  from  Bill 
Timmons.   So  even  then,  at  the  last  moment,  we  still  had  a  shot 
at  it.   Based  upon  the  soundings  that  we  had  from  people  in 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  and  various  other  spots, 
the  Governor  had  significant  support  among  delegates.   Of  course, 
political  promises  are  worth  the  paper  they're  written  on. 

Morris:  They're  not  written  down. 

Watts:   That's  right,  that's  why  they're  not  worth  much. 

The  kind  of  assurances  we  got  was,  "Okay,  if  you  show  enough 
strength  to  go  to  a  second  ballot,  you  got  my  vote."  And  I  think 
on  the  second  ballot,  it  would  have  been  even  closer.   And  then 
all  hell  would  have  broken  loose.   I  think  he  could  have  gotten 
the  nomination  at  that  point.   Nixon  would  have  been  revealed  as 
not  invincible  and  Ronald  Reagan's  forcefullness  might  have  carried 
the  day.   Thus  avoiding  for  America  the  experience  of  Watergate. 
But  nevertheless —  That's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Morris:   But  the  commitments  you  had  in  the  Florida  delegation  before  Miami 
you  felt  were  real,  hard,  honest  commitments. 

Watts:   Yes,  as  good  as  can  be  secured  in  politics.   Before  the  roll  was 
taken.   Certainly  Bob  Walker  can  fill  you  in  on  the  details.   But 
right  up  until  the  last  minute,  we  had  commitments  from  those 
people,  before  the  convention  began.   It  was  as  a  result  of  a  trip 
or  two  that  we  organized  for  the  Governor  several  weeks  prior  to 
the  convention. 

Morris:  And  talked  to  people,  individual  delegates,  or  in  the  group? 

Watts:   Individuals  at  that  point.  And  then  at  Miami.  We  brought  them 
in;  we  paraded  them  in  front  of  him  at  the  trailer  outside  the 
convention  hall  to  meet  with  him.   But,  you  know,  he's  such  a 
humble  guy  that  he,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  frontally  asked  for 
their  support  for  his  presidential  candidacy.   I  don't  think  he 
felt  that  he  should  be  running  for  president.   He's  Ronald  Reagan. 
He's  a  sportscaster.   He's  a  movie  actor.   A  guy  who  believes  in 
America  and  all  that,  who  would  like  to  do  something  for  his 
country,  but  not  so  presumptuous  to  think  that  he  could  be 
president.   So  all  the  "aw  shucks"  stuff  that  came  across  when 
people  would  ask  him  if  he  was  running  for  president  was  genuine. 
That's  the  same  sort  of  position  he'd  take  with  us,  the  "inner 
circle."  It  was  frustrating  at  times. 
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When  he  finally  announced  his  candidacy,  before  the  California 
delegation,  as  we  took  Bob  Finch  out  the  back  door  [laughter], 
he  said  something  like  "Well,  I  guess  I'm  running."  He  didn't 
say,  "I'm  going  to  be  president,"  and  "We're  going  to  win,  and 
we're  going  to  do  something  for  America."  It  was  just,  in 
effect,  "If  they  really  want  me  to,  I  will.,"  It  wasn't  very 


adamant .  Frankly , 
we  had  hoped  for. 


it  didn't  give  us  the  boost  with  delegates 


Why  didn't  you  want  Finch  there  when  he  made  the  announcement? 

Well,  I  think  Finch  chose  not  to  be.   It  was  a  mutual  decision. 
He  was  lieutenant  governor.   It  was  embarrassing  to  him,  because 
he  was  very  close  to  Nixon. 

Being  lieutenant  governor  also  nominally  makes  him  close  to  the 
governor. 

? 

He  was  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  The  Nixon  people 
expecting  him  to  keep  Reagan  in  line,  and  the  Reagan  people 
expecting  him  to  be  at  least  neutral.   I  can  remember  taking 
him  up  on  the  elevator  myself. 

Finch? 

Yes.   He  was  really  shaken  by  the  whole  experience.  He  knew  that 
Reagan  was  interested  in  running,  but  here  it  was,  his  delegation, 
the  California  delegation,  that  Finch  was  a  member  of,  an 
incredible  mixture  of  political  enemies:  Nixon  people  and  Reagan 
people  were  on  the  same  delegation.  Control  by  either  segment 
was  questionable  at  that  point.   It  was  a  difficult  time  for  Bob 
Finch. 


Morris:  You  had  the  feeling  that  nobody  had  control  over  the  California 
delegation? 

Watts:   No,  the  Governor  had  control  of  the  California  delegation.   That 
was  a  problem  for  the  lieutenant  governor,  as  might  be  expected. 
Nothing  against  him  at  all.   I  mean,  when  it  comes  down  to  push 
and  shove,  who's  in  charge,  really?  But  we  didn't  really  have 
an  aggressive  candidate  in  that  period. 

Morris:  So  your  strategy  was  not  to  talk  to  so-and-so,   the  delegate  from 
Florida,  and  say,  "We  want  your  commitment  to  back  Mr.  Reagan, 
to  vote  for  him"? 
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Watts:   Our  strategy,  our  approach  was  that,  yes,  "We'd  like  your  support, 
your  vote.   He  will  run.   Give  us  the  opportunity  to  get  into 
the  second  ballot.   And  when  he  runs,  he'll  do  what  he  did  in 
California  in  1966 — nobody  expected  him  to  be  a  candidate,  nobody 
expected  him  to  beat  Pat  [Edmund  G. ,  Sr.j  Brown."  You  know,  the 
usual  kind  of  pitch  that  you  can  employ  his  strengths.   So  yes, 
we  did  pitch  hard  with  delegates.   He_  didn't;  we  did. 

Morris:  Right.   But  what  did  the  people  in  Florida  say  back? 

Watts:   "He's  a  wonderful  man.   He  speaks  the  right  way.   He's  obviously 
a  leader  and  a  winner."  Some  of  them  would  say,  "Sure,  we'll 
support  you,  and  you  have  our  vote."  Others  would  say,  "No." 
They  all  had  their  own  motivation.  Many  of  them  had  been  down 
the  track  with  Nixon  before,  and  they  didn't  want  to  do  it  again. 
They  were  tired  of  him.  Nobody  was  really  sure  who  the  Democrats 
were  going  to  nominate  at  that  point.  This  was  after  the 
assassination.   I  guess  we  all  felt  it  might  be  [Hubert] 
Humphrey ,  but — 

Nixon  peaked,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  he  peaked  his  campaign 
probably  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary.   I  don't  remember  the 
numbers,  but  I  suspect  he  went  downhill  from  there  on  out,  though 
we  had  allowed  the  Nixon  people  to  claim  victory  in  Oregon  even 
though  the  Governor  received  about  fifteen  percent  of  the  vote. 
As  you  recall,  Humphrey  almost  beat  Nixon.   In  fact,  if  it  had 
gone  another  couple  of  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  Humphrey  would 
have  beaten  him. 

In  fact,  on  election  night  1968  I  can  remember  Bill  Clark 
at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  L.A.  We  were  over  at  Senor  Pico 
having  dinner;  around  10  p.m.  Pacific  time  I  called  him  to  find  out 
the  status  of  the  election.  He  said,  "It  looks  like  Nixon  just 
lost  Illinois"  and  some  other  state.   He  said,  "We  may  be  off  to 
the  races  again!"   [laughter] 

Morris:   I'm  interested  that  your  memory  is  that  it  was  a  couple  of  women 
in  the  Florida  delegation  who  you  thought  you  had  commitments 
from,  who — 

Watts:   There's  quite  a  slew  of  them,  and  I  don't  mean  that  in  a 

derogatory  sense.   The  reason  I  say  that  is,  the  man  in  charge 
was  Bill  Murfin.   He  was  the  GOP  state  chairman.   Gray  Boylston 
was  the  GOP  finance  chairman.   I  could  be  off  on  some  of  this — 
I  don't  remember  exactly  how  many  delegates  there  were,  but  they 
had  a  predominance,  quite  a  surprising  number  of  women  on  the 
delegation,  more  so  than  you  would  expect  at  that  time.   Not  now. 

Morris:   For  Florida,  for  1968. 
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Watts:   Exactly.  Not  now. 

And  Florida  is  really  a  very  provincial  state.   It's  not 
Miami.   Florida  is  mostly  Orlando  and  Jacksonville  and  St.  Pete 
and  those  cities,  maybe  as  far  as  Ft.  Lauderdale,  where  these 
two  gentlemen  were  located. 

These  women  worked —  The  reason  we  isolated  on  them  was  that 
they  were  worked  actively  by  Bob  Walker  and  Marquita  Maytag. 
Marquita  had  an  in  with  them,  because  her  former  husband  was  the 
head  of  National  Airlines,  Bud  Maytag —  Anyway,  so  we  had  some 
truck  with  them,  and  it  just  grew  naturally.   Bob  could  tell  you. 
I'm  not  sure  why,  but  it  emerged  that  we  had  some  support  down 
there,  and  the  predominance  of  them  were  women,  which  was 
fortuitous  at  that  time,  but  later  was  unfortunate. 

Morris:  Would  you  hazard  a  guess — one  scenario  would  be,  again  in  1968, 

that  although  there  were  a  large  number  of  women  on  the  delegation, 
that  a  few  men  called  the  shots  and  told  the  girls  to  shut  up  and 
mind  what  they  were  told. 

Watts:   I  have  to  answer  that  in  two  ways:  One,  the  women  were  very 

independent  type  women  and  strong-willed  and  otherwise  competent. 
They  weren't  herded  around,  in  a  sense.   But,  at  the  last  minute, 
Murfin  was  the  guy  that  double-crossed  us,  in  a  political  sense. 
I  don't  mean  that  in  a  legal  sense.  And  all  the  disclaimers  that 
are  appropriate. 

Morris:  I  understand.  A  double  cross  isn't  actionable,  is  it? 

Watts:   Could  be  libelous,  could  be.   But  I  don't  mean  it  in  that  way. 

Morris:     Okay.     That's  good. 

Watts:   He  pleaded  with  them  in  a  session  just  before  the  voting  took 

place  at  the  convention.   His  point  was  practical,  for  the  honor 
of  the  party,  for  Nixon,  for  me — "I  brought  you  all  into  politics." 
I  don't  know  what  went  on  between  Haldeman  and  him,  but  I  do  know 
that  Murfin  later  became  the  regional  director  of  the  South  for 
the  SBA  [Small  Business  Administration]  under  Nixon.   I'm  not 
saying  there's  a  quid  pro  quo  there.  Maybe  there  was;  maybe  there 
wasn't.   But  the  point  is  that  Murfin  finally  pulled  it  all 
together  for  Nixon,  and  that  just  shot  us  down. 

Now,  of  course,  the  natural  response  to  that  is,  if  it  hadn't 
been  so  close,  if  you'd  done  a  better  job,  it  wouldn't  have  boiled 
down  to  just  those  two  people.  And  that's  true.   But,  you  know, 
we  had  a  reluctant  candidate  who  was  content  being  governor  and 
felt  a  commitment  to  be  governor  and  felt  that  he  was  being  pre 
sumptuous  to  even  think  of  himself  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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A  Reluctant  Candidate;  Stumping  for  Richard  Nixon 


Watts:   In  fact,  I  think,  based  upon  my  earlier  acquaintance  with  him, 
he  never  even  made  up  his  mind  that  he  really  was  going  to  be 
president  until  he  said  it  that  night  at  the  nationally-telecast 
party,  before  the  inauguration,  in  1981. 

Morris:  After  he'd  already  been  elected. 

Watts:  Yes.  During  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  Not  that  he  didn't 
believe  he  could  be  or  that  he  didn't  want  to  be,  but  I  don't 
think  he  believed  it. 

I  think  it  was  like  a  fairy  tale  to  him  until  he  said,  "Well, 

I'm  beginning  to  believe  it."  In  1981,  January,  a  night  or  two 

before  the  inauguration.  I'm  not  close  to  it  presently,  but  that's 
just  my  gut  feeling. 

Then  I  think  at  another  point,  he  felt  he  could  have  made  it. 
Just  my  reading  of  him.   I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  him.   I  was 
watching  him,  at  that  point,  on  television,  when  I  was  with 
President  Ford.   I  think  he  felt  that  we  did  him  in  in  '76  at  the 
convention,  and  he  was  upset  about  it.   He  thought  he  could  have 
the  nomination,  and  he  could  have,  if  Ford  hadn't  run,  obviously. 
But  at  that  point  Ford  was  president.   But  the  point  is,  I  think 
at  that  point  he  felt  he  wanted  it.   He  really  wanted  it,  and  it 
was  within  shot. 

Morris:  He'd  finished  doing  the  governor  thing  by  then.   Let  me  ask  you 
about  that.   Lou  Cannon  talks  about  that  in  his  current  book,* 
that  there  were  a  strong  body  of  people  working  with  Reagan  in 
the  governor's  office  who  said,  "You  said  you  were  going  to  do 
thus  and  so  as  governor,  and  that  is  more  important  to  do  now 
than  to  go  tearing  off  after  the  presidency."  How  did  you  folks 
feel  about  that? 

Watts:   We  disagreed.   I  mean,  there  was  some  friction  between — which  is 
natural — the  political  staff  and  the  gubernatorial  staff,  based 
upon  that.   I  can't  deny  that. 

They  weren't  necessarily  non-political.   It  was  a  question 
of  timing. 


*Lou  Cannon,  Reagan,  Putnam,  1982. 
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I  guess  what  I'm  interested  in  is  the  sense  of  the  people  that 
you  were  working  with  that  it  was  worth  going  for  the  presidency, 
even  though  in  other  ways  there  were  important  things  to  be  done 
as  governor. 

We  really  didn't  feel  that  they  were  mutually  exclusive.   If  we 
had  had  our  way,  we  would  have  taken  him,  assuming  his  willing 
ness,  out  of  the  state  to  campaign  a  lot  more.   As  it  was,  it 
was  down  to  a  minimum.  Anybody  running  for  president  that  only 
spends  probably  a  maximum  of  ten  or  twelve  days  per  month  out 
of  the  state  from  January  'till  June,  you'd  have  to  be  crazy 
to  think  that  'that's  the  way  to  run  a  presidential  campaign. 

You  have  to  work  full-time  if  you  really  want  to  be  president, 
is  that  what  you're  saying? 

Absolutely.   So  we  did  the  best  we  could  with  TV  spots,  in  some 
cases,  that  we  put  together  without  him.   I  mean,  his  face, 
obviously,  and  flicks  of  him,  but  not  with  his  active,  direct 
participation. 

Using  existing  film,  or  could  you  get  him  for  filming  sessions? 

No,  we  really  didn't  feel  we  could  do  that.  Remember,  he  wasn't 
running.   So  it  all  had  to  be  put  together  with  mirrors,  so  to 
speak.   If  you  look  at  the  TV  spots,  after  Tom's  MX  business  is 
over,  or  whatever  he's  going  to  do  next,  some  way  get  him  to  show 
you  the  TV  spots,  or  if  they  could  dupe  [duplicate]  them  for  your 
project.  You'll  see  that  it  was  really  put  together — 

He's  got  the  file  of  the  spots  that  the  campaign  put  together? 

As  far  as  I  know,  he's  got  all  the  files.   Some  really  valuable 
stuff.   If  he  doesn't  have  time,  I  would  urge  you  to  spend  time 
with  Frank  Woods.  And  also  Helen  Healy.   Helen  is — I  guess  she's 
not  on  here  [organization  chart] — she's  his  deputy.   She's  in 
San  Rafael.   She's  got  access.   She  knows  where  all  that  stuff  is. 

M 

So  what  do  you  do  after  a  primary  campaign? 

You  go  out  and  campaign  for  the  candidate.   So  we  put  together,  I 
put  together,  a  schedule  for  him  to  run  all  over  the  country  on 
behalf  of  Nixon  in  the  '68  fall  campaign. 

Was  that  a  cause  of  some  friction  with  the — ? 

Sacramento  people? 

With  the  Sacramento  and  the  Nixon  people? 
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Watts:   No,  the  Nixon  people  asked  us  to.   Nixon  wanted  him  to  campaign 
for  him.   It's  like  Ford  campaigning  for  Reagan  last  time.   And 
vice  versa  the  prior  time.  You  want  the  guy  you  beat  to  be  out 
bringing  in  his  supporters  for  you.   So  we  went  out  and  campaigned 
for  Nixon. 

Morris:  And  nobody  bore  you  any  grudge  for  having  tried  to  get  their 
delegates  away  from  them  or  anything  like  that? 

Watts:   You're  not  out  campaigning  with  Nixon  himself,  or  you're  not — we 
weren't  out  running  up  and  down  the  street  with  Haldeman  and 
Erlichman.   Our  schedule  people  worked  with  their  schedule  people. 
I  don't  mean  to  make  it  sound  like  we  had  a  huge  staff;  we  didn't— 
I  worked  mostly  with  John  Whitaker,  who  was  Nixon's  schedule  guy. 
They  would  give  us  priorities  of  where  they  wanted  Ronald  Reagan 
to  go,  and  we'd  see  if  we  could  fit  it  in.   And  most  of  the  time 
we  did.   So  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  pretty  hard  for  Nixon. 
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III   1970  RE-ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 


Comparisons  to  Presidential  Campaigns 


Morris: 
Watts: 
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Morris ; 
Watts: 


Then  at  what  point  did  the  1970  reelection  for  governor  campaign 
begin  to  take  shape? 

January  of  '70.  Not  exactly,  but  somewhere  in  there.   The 
Governor  asked  Holmes  and  Tom  to  begin  setting  up  the  apparatus 
for — Tom  can  fill  in  the  details — the  reelection  campaign. 

No  reluctance  at  all  about  running  for  a  second  term  as  governor? 
None,  that  I  knew  of.  Not  at  all. 

Was  there  some  kind  of  a  preliminary  session  that  he  asked  you 
and  Tom  and  Holmes  and  who  else  to  come  in  and  sit  down  and  talk 
about? 

We  had  a  sit-down  up  there  at  the  Governor's  Sacramento  residence 
with  various  people,  Stu  or  Bill  or — I  can't  remember  which  ones. 
Yes,  and  talked  about  it.  And  Mrs.  [Nancy]  Reagan  was  there  and 
all.   But  it  wasn't  a  "Shall  I  run?"  It  was,  you  know,  "Let's 
start  moving  the  process  ahead."  So  at  that  point  you  start 
moving  out  into  the  field  to  see  how  your  old  chairmen  are  doing, 
the  warhorses,  and  whether  or  not  you  want  to  bring  in  some  new 
people,  reshuffling  the  deck,  what  the  strategies  will  be,  what're 
his  strengths,  how  do  the  people  perceive  [him],  that  sort  of 
stuff. 

Is  there  a  different  sense  of  urgency  or  complexity  running  a 
gubernatorial  campaign  as  opposed  to  a  presidential  effort? 


That's  hard  to  say.   If  you  mean  in  the  Reagan  context 
be  Reagan  '70  versus  Reagan  '68  for  me. 


it  would 
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Morris:  Yes,  at  that  point. 

Watts:   I  would  say  that  it  was  much  more  casual,  the  presidential  campaign, 
because  it  was  a  longshot.   The  only  time  that  it  really  got  very 
intense  was  at  the  convention  in  Miami.   As  opposed  to  the  '70 
campaign,  where  it  wasn't  too  tense.   It  wasn't  a  touch-and-go 
race,  although  there  was  a  recession  on,  and  by  all  odds,  any 
other  Republican  probably  would  have  lost  that  year.   To  his 
credit.   But  I  would  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  people  that  were 
in  his  1976  campaign  for  president,  I'm  sure,  felt  many  moments 
of  tension  and  tenseness  where  it  was  equal  and  surpassed  this, 
because  the  stakes  were  so  much  higher;  they  were  so  close. 

At  the  convention,  our  trailer  was  right  down  from  theirs 
[Reagan's],  and  all  of  my  old  pals  were  over  there.   I  was  in  the 
Ford  trailer.   It  was  very  tense  for  us.   Exceedingly  tense, 
because  we  only  won  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  very  few  votes.   It 
was  sort  of  Florida  revisited  (from  1968) ,  the  other  way  around. 
The  Reagan  group  was  trying  to  break  him  away,  to  gain  some 
delegates,  just  like  we  were  trying  to  break  away  some  delegates 
in  '68.  That's  how  you  do  it. 

Morris:   But  in  terms  of  organization  and  the  bases  to  be  covered,  was  the 
California  governor's  campaign  on  the  same  scale  as  the  kind  of 
work  you'd  been  doing  in  '68? 

Watts:   I  don't  mean  to  be  ambivalent  about  it,  but  in  California  you  have 

probably  fifty-nine  or  sixty  organizations,  the  fifty-eight  counties 
plus  your  state  group,  plus  various  others.  We  had  a  northern 
operation  and  a  southern  operation  that  sort  of  layered  over  the 
whole  county  operation.   So  let's  just  say  you  have  sixty-one 
organizations.   In  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  primaries, 
you're  only  operating  two  or  three  at  a  time.   From  my  vantage 
point,  for  instance,  in  1976,  keeping  my  hands  on  New  Hampshire, 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois,  say.   So  there's  four  or 
five.   But  here  you're  trying  to  keep  your  hands  on  sixty  or 
sixty-one,  though  the  key  ones  are  few — L.A. ,  Orange j  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara.   The  main  emphasis  is 
on  the  Los  Angeles  County  organization,  because  that's  where  the 
predominance  of  the  votes  is.   And  in  Orange  County  and  San  Diego. 
Those  three.   From  the  statewide  vantage  point,  we  would  focus 
mostly  on  those.   But  at  the  same  time,  you  have  to  have  good 
people,  like  Haerle  and  David  James,  to  operate  the  county 
organizations.   I'm  thinking  out  loud  and  trying  to  answer  your 
question  by  saying  that  I  suspect  that  the  tension  level  can 
be  the  same,  the  pressure  points  can  be  the  same. 

Morris:   There  are  as  many  even  though  they  are  not  on  the  same  scale. 
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Watts:   I  think  so.  The  importance,  the  significance,  of  the  race  itself 
may  heighten  things,  but  the  tension  rises  as  you  get  closer  to 
whatever  the  event  is,  whether  it's  a  convention  or  the  election. 
I  can  remember  moments  in  Miami  that  were  equally  tense  as 
moments  in  Kansas  City.  Or  in  California,  when  we  took  the 
Governor  out  to  the  [Los  Angeles]  Rams'  training  camp  down  in 
Long  Beach. 


Special  Events;  Hippies  and  Other  Young  People 


Morris:  During  the  reelection  campaign? 

Watts:   The  reelection  campaign.   I  can  remember  Deacon  Jones  and  some 
of  those  black  fellows  were  supporting  [Jesse]  Unruh,  and  they 
wouldn't  come  over  to  say  hello  to  the  Governor.   And  we  had  all 
the  press  guys  there,  of  course.  The  guy  that  had  set  it  up  for 
me  was  Roman  Gabriel,  the  quarterback,  and  Tom  Mack,  the  guard, 
white  guys,  of  course.  The  reporters  didn't  make  a  big  deal  of 
it,  but  all  the  black  guys  stayed  over  on  one  side  of  the  field. 
Coach  Allen  and  all  the  white  guys  came  over  to  see  the  Governor. 
What  we  wanted,  of  course,  was  the  front  page  of  the  sports 
section,  which  we  got.  There  was  Reagan,  Allen,  and  Gabriel. 
Hey,  that  was  worth  two  hours  of  our  time. 

Morris:  What  you  had  hoped  for  was  a  black  face  and  a  white  face  in  that 
picture. 

Watts:   Sure.  The  tension  was  pretty  high  for  me  and  for  some  of  the 

people  around  us  that  knew  what  was  going  on.   The  media  people 
may  have  mentioned  it,  but  it  wasn't  a  big  issue.  But  there  were 
moments  of  tension  there. 

There  were  other  moments  of  tension  that  run  throughout.   In 
the  '70  campaign,  when  Unruh  started  to  make  headway  with  his 
charges  against  Reagan  for  favoring  the  wealthy  and  having  fat 
cat  friends,  and  the  recession  was  gaining  ground  and  impacting 
the  California  economy. 

Morris:  Had  you  been  making  friends  with  sporting  figures  and  teams  and 
using  them  in  campaigns  for  some  time? 

Watts:   Oh,  yes.  We  had  brought  in  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Rod  Sherman, 
who  played  for  the  Oakland  Raiders  as  a  receiver.   Yes.   Rod 
introduced  us  to  a  lot  of  sports  figures. 
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Morris:  Was  that  a  new  idea? 

Watts:   No,  it's  really  fairly  traditional.   In  campaigns  you  have — 

[referring  to  chart]  see  these  "special  groups"  here:  underneath 
that  you  have  doctors,  lawyers,  athletes,  horseback-riding 
people — they  naturally  come  in  under  that  nexus.   I  think  we 
just  sort  of  emphasized  the  athletes  because  we  all  are  interested 
in  it,  and  the  Governor  was  and  is  and  relates  with  them  well, 
and  they  like  him.   From  time  to  time  he'd  make  phone  calls  into 
the  locker  rooms  after  spectacular  catches,  sort  of  like  he  did 
after  the  Super  Bowl  a  few  weeks  ago.   We  used  them  for  advance 
men. 

One  day,  Rodney  was  advancing  a  stop  in  Tulare  County. 
He  was  leading  the  Governor  through  the  crowd,  but  he  was  shaking 
as  many  hands  as  the  Governor,  as  he  was  pushing  bodies  aside. 
The  Governor,  when  he  got  up  on  the  platform,  said  something  like, 
"Well,  it  looks  to  me  like  the  advance  crew  is  more  popular  than 
I  am  up  here,"  or  something  like  that.   [laughter]   Because  Rod 
was  signing  as  many  autographs  as  the  Governor  was.   The 
Governor  loved  it. 

Morris:  Yes,  I  can  believe  it. 

Watts:   Because  that  was  Oakland  Raider  territory,  south  of  the  Bay  Area. 

I  remember  at  one  point  we  took  the  Governor  up  into  Yosemite. 
(Oh,  there  are  so  many  interesting  little  vignettes  that  I  could 
go  over,  but — remind  me  about  the  one  that  had  to  do  with  the 
hippies  and  the  security  business,  because  I  think  it's  very 
interesting.   And  Mrs.  Reagan.  Where  he  made  a  speech  where  it's 
alleged  that  he  said,  "If  there's  to  be  a  bloodbath,  let  it  be 
now,"  referring  to  the  campus  riots  and  all.) 

Morris:  Was  that  the  time  when  Mike  Deaver  asked  Ike  Livermore  to  organize 
a  pack  trip  for  the  Governor? 

Watts:   No. 

Morris:  Yosemite  was  just  on  the — 

Watts:   Anything  that  Mike  did  or  Ed  did,  really  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  political  side,  with  some  exceptions.   Again,  the  Sacramento 
staff  was  in  charge  of  the  government  and  we  only  operated  the 
political  activities.   Usually  it  was  pretty  well  split  on  that. 
It  was  a  matter  of  who  "possessed  the  body."  We  talked  in  those 
terms  from  time  to  time.   [laughter]   "You  have  him  today,  and  we 
have  him  tomorrow."  That  sort  of  thing.   All  on  his  authority, 
of  course.   He  knew  what  was  going  on. 
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Morris: 


Watts: 


Morris: 
Watts: 


Morris: 
Watts: 

Morris: 
Watts: 


Morris: 
Watts: 


Okay,  now  tell  me  about  the  hippies, 
the  campaign? 


They  were  a  regular  part  of 


You  recall  the  atmosphere  at  that  point  in  time  was  that  campus 
riots  and  People's  Park  at  Berkeley  and  all  that.  They  were  not 
exactly  pro-Reagan  people.   So  our  strategy  early  on  was  to  try 
to  bring  in  some  young  people  into  the  campaign,  which  we  did  in 
'69,  before  the  campaign  even  started,  getting  them  together  with 
the  Governor,  to  sit  down  and,  as  he  said,  to  show  the  kids  that 
he  didn't  "eat  his  young,"  a  phrase  that  he  often  used  with  them. 
And  to  show  him,  frankly,  that  they  weren't  all  radicals,  and 
they  weren't  all  idiots,  long-haired  fools,  "bums,"  as  he 
labeled  the  worst  ones. 

Did  you  do  special  jobs  for  the  Governor  in  '69,  between  campaigns? 

Yes.   See,  I  was  working  for  Tom  and  his  company  at  that  point. 
So  from  time  to  time  a  political  need  would  arise  and  I'd  go  do 
it.  Whether  it  was  an  appearance — I  usually  handled  anything  to 
do  with  youth,  at  that  point,  and  then  we  stirred  it  in  later 
and  put  Mike  Kuhl  in  charge  of  it  somewhere  in  here  [chart].   It 
later  became  "Students  for  a  Creative  Society — SCS — sort  of  as  a 
counterpart  to  SDS,  the  leftist  student  activist  group. 

That's  one  of  the  boxes  on  the  chart  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about. 

That  started  in  the  fall  of  '69  or  even  prior  to  that,  I  guess. 
We  had  a  couple  of  kids  doing  research  for  us  on  student- 
oriented  issues,  especially  education. 

Did  you  work  with  Alex  Sherriffs  on  that  at  all? 

Some.  Alex  was  not  exactly  an  advocate  for  the  young  people. 
What  we  did,  we  really  did  in  spite  of  him.   He  was  a  fly  in  our 
ointment,  so  to  speak.   I  mean,  you  may  be  getting  something  else 
from  other  people,  but  from  our  vantage  point — 


That's  why  I  asked. 

In  the  long-run  he  was  not  too  helpful, 
he- 


He  was  protective,  and 


Morris:  Protective  of  the  Governor? 

Watts:   Of  the  Governor.   His  vantage  point  was,  he  came  off  the  campus, 

and  he  saw  what  idiots  those  students  can  be,  irrational,  like  any 
other  human  being.   So  he  thought  of  them  in  terms  of  all  being 
idiots.  Our  approach  was  to  take  some  of  those  so-called  idiots, 
hopefully  with  long  hair,  but  with  some  sense,  who  had — 
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Morris:   Your  view  being  that  some  of  your  best  friends  were  young  people? 

Watts:   Yes,  exactly.   [laughter]   And  looking  to  the  leadership  on  the 
campuses,  the  elected  student  leaders. 

Morris:  The  student  government  people. 

Watts:    Student  government  people.   Because  they  were  sort  of  "in  between," 
in  the  sense  that  they  clearly  were  not  pro-Reagan,  but  also  they 
weren't  pro-hippie.   But  they  were  at  least  somebody  we  could  work 
with. 

The  state  colleges  were  less  radically  oriented,  inclined, 
than  the  university.   So  that's  where  we  started.   The  community 
colleges  were  all  older  students.   Not  all,  but  mostly,  pre 
dominantly,  older  students,  so  they  weren't  involved  too  much  in 
the  campus  insurrection. 

Morris:  They  also  were  not  as  big  as  they  have  come  to  be. 

Watts:   Well,  there  were  a  hundred  and  five  community  colleges  at  that 

point,  and  there  were  over  a  million  students.   It's  the  largest 
school  system  in  the  free  world,  even  though  it's  not  a  tightly- 
constituted  system.   I  only  know  that  because  I  served  two  terms 
on  the  board  of  governors  of  the  system,  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 


Morris:  Really? 

So  you  found  the  people  in  the  state-college  student  govern 
ments  useful. 

Watts:   Yes.   At  that  point  there  were  fifteen  or  eighteen  state  colleges. 
We  sent  the  young  people  into  those  campuses  to  determine  who  are 
the  leaders,  to  determine  what  are  they  like,  can  we  meet  with 
them,  et  cetera. 

Morris:  You  had  a  staff,  a  crew  of  young  people? 

Watts:   A  couple,  at  first,  but  it  grew  and  had  maybe  a  dozen  young  people 
from  campuses  all  over  the  state.  We  got  them  together  to  meet 
with  the  Governor. 

Morris:   In  a  round  table  kind  of  a  thing? 

Watts:   Yes.   Actually,  it  was  a  pretty  good  give-and-take  session.   There 
were  several  of  them.   I  can't  remember  where.   The  first  one,  I 
think,  was  at  the  airport  in  Los  Angeles.   Then  there  was  another 
one  down  in  San  Diego.  We  tried  to  make  it  institutional.   Not 
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Watts:   publicizing  it  necessarily.   And  I'd  get  together — I  can  remember 
a  dinner  someplace  out  by  the  L.A.  airport  with  the  Governor  and 
myself  and  one  of  the  student  leaders,  who's  now  involved  in 
politics  and  corporate  activities  in  L.A.  His  name  is  Gary  Hunt. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  that  effort  was  to 
get  a  couple  of  students  onto  the  staff  in  Sacramento,  including 
Hunt.  Now  I  remember. 

Morris:  In  the  governor's  office? 
Watts:  In  the  governor's  office. 
Morris :  Really? 

Watts:   Sherriffs  was  opposed  to  it.  John  Kehoe,  who  ran  for  office,  I 
think,  later — I  don't  know  where  he  is  now. 

Morris:  He's  head  of  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Watts:   Good  man.  He  was  very  helpful  to  us.   In  fact,  we  worked  with  him, 
because  Alex — we  just  didn't  get  along.  Not  personally,  because 
he  is  a  nice  man,  but  philosophically.  And  he  had  other  things 
to  do.  He  was  a  state  officer. 

Morris:  Was  this  an  intern  kind  of  a  thing,  for  six  months,  or  were  they 
there  for  the  duration? 

Watts:   They  started  out  as  interns.  Our  hope  was  that  it  would  evolve 

into  a  permanent  position.   Ultimately  I  think  they  were  shot  out 
of  the  saddle.   But  our  real  goal  was  to — in  a  campaign  sense, 
our  goal  was  to  try  to  neutralize  the  whole  young  people  versus 
Reagan  dynamics. 

Morris:  Because  you  figured  that  the  campus  rebellion  stuff  was  going  to 
subside? 

Watts:   We  felt  it  was  going  to  grow,  and  that  it  would  become — it  can  be 
a  little  complex  at  this  point.  There  were  those  people  that 
felt  that  every  time  there  was  a  riot,  the  Governor's  rating 
went  up  in  Orange  County.   And  therefore  the  risk  was  worth  it. 
But  there  were  others  who  felt  that  the  great  majority  might  feel 
that  the  Governor  was  antagonistic  towards  the  young  people  and 
he  deserved  what  he  got.  When  he  said,  "If  there's  to  be  a 
bloodbath,  let  it  be  now,"  at  Yosemite,  he  was  antagonizing  them. 
When  Nixon  came  into  San  Jose  one  time  during  that  campaign  and 
both  of  them  stood  up  there  and  shook  their  fists  at  the  crowd 
of  "freaks,"  it  was  antagonistic,  so  we  had  to  watch  out  for  that. 
Plus,  it's  not  right  for  society  to  be  polarized  like  that. 
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Watts:  So  we  started  this  effort,  getting  him  together  with  the  young 
people,  getting  them  together  with  him,  started  the  "SCS"  deal 
in  opposition  to  the  SDS  at  the  time. 

Morris:  Were  you  also  thinking  that  those  long-haired  rowdies  were 
eventually  going  to  be  voters? 

Watts:   Of  course.  And  their  parents  do  vote.   Many  of  the  students  were 
voters,  particularly  at  the  community  colleges.   Reagan  made  an 
appearance  at  Fullerton  and  several  of  the  other  state  colleges 
and  community  colleges,  and  kind  of  ignored  the  university. 

But  an  aside  to  that  is,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  really 
began  to  push  that — I  think  I  have  this  right — our  kickoff  was 
in  March,  the  first  part  of  March.  We  had  a  rally  at  Sacramento 
airport,  a  press  conference  at  San  Francisco  airport.   Then  the 
first  real  campaign  tour,  out  with  the  voters,  where  he  was  out 
campaigning,  as  opposed  to  media  stuff,  we  went  to  Butte,  Chico, 
and  Redding  and  up  through  the  central  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

And  the  "freaks"  were  following  us. 
Morris:  A  truth-squad  kind  of  thing? 

Watts:   No.   Harassment.   It  was  getting  serious,  securitywise;  it  was 
getting  serious,  to  the  point  where  at  one  cocktail  party  in 
an  armory,  they  had  surrounded  it.   The  fat  cats  at  the  cocktail 
party  inside  where  the  Governor  was  speaking  were  nervous.   It 
just  evolved  through  the  evening.   And  all  of  a  sudden  we  realized— 
the  security  guy  came  to  me,  who  is  now  at  the  White  House,  Ed 
Hickey,  and  said,  "We're  going  to  have  a  problem  getting  out  of 
here.   We're  going  to  have  to  take  him — "  It  was  really  a  scary 
situation,  because  we  could  hear  the  bricks  and  the  rocks. 

. 

The  had  us  surrounded,  outside  the  armory.   There  was  a  field 
around  it.  They  were  outside  throwing  rocks  and  bottles  and  things. 
It  was  just  terrible.   I  don't  know  why  the  press  never  picked  up 
on  that.   Maybe  they  weren't  there  at  that  time.   I've  forgotten. 
Or  maybe  they  pooled  it.   Anyway,  my  point  is  that  the  security 
staff  had  to  take  special  precautions  to  get  Reagan  out  of  the 
armory.   I  and  some  of  the  staff  guys  ended  up  being  decoys.   The 
reason  it  became  so  tense  was  that  they  found  a  guy  out  there 
with  a  shotgun.  These  people  were  crazies.   They  weren't  just 
kids  concerned  about  Vietnam  or  whatever.   These  people  were  crazy. 

That  was  one  experience.   The  Governor  was  shouted  at  in 
Chico,  Redding,  at  the  College  of  the  Redwoods.   It  culminated  in 
Santa  Barbara.   The  Governor  was  making  a  luncheon  speech  at  a 
wonderful  Mexican  restaurant  downdown.   The  students  from  Isla 
Vista— 
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Morris:  That's  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara? 

Watts:   Yes.  They  surrounded  that  place,  and  Rickey  got  the  Highway 
Patrol. 

Morris:  Was  this  before  the  Isla  Vista  riots? 

Watts:   Before  the  big  riots,  yes.   But  there  had  been  a  riot  up  there, 
and  there  had  been  riots  all  over  the  state,  at  People's  Park  in 
Berkeley,  and  all  that,  and  the  dope  generation  was  in  full 
bloom. 

So  the  Governor  gave  an  informal  speech  to  a  group  of  GOP 
contributors.  And  of  course,  you  could  hear  the  hippies  outside, 
chanting  and  screaming  and  hollering.  The  people  were  nervous 
inside.  So  we  took  the  Governor  up  into  some  assemblyman's  office. 
I  think  it  was  [Robert  J.]  Lagomarsino,  maybe. 

Hickey  and  I  are  figuring  out  how  to  get  him  out  of  there, 
physically.  The  place  was  surrounded.  They  had  blood  in  their 
eyes.   So  he,  being  a  former  Secret  Service  guy  and  very  bright 
and  astute  in  these  matters,  figured  out  a  special  way,  and  he 
said,  "Okay,  Skip,  you  bring  the  Governor  down  at  exactly  one- 
fifteen,  not  a  minute  later  or  earlier."  Because  right  at  that 
moment  he  was  going  to  get  the  Highway  Patrol  to  clear  the  whole 
area.  They  knew  that  they'd  only  have  a  few  minutes.   They  weren't 
going  to  go  pounding  on  them.  All  they  could  do  was  clear  them 
and  then  let  them  go.  And  then  they'd  be  back  in. 

So  we  synchronized  our  watches.   I  went  up  to  get  him.   I  go 
into  the  office,  and  there's  the  Governor  sitting  at  the  assembly 
man's  desk,  and  Mrs.  Reagan  sitting  on  his  lap.  They  were  kind 
of  cuddling.  They  were  kind  of  scared.   She  looked  up  and  said, 
"Well,  time  to  go?"  Kind  of  like— 

Morris:  Grits  her  teeth  and — 

Watts:   Yes,  put  on  my  helmet  and  here  we  go.   They  were  scared,  but  they 
were  tough.   People  on  the  outside  don't  see  that  side  of  them. 
I  took  them  down.  Hickey  met  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and 
we  went  through  this  tunnel — and  got  them  into  the  car.   The  cops 
had  spread  them  [hecklers]  perfectly.   Got  them  in  the  car,  and 
they  took  off.  And  sure  enough,  here  they  came.   After  they  knew 
he  was  gone,  it  all  dissipated. 

Morris:  Was  there  any  sense  that  this  kind  of  incident  was  in  any  way 
connected  to  Jess  Unruh's  campaign  or  his  campaign  people? 
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Watts:   No,  I  don't  think  so.  We  didn't  feel  it.   Maybe  it  was,  but  we 
didn't  think  so.   I  think  it  was  pretty  much  spontaneous.   The 
students  were  kind  of  bored,  and  they  hated  the  Governor  as  the 
representative  of  the  Establishment,  and  so  they  started  to  raise 
hell.   That  was  another  reason  why  we  felt  we  wanted  to  blunt 
the  effort,  so  that  they  wouldn't  get  really  serious  about  it. 
Not  that  they  weren't  serious  about  hurting  him  in  that  instance, 
but  they'd  get  so  serious  that  they'd  become  effective  politically, 
and  they'd  organize. 

So  we  took  their  organizers,  their  traditional,  effective 
organizers,  away,  the  ones  that  had  the  influence  with  the  mass 
of  students,  the  elected  leaders  of  the  student  body.   The 
"freaks"  were  kind  of  isolated. 

Morris:  You're  saying  there  were  two  sets  of  organizations.   Some  of  the 
organization  people  who  had  paid  their  dues,  as  they  say,  and 
come  up  through  campus  elections,  were  not  necessarily  the  leaders 
and  organizers  of  the  spontaneous  groups. 

Watts:   Oh,  absolutely  not.   They  were  separate.   But  the  point  was  that 
if  there  ever  became  an  attachment  between  the  two,  it  could  be 
an  effective  mobilization  against  the  Governor  in  a  political  way, 
that  could  either  hurt  him — we  weren't  concerned  about  it  hurting 
him  in  the  primary  in  June,  but  it  could  gather  momentum,  and 
then  come  fall,  could  really  be  a  tremendous  force  against  us  and 
in  favor  of  Unruh.   So  we  felt  it  was  pretty  important. 

Now,  there  are  others  that  didn't  feel  it  was  so  important, 
of  course,  and  they  have  a  different  perspective  on  it. 

Morris:  That's  a  marvelous  description  of  a  very  important  issue  throughout 
Reagan's  governorship  and  how  you  dealt  with  it  in  a  political 
sense. 


Decisions  on  Campus  Closings  and  Major  Appointments 


Watts:   I  have  to  say  one  other  thing,  that  the  staffs  were  really  very, 
very  separate.   So  separate  that — you  remember  when  the  Governor 
shut  the  campuses  down  just  before  the  year  was  over  to  try  to 
calm  things  down.   We  didn't  know  anything  about  it.   It  wasn't  a 
political  calculation  at  all.   I  think  Ed  Meese  would  verify  that 
really  the  Governor  did  it;  with  the  advice  of  Meese  and  Sherriffs, 
they  accomplished  the  peace,  and  we  knew  nothing  about  it. 
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Watts:   All  of  a  sudden  we  turned  on  the  tube,  the  bulletin  was  coming 

over,  and  he  had  done  it,  without —  And  frankly,  we  were  a  little 
upset  because  we  weren't  consulted  as  to  what  the  political  rami 
fications  might  be. 

It's  the  same  sort  of  thing  he  may  have  done  on  other 
decisions,  disregarding  politics.   For  example,  the  selection  of 
a  new  secretary  of  state,  when  Frank  Jordan  died.  Many  of  us  felt 
that  he  should  pick  Tom  [Reed]  ,  who  was  a  respected  political 
operative.   I  think  Bill  Clark  felt  that  way.   I  know  Bill  felt 
that  way.  And  he  was  urging  the  Governor  to  do  that. 

II 

Watts:   Instead,  he  appointed  Hap  [H.P.]  Sullivan,  who  succeeded  Jordan, 

[on  April  3,  1970]  and  was  totally  nonpolitical  but  was  experienced, 
as  Jordan's  deputy. 

Actually,  there  are  two  offices  where  Reagan  was  involved  in 
making  appointments.  One  is  lieutenant  governor,  and  one  is 
secretary  of  state.   I'm  thinking  out  loud;  my  head  is  involved 
in  legal  ethics,  contracts,  and  civil  procedure  as  a  law  student. 
The  lieutenant  governor  scenario  was:   Somebody  that  had  visited 
with  the  voters  was  the  test,  someone  who  had  been  elected  to  an 
office,  and  that  was  Congressmen  [Ed]  Reinecke.   Secretary  of 
state  was  Tom  or  somebody  like  that,  versus  the  guy  who  was  in 
there  who  took  over  for  Frank  Jordan  who  died.  Reagan  appointed 
Sullivan.   Sullivan  didn't  run.* 

You  know  who  did  run  and  became  secretary  of  state  as  the 
only  Democratic  officeholder. 

Morris:  Yes,  Jerry  [Edmund  G. ,  Jr.]  Brown. 

Watts:   Exactly.   So  there's  a  nonpolitical  judgment,  decision,  that  came 
from  the  Governor.  The  right  reasons;  it  may  have  worked  out 
wrongly,  in  the  sense  that  it  gave  Brown  his  first  opportunity  at 
statewide  office,  an  easy  shot  for  a  political  figure  with  name 
identification. 

Morris:  But  everybody  was  in  agreement  that  Reinecke  was  a  suitable  person 
to  appoint  as  lieutenant  governor? 


*Sullivan  did  remain  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  as  head 
of  the  elections  division  in  1971  and  1972. 
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Watts:   Oh,  yes.   Ed  was  a  very  attractive  fellow  and  all  that,  a  good 
congressman. 

Morris:  Had  you  worked  on  some  of  his  campaigns? 

Watts:   No,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  grandad  had  convinced  him  to  run, 
urged  him  to  run,  and  he  ran  in  the  same  district. 

Morris:  Really? 

Watts:   Yes.   They  were  close  associates.   So  we  did  have  that  extra 
rapport.   None  of  the  problems  that  came  out  later  had  been 
involved  at  that  point.   Let's  see — Finch  resigned  in  '69, 
January  of  '69. 

Morris:  To  go  with  Nixon  to  Washington. 

Watts:   Right.   HEW  [Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare]  secretary. 
Then  Reinecke  became  lieutenant  governor,  and  he  was  lieutenant 
governor  until  the  Watergate  problems,  which  was  '73,  I  guess. 

Morris:  Do  you  have  any  light  to  shed  on — what's  been  suggested  is  that 

Reinecke  wasn't  so  much  involved  in  questionable  behavior  as  that 
there  were  some  other,  political  things  going  on,  and  he  got  the 
rug  pulled  out  from  under  him  by  others? 

Watts:   The  best  spokesman  on  that  issue  is  Ed  Gillenwaters.   Have  you 
talked  to  Ed? 

Morris:  One  of  the  people  on  our  team  has.* 

Watts:   Okay.  Ed  can  fill  you  in  on  that.   I  honestly  don't  know.   There 
were  alleged  connections  between  him  and  the  ITT  people,  but  I 
really  don't  know  what  they  are,  and  I'd  just  be  speculating. 

Morris:  Okay.  The  question  becomes  more  interesting  recently  since  he's 
become  chairman  of  the  California  Republican  party.   One  would 
assume  that  if  he  had  been  in  serious  ethical  trouble,  the  long 
memories  in  the  party  would  not  have  chosen  to  bring  him  back. 

Watts:   Sure. 

Morris:   But  that's  pure  hypothesis.   I'm  on  a  fishing  expedition. 


*See  interview  with  Ed  Gillenwaters  in  this  series. 
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Morris: 

Watts: 

Morris: 

Watts: 

Morris: 

Watts: 

Morris: 


Watts: 

Morris: 
Watts: 

Morris: 
Watts: 


I  think  you're  right.   It  seems  to  me  he  was  exonerated.   He  never 
went  to  jail,  never  had  any  further  legal  problems  that  I  know  of, 
but  I'm  not  that  close  to  it.   But  I  think  your  analysis  is  right, 
that  he  would  not  have  been  elected  state  chairman  if  there  had 
been  a  serious  problem. 

Did  he  resign  as  lieutenant  governor? 
[pause] 
No,  I  guess  he  just  withdrew. 

He  ran  in  the  primary  in  '74  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor . * 

That's  what  Hugh  Flournoy  won. 


Right. 

And  then  there  was  somebody  else. 
Deukme j  ian? 


Flournoy ,  Reinecke — and 


John  Harmer,  who  won  the  Republican  lieutenant-governor  primary. 
He  was  a  state  senator  and  Reagan  appointed  him  lieutenant 
governor  on  October  3. 

Anyhow,  I'm  hoping  that  Mr.  Reinecke  will  decide  that  he's 
willing  to  talk  to  us.  I  don't  think  he'd  be  comfortable  about 
it,  but  he  might  be  willing  to  for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy. 

I  would  think  that  he  would  want  to.   In  fact,  if  you  can't  get 
him  directly,  maybe  Gillenwaters  can  get  him  to. 

That's  a  good  idea. 

I  would  think  they  would  want  to  clear  the  record.   I  know  he  moved 
up  to  northern  California  somewhere,  central  California. 

He's  in  Placerville.  That's  now  an  easy  commute  to  Sacramento. 
It's  about  forty-five  minutes. 

Sure,  it  would  be,  yes.   So  that  the  party  offices  would  be  in 
Sacramento,  or  are  in  Sacramento,  I  guess. 


*Reinecke  resigned  as  lieutenant  governor  on  October  2,  1974, 
See  interview  with  Reinecke  in  this  series. 
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I  assume.   They  alternate  every  two  years,  north  and  south. 

Anyway,  I  really  don't  have  any  light  to  shed  on  that  particular 
aspect  at  all.   I  know  some  of  the  things  that  were  involved,  but 
it  wouldn't  be  fair  for  me  to  say,  because  it's  all  hearsay. 

Right.   But  Gillenwaters  was  close  to  Reinecke? 
Yes. 


Fundraising  Strategies 


Morris:  Okay.  Back  to  what  you  were  doing  in  1970.  How  did  you  come  to 
be  appointed  coordinator  of  this  rather  powerful  group  of  people 
and  elaborate  structure? 

Watts:   The  structure,  first  of  all,  wasn't  there  when  I  was  appointed. 
I  was  working  in  Tom's  company  up  north,  and  he  went  down  to 
begin  structuring  it,  as  Reagan's  chairman,  and  begin  putting  it 
all  together.   He  ordered  me  down  there.   It  was  really  Tom's 
appointing  me. 

Morris:  He  delegated  you  to  do  all  the  detail  work. 

Watts:   Yes,  he  and  Holmes  Tuttle.   Like  I  say,  we  had  the  weekly 

coordinating  meetings,  and  then  I  would  spend  the  rest  of  my  time 
on  the  phone  with  all  these  people  following  up  on  whatever  their 
projects  were.  With  special  emphasis  on  the  students  and  the 
media  and  some  of  the  special  groups  plus  Reagan's  campaign 
schedule. 

These  people,  after  they  finally  got  going,  David  James  and 
Haerle  up  in  the  north,  those  things  just  chugged  along  by  them 
selves.   Finally,  once  you  get  it  well  oiled  and  moving  along, 
the  only  thing  you  have  to  tinker  with  was  Rus's  area,  fine- 
tuning  it  to  what  Dick  Wirthlin's  area  tells  us  we  need.   With 
the  exception  of  special  missions  ordered  by  the  Governor  or 
one  of  the  leaders. 

Morris:  How  did  Holmes  Tuttle  and  Tom  Reed  sort  out  being  co-chairmen? 

Watts:   No  problem  at  all.   Tom  was  the  operational  chairman,  and  Holmes 
related  to  the  overview  of  the  campaign  and  relations  with  the 
finance  committee. 
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Morris:  Okay,  but  isn't  Tom  also  here  as  chairman  of — ? 

Watts:   Budget. 

Morris:  Oh,  that's  how  the  money  is  spent. 

Watts:   Right.   Holmes  was  involved  in  the  budget  committee.   That  was 
sort  of  a  junior — see,  as  you  look  across  to  the  right  [of  the 
organization  chart],  the  finance  committee  was  all  the  heavy 
hitters,  and  then  the  executive  committee  was  a  selected  bunch 
of  them,  and  the  budget  committee  was  a  selected  bunch  of  them. 
And  then  Tom  and  Holmes  up  at  the  top  with  a  selected  bunch  of 
them.   So  you  see,  it  kind  of  narrows  its  way  down  as  you  come 
across  the  top,  to  a  more  manageable  group.   It's  called 
"participatory  democracy." 

Morris:  The  finance  committee  had  Tom  Bauer  as  its  executive  director. 
Watts:   Yes.  That  was  fundraising.  Tom  is  an  expert  fundraiser. 

Morris:  Dart  and  Hume  and  Mills  [listed  under  finance  committee]  are  pretty 
expert  fundraisers  themselves. 

Watts:   Well,  yes,  but,  you  see,  it's  very  important  in  a  campaign, 

particularly  a  Republican  campaign,  that  you  have  a  great  number 
of  contributors;  not  necessarily  a  great  number  of  dollars, 
although  that's  important,  too.   Because  if  you  don't,  it  becomes 
top-heavy,  and  people  will  charge  you  with  exactly  what  Jess 
Unruh  was  charging  us  with,  when  he  would  have  his  press  confer 
ences  in  front  of  Holmes 's  automobile  dealership  and  those  little 
stunts  that  he  pulled. 

That  was  beginning  to  have  an  effect.  Our  reading  was  that 
people  were  beginning  to  believe  that  he  [Reagan]  was  a  fat  cat's 
candidate.  And  they  still  talk  about  that  in  relation  to  him  as 
president,  because  he's  an  elegant  sort  of  man.   His  wife  is  an 
elegant  woman.  They  come  across  as  class  people.   They  are  class 
people.  They  travel  with — those  kind  of  people  are  their  friends. 
And  so  it's  natural  to  say  that.  Whether  or  not  it's  true. 

So  Tom  Bauer  would  be  in  charge  of  designing  and  operating 
the  ongoing  programs  that  get  out  to  the  ten-dollar  contributors, 
the  hundred-dollar  contributors,  the  dollar  contributors,  and, 
really,  formulating  an  effective  fundraising  program.   I  think  at 
that  point  we  had  more  contributors  in  that  campaign  than  Jess 
Unruh  did. 

Morris:  Really? 
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Watts:   Yes.   That's  one  of  the  marks  of  an  effective  fundraising  campaign 

on  the  Republican  side.   Because  the  Democrats  can  just  go  to 

the  nearest  union  hall  or  barrio  center  and,  you  know,  start 
collecting — 

Morris:  Pass  the  hat. 

Watts:   Yes. 

Morris:  And  "we  don't  want  it  to  rattle.  We  want  it  to  fold." 

Watts:   Exactly.   [laughs]   Good  point.   So  that's  how  that  worked.  And 
they  did  a  hell  of  a  job.   I  really  can't  remember  the  numbers. 
I  was  trying  to  rack  my  brain.   Tom  can  tell  you.   I'm  sure  he 
will  be  willing  to.   It  seems  to  me  it  was  something  on  the  order 
of  four  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Morris:   Bob  Walker  had  created  a  little  local  model  for  how  to  do  that 
with  Republican  Associates.*  He  gave  us  a  really  marvelous 
brochure  of  how  they  organized  San  Diego  County.   Was  he  involved 
in  this  at  all?  Was  that  a  model  that  you  used? 

Watts:   No.   The  state  chairman  that  brought  Bob  into  existence  — 
Morris:   [Gay lord]  Parkinson.** 

Watts:   Dr.  Parkinson,  pioneered  it.  Well,  he  didn't  really;  Stu  Spencer** 

did.   Well,  did  he?  Maybe  it  goes  back- 
Morris:  To  the  effort  that  Cap  [Caspar]  Weinberger  was  engaged  in  [when 

he  was  state  Republican  chairman]  trying  to  bring  more  people  into 

the  Republican  party?** 

Watts:   Or  The  Last  Hurrah.***  the  mayoralty  in  Boston;  where  did  it  start? 
Adam  Smith  didn't  pioneer  laissez  faire  economics.   He  just  brought 
it  all  together  in  one  book.   But,  actually,  Stu  and  Bill  Roberts 
first  collected  the  theories  and  practices  of  practical  politics 
into  a  "profession"  called  "political  consultants"  for  hire  in 


*See  interview  with  Walker  in  this  series. 

**See  interviews  with  Parkinson,  Weinberger,  and  Spencer  in  this 
series. 

***Edwin  O'Connor,  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  c!956. 
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Watts:  campaigns.  As  Calif ornians,  they  set  the  pace,  beginning  in  the 
late  '50s,  along  with  Whitaker  and  Baxter  in  San  Francisco.  But 
Walker  and  Parkinson  were  effective  implementers  and  refiners  of 
the  Spencer-Roberts  techniques. 

Morris:   They  wrote  the  book. 


Political  Operations;  Reagan  Family  Involvement 


Watts:   Yes.   So  it's  a  matter  of  who  wants  to  give  who  the  credit.   I 

didn't  even  know  of  the  existence  of  this  model  that  you're  talking 
about,  to  be  honest.   It's  a  political  scientist's  model,  and 
there's  no — you  fine-tune  it  to  the  locale  where  you  are.   Stu 
Spencer  has  never  operated  from  anybody's  model.   His  models  come 
from  his  gut,  as  you  can  appreciate,  if  you  met  him. 

It's  just  absolutely  incredible  to  see  him  operate  (Spencer). 
I  can  remember  one  session  in  the  Oval  Office.   Several  of  us 
sitting  around  with  President  Ford,  talking  strategy,  in  1976. 
Wearing  our  business  suits  and  all.   Stu  sitting  there  in  his 
damn  blue  jeans.  Not  even  new  blue  jeans.  To  President  Ford  it 
doesn't  matter,  and  I'm  sure  that  President  Reagan,  it  wouldn't 
bother  him  either.   But  that's  Stu.  He's  casual,  down-to-earth, 
and  one  of  God's  great  people. 

Morris:  That's  what  he  was  dressed  in  when  I  met  him,  but  it  was  Friday 
afternoon,  and  the  sailboats  were  sitting  outside  of  his  window. 

Watts:   It  makes  no  difference.  And  he  had  a  sweater  on,  no  doubt.   No, 
then  it  would  have  been  a  short  sleeve. 

Morris:  But  in  his  blue  jeans,  he  can  sit  in  the  President's  office  and 
tell  him  how  to  go  about,  or  what  the  holes  are,  in  the  fund- 
raising? 

Watts:   Advise  him.  Not  so  much  the  fundraising,  but  moving  back  into 
the  political  operational  side,  the  strategy  side.   He  was  the 
one  that  devised  the  idea  of  President  Ford  wearing  vests  instead 
of  just  a  regular  two-piece  suit.  To  make  him  took  more  presi 
dential.  Because  at  that  point  he  was  still  bumping  his  head 
and  having  a  hard  time  looking  presidential.   These  kinds  of 
things  come  from  Spencer's  instincts,  gut. 
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When  I  was  learning  the  things  that  I  learned  from  my  grandfather, 
Stu  had  already  run  hundreds  of  campaigns.   He  even  ran  Johnny 
Rousselot's  first  campaign  for — maybe  he  told  you  this — athletic 
director  of  the  Alhambra  Athletic  League,  or  something  like  that. 
They  did  some  crazy  things. 

No,  he  told  me  that  he  started  out,  he  and  Bill  Roberts,  doing  YR 
[Young  Republican  Club]  organizing,  and  they'd  both  been  working 
for  the  park  department.   So  he  was  a  little  more  together  [by 
1976]. 

Yes,  and  they  got  very  practical  experience.   I'll  put  it  that  way. 
So,  the  point  was  that  Spencer  rolls  these  things  off  of  the  top 
of  his  head;  it  seems  like  it's  off  the  top  of  his  head,  but  it's 
from  years  and  years  and  years.   He's  an  expert  and  he's  un- 
matchable,  in  my  estimation.   I  mean,  you  put  him  up  against 
somebody  like  Ham[ilton]  Jordan,  or  others  on  our  side,  and 
there's  no  match.   It's  just  not  a  fair  race.   It's  like  running 
a  Roger  Staubach  up  against  a  rookie  quarterback  like  John  Elroy, 
who's  good,  but  no  a  "pro."  Maybe  sometimes  it'll  work,  but  not 
very  often. 


I  think, 
like  he  did  a 
when  they  had 
is  a  hell  of 
those — not  me 
organized.   I 
that  say  that 
grab  hold  of 
for  sure,  but 


just  from  my  outsider  vantage  point  now,  it  looks 
pretty  good  job  of  saving  the  Reagan  [1980]  campaign 
problems  and  were  shuffling  leadership.   Ed  Meese 
a  lawyer,  hell  of  a  bright  fellow,  but  there  are 
but  there  are  those  that  say  he's  not  very  well 
don't  know  that  to  be  true,  but  there  are  people 
It  is  said  they  needed  somebody  to  come  in  and 
it,  and  I  guess  that's  what  Stu  did.   I  don't  know 
it  sounds  like  it. 


Anyway,  that's  what  Tom  Bauer  would  have  done  here  on  the 
finance  committee,  executive  committee,  budget  committee.   On  the 
other  side  [of  the  chart],  Frank  Woods  helped  operate  the  various 
advisory  committees,  the  "Calif ornians  for  Reagan,"  which  was 
really  Democrats  for  Reagan.   We  didn't  want  to  say  "Democrats 
for  Reagan"  to  partisans. 

That's  what  committees  ten  years  prior  had  done. 

Oh,  yes,  but  we  just  decided  we  didn't  want  to  be  so — 

Obvious? 

Yes.   And  traditional.   And  some  of  those  people  were  Republicans, 
but  we  wanted  to  give  that  group  a  little  bit  more  glitter,  so  we 
just  put  it  all  under  one  umbrella,  and  labor  and  some  of  the 
other  special  groups  were  fairly  obvious. 
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Watts:   Then  down  in  the  operational  side.   Jack  McDowell  was  the  campaign 
press  director,  and  Paul  Beck  was  the  Governor's  press  secretary 
in  Sacramento.*  They  were  separate.   By  and  large,  when  the 
Governor  was  on  the  road  for  the  campaign,  Jack  was  in  charge  of 
media  relations;  although  Paul  might  have  been  there.  And  when 
he  was  in  Sacramento,  doing  gubernatorial  things,  Paul  was  in 
charge.   I  had  to  get  them  together  once  a  week,  because  there 
was  some  strain  from  time  to  time.  The  three  of  us  would  sit  down 
and  work  things  out  once  a  week.   Every  Wednesday  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  up  there  near  my  headquarters. 

Morris:  Each  of  them  had  concerns  about  how  the  other  one  was  telling  the 
story,  either  from  the  administration  point  of  view  or  from  the 
political  point  of  view? 

Watts:   Yes,  turf  warfare  went  on.   It  probably  was  pinioned  right  there. 
You  know,  there  were  some  problems  between  Mike  Deaver  and  Tom 
Reed  and  the  political  people  and  the  staff  people.   It's  natural. 
No  real  problems.   Kind  of  minor  things.  And  it  sort  of  focused 
on  that  point,  media  relations  and  projecting  the  Governor's 
publicity. 

Yes,  that  would  be  a  point,  because  everybody  was  concerned  about 
how  the  candidate,  and  how  the  Governor,  is  appearing. 

Absolutely. 

How  about  Mrs.  Reagan?  Did  she  get  recruited  to  make  speeches 
and  appearances  separate  from  the  Governor? 

Certainly  not  on  the  scale  she  does  these  days.   She  did  some, 
but  not  very  much  at  all.   I  know  that  she  was  very  concerned 
about  the  security  problems  and  asked  me  one  time  not  to  take  the 
Governor  onto  some  of  these  campuses  and  all.   But  as  far  as  her 
appearances,  I  honestly  don't  remember  any. 

Morris:  That  sounds  like  in  general  she  was  not  interested  in  making 
separate  appearances. 

Watts:   I  don't  think  she  did  much  campaigning.   I  don't  mean  that  to  come 
off  as  negative  to  her  at  all,  because  she's  a  wonderful  lady.   I 
just  don't  remember  her  campaigning.   I  remember  her  going  to  some- 
maybe  she  did  sort  of  the  nonpartisan  stuff,  hospitals  and  things 
like  that.   But  I  honestly  don't  remember. 


Morris: 

Watts: 
Morris: 

Watts: 


*See  interviews  in  this  series  with  McDowell  and  Beck. 
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Morris:  That  would  have  worked  out  of  her  own  secretary  or  Mike  Deaver, 
rather  than  the  campaign  things  you  were  coordinating? 

Watts:   Well,  I  guess  she  just  didn't  campaign  much.   I  don't  remember 
the  kids  campaigning,  either.   Now,  Maureen  will  tell  you 
differently.   I  guess  she  did  some  campaigning.   But  I  just 
draw  a  real  blank  on  that.   I'm  sorry. 

Morris:   If  it  did  happen,  it  would  be  something  that  Paul  Shirley  would 
know  about  or  Pat  Cayman  [scheduling  staffers]. 

Watts:   Yes. 


Reagan  Literature  and  Administration  Program  Development; 
Jesse  Unruh's  Campaign 


Watts:   Advertising,  I'm  sure  you  got  a  lot  more  of  the  philosophy  side 
of  things  from  Rus. 

Morris:  He  told  me  about  the  idea  of  program  development.   From  your  point 
of  view,  how  did  you  use  the  material  that  he  and  his  people  had 
pulled  together? 

Watts:   It  got  a  heavy  portion  of  the  budget.  When  you  ask  me  that  ques 
tion,  what's  going  through  my  mind  is  how  we  used  his  advertising, 
how  we  used  his  collateral  materials,  brochures,  and  those  kinds 
of  things. 

Program  development  per  se  was,  as  I  recall,  something  looking 
to  the  future  as  much  as  to  the  past  and  something  that  would  be — 
They  hadn't  packaged  his  [Reagan's]  accomplishments  as  they  went 
through.   So  they,  I  think,  had  to  do  it  in  retrospect.   Because 
they  hadn't  been  so  politically  motivated.   They  were  motivated  by 
let's  get  a  job  done;  let's  do  what's  right.   And  as  those 
decisions  accumulated,  then  they  started  putting  it  together. 
Some  [Norman  "Ike"]  Livermore  decisions,  Gordon  Luce-type  decisions 
in  the  business  area,  and  the  operation  of  the  government  and  all. 

I  looked  upon  it  as  an  ongoing  thing.   It  was  very  positive 
and  quite  a  contribution  to  the  campaign,  because  it  helped  us 
pull  together  themes  to  present  to  the  Governor,  themes  that 
could  be  presented  and  points  that  could  be  made  in  a  cohesive 
way  to  the  electorate,  rather  than  just  saying,  "He's  governor. 
He's  been  governor  for  four  years.   He's  done  a  good  job,"  be 
able  to  talk  about  specific  areas  of  accomplishment;  in  the 
environment,  in  education,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Watts:   I  can  remember,  on  that  opening  kickof f ,  flying  from  Sacramento 
down  to  Fontana.  Landed  out  at  Riverside  somewhere,  at  the 
Ontario  Airport.  The  Governor  had  just  made  his  points  at  the 
Sacramento  Airport  that  we're  curing  smog,  among  other  things. 

And  he  looked  over  his  glasses,  much  like  the  ones  that 
you're  wearing  [reading  half-frame] ,  and  said,  "Did  I  read  this 
card  wrong?  I  thought  we  cured  all  that.  What  is  that  down 
there?"   [laughter]   It  was  just  awful.   It  was  an  awful  smoggy 
day  that  day.  Well,  they  had  made  major  progress  in  the  lead 
content  and  things  like  that,  but  it  was  visible. 

Morris:  The  haze  was  still  there. 

Watts:   Yes.   So  he  dropped  that  line,  took  it  off  of  his  cards. 

Morris:  Oh  boy!  Who  in  this  organization  chart  kept  an  eye  on  what 
Unruh's  campaign  was  doing? 

Watts:>  I  did.   [to  his  son]  Who  won,  Buddy? 

Buddy:  It  was  a  tie. 

Watts:  You  can't  have  a  tie  in  a  baseball  game. 

Buddy:  I  know,  but  Romley  didn't  want  to  play  it  out. 

Watts:   That's  too  bad.  Anyway,  I  did,  and  I  had  Karen  Pease  doing 

research  on  that,  and  some  other  people  here  and  there  that  were 
feeding  us  information  on  what  the  other  candidate's  schedule 
was  and  what  he  was  going  to  hit  us  on  and  what  he  was  hitting 
us  on,  that  sort  of  thing.  That  was  one  of  my  functions,  to  keep 
the  group  apprised  of  what  was  going  on. 

Morris:  Were  there  other  things  beside  Unruh's  plugging  away  at  the  fat- 
cat  thing  that  you  felt  needed  attention? 

Watts:   He  was  beginning  to  make  progress  on  the  economic  side.  The 

unemployment  was  rising.  The  recession  was  really  beginning  to 
take  hold.  He  was  making  good  progress  on  that  side. 

Our  efforts  to  adjust  to  that  were  based  upon  what  Wirthlin 
would  give  us,  would  be  to  make  different  emphases  with  the 
information  that  Rus  had  and  to  focus  on  other  things.   As  far 
as  counteracting  that,  our  theme  was  to  emphasize  the  progress 
the  Governor  had  made  in  the  first  administration,  the  jobs  he 
had  created  through  new  industry.   We  had  to  keep  pounding  on 
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Watts:   progress  that  had  been  made,  overall  progress,  sort  of  the 

traditional  thing.   So  those  are  two  areas  where  Unruh  began  to 
make  some  hay  and  have  some  effect. 

But,  of  course,  those  races,  they  all  begin  to  narrow  down 
as  you  get  closer  to  election  day.  Unless  it's  a  runaway.  And 
that  wasn't  a  runaway.  We  won  by  a  healthy  margin,  but  I  think 
the  economy  kept  it  from  being  a  greater  margin. 

Morris:   Some  of  the  post-mortems  commented  that  Unruh  was  not  terribly 
well  financed  and  that  his  campaign  organization  was  not  of  the 
best.  Was  that  observable  from  your  point  of  view? 

Watts:  Oh,  yes.  Absolutely.  Very  definitely.  These  two  efforts  (here 
on  the  chart)  that  we  had  made  right  here  blunted  that,  I  think, 
fairly  effectively. 

Morris:  The  Calif ornians  for  Reagan  and  the  labor?  You  moved  major  chunks 
of  labor  to  the  Reagan  camp  from  the  Unruh  camp? 

Watts:   Either  that  or  prevented  them  from  going  there.   Frank  can  give 
you  the  names  of  some  pretty  heavy  hitters  in  San  Francisco,  San 
Francisco  being  a  strong  labor  town,  that  we  recruited,  he 
recruited.   In  the  Governor's  name,  and  using  other  people. 

I  think  in  a  campaign  like  that,  you're  on  the  offensive, 
but  you're  always  protecting  your  hind  quarter.   We  protected 
our  hind  quarter  in  the  student  area,  the  labor  area,  the  Demo 
crats  area,  and  all  of  that  helped  us  with  the  finance  area,  all 
of  which  hurt  Unruh. 

Plus,  the  key  ingredient  was  having  a  tremendously  effective 
candidate.   I  don't  think  we  could  have  done  that  with  Deukmejian, 
even  given  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  effective  organization 
and  all,  I  don't  think  we  could  have.   Or  with  Flournoy.  Maybe 
with  Flournoy,  but  probably  not.   I  mean,  Reagan  is  a  top-notch 
candidate.   It's  interesting,  I'm  back  here  at  the  Vermont  Law 
School.   It's  an  Eastern  Establishment,  liberal  organization, 
environmentally  oriented.   But  even  they  know  that  Reagan  is  a 
pretty  honest,  sincere  guy,  and  that  he's  a  hell  of  a  campaigner. 
You  know,  they  admit  it!  Not  that  they  know  it;  everybody  knows 
it.   But  admit  it! 
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Reagan  and  the  Eastern  Establishment.  1968-1976 


Morris:  There's  something  that  I  keep  running  across  in  the  literature, 

and  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  You  traveled  nationally  with  Mr. 
Reagan  in  '68? 

Watts:   And  '70. 

Morris:  And  '70.  And  what  is  this  business  about  the  Eastern  Establishment 
didn't  think  he  was  a  viable  candidate,  and  he  felt  insecure  among 
the  Eastern  Establishment. 

Watts:   Well,  the  second  point  is  erroneous.   As  an  individual,  as  a 

political  personality,  I  don't  believe  that  he  ever  felt  insecure. 
I'll  give  you  a  good  example.  We  flew  into  New  York,  the  bastion 
of  establishmentarianism.   [laughter] 

Morris:  You  just  created  a  new  word. 

Watts:   Right.  To  have  a  press  conference.   I  mean,  the  heavy  hitters  of 
the  press  were  all  there,  Johnny  Apple  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
all  those  guys.  Out  at  the  airport.  Reagan  fielded  all  the 
questions  on  all  the  major  issues  and  did  a  wonderful  job.   I  was 
snowed.   I  couldn't  believe  it!  Because  I  thought  he'd —  I  didn't 
think  he'd  get  eaten  alive,  because  obviously,  I — 

Morris:     This  was    '68? 


Watts:   Yes,  '68.   He  did  a  wonderful  job  on  pretty  intricate  issues.   His 
aplomb,  his  personal  sincerity,  I  always  felt  were  remarkable. 
In  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  different  odds.   He  has  a  very  deep, 
innate  confidence.  Not  a  cockiness  at  all.   It's  just  wonderful. 

Morris:  Yes,  cockiness  can  quite  often  be  a  sign  of  insecurity. 

Watts:   For  sure.  A  very  humble  man,  but  very  secure.  Maybe  they  go 
together,  humility  and  security.   But  in  the  face  of  Eastern 
Establishment  types,  I  never  saw  him  insecure  or  felt  the  vibes 
of  his  being  or  feeling  insecure. 

Morris:  Did  you  feel  the  vibes  of  their  being  suspicious  of  him? 

Watts:   Not  suspicious.  That  word  doesn't  fit,  in  the  sense  of  whether 

they  felt  he  was  incompetent  or  anything  like  that.   Or  distrust 
ful,  in  the  sense  of  the  Watergate,  or  crazy  political  activities. 
They  were  leery  of  him,  because  he  was  a  nonestablishment  person. 
He  was  from  the  West.   It's  as  much  a  sociological  phenomenon  as 
a  political  phenomenon. 
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Morris: 
Watts: 


Watts: 


Morris: 


Watts: 


Morris; 


Watts: 


Well,  you  know,  that  sounds  like — 

But  there's  more  to  it  than  that.   He  comes  off  as  the  cowboy  image, 
a  movie  actor,  therefore  shallow.   Those  things,  I  think,  all 
combined.   California  flaky,  with  movie-actor  shallow,  with  cowboy 
stuff,  and  I  think  some  felt  he  was  cardboard  and  prop-cards  and 
Hollywood.   But  most  came  to  realize  that  wasn't  the  case.   He 
is  deeper  than  most  people  think. 

»f 

Just  an  aside  here,  some  of  the  tapes  that  I  use  at  law  school 
are  tapes  from  the  '70  campaign.   We  taped  everything,  and  I  had 
all  the  tapes.   In  fact,  some  of  them — every  once  in  a  while,  I'm 
listening  to  a  lecture,  and  out  comes  Reagan's  voice.   In  fact,  I 
was  listening  to  a  contracts  lecture  on  the  way  home  in  the  car 
the  other  day,  and  I  heard — what's  the  guy's  name? — Jess  Marlow, 
L.A.  political  commentator,  saying,  "And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we'd  like  to  ask  the  Governor  such  and  such,"  and  then  the  Governor 
starts  opining  on  environmental  accomplishments. 


Don't  use  them  all! 
like  to  keep. 


They're  probably  things  the  library  would 


I've  taped  over  most  of  them.   But  I  could  probably  find  some. 
In  fact,  I  know  I  have  one.  Where  did  I  find  that  one  just 
recently?  It  was  an  L.A.  interview  on  TV  just  before  the 
election.*  I  would  think  the  stations  would  have  all  that  stuff. 

That's  what  I  thought,  but  not  all  stations  have  everything.   KPIX 
in  San  Francisco  does  some  very  interesting  in-depth  local  semi- 
documentaries,  but  they  only  keep  them  for  thirty  days,  and  then 
they  erase  them,  because  they  want  to  save  money  on  their  video 
tape. 

Another  vignette  involving  KPIX:   I  can  remember  those  people  at 
KPIX  being  there  in  Modesto,  on  election  night  in  1968.  We 
secretly  flew  the  Governor  down  to  Clare  Berryhill 's  victory  party. 
Tom  Reed  had  sent  me  there  to  help  the  candidate  selection  process 

and  with  the  campaign  on  election  night. 

;- 

We  had  to  get  him  down  from  Sacramento  to  Modesto,  and,  if 
we  lost,  we'd  have  to  take  him  back  without  the  press  knowing, 
[laughter]   So  we  sat  out  at  the  airport,  the  Governor  and  a 
couple  of  us,  waiting  for  the  damn  returns  to  come  in.   And 


*When  asked  several  months  later  to  save  such  tapes  for  the  Reagan 
archives,  Watts  reported  they  had  been  re-used. 
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Watts:   finally  we  said,  "Aw,  the  hell  with  it.  He's  ahead  by  ten  votes. 
Let's  just  go  in  to  town  and  congratulate  Berryhill.   It's  close 
enough,  we  won't  be  embarrassed.   Let's  go."  So  we  took  him  in, 
and  he  welcomed  him,  thanked  him,  because  the  GOP  now  controlled 
the  assembly.   So  Bob  Monagan  was  going  to  become  the  speaker. 
So  I  spent  time  down  in  that  district.   But  anyway,  that  wasn't 
the  point;  the  point  was  that  KPIX  was  there,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  tapes  reminded  me  of  it. 

Anyway,  back  to  Fun  City  [New  York].   I  think  the  eastern 
people  were,  sure,  suspicious  of  him.   Given  the  circumstances,  I 
can't  blame  them.   I  was,  too,  when  I  was  in  Washington  before 
returning  to  California,  when  Reagan  was  first  elected  governor. 
I  didn't  know  him  that  well.  But  after  he  visited  witn  them,  they 
came  away  with — at  least  my  impression  was  that  most  of  the  time, 
they  came  away  with — either  they  disagreed  with  him  philosophically 
and  therefore  wouldn't  support  him,  but  at  least  the  personal 
aspect  of  it  was  eliminated.  They  seemed  to  realize  he  was  genu 
ine. 

Morris:  So  when  did  you  begin  to  have  the  feeling  that  they  were  going  to 
take  him  seriously  as  a  candidate? 

Watts:   Never,  during  the  '68  campaign.  That's  why  we  had  to  try  to 
finesse  it. 

Morris:  Go  to  the  people  rather  than  the  politicos. 

Watts:   That,  but  also  to  try  to,  with  the  politicos,  to  finesse  it  at 

Miami  by  the  use  of  mirrors.  Later  on,  I  think  he  became  viable, 
when  he  beat  us  [the  Ford  campaign]  in  North  Carolina  in  1976, 
then  he  was  off  to  the  races.   He  did  it  himself,  too.  We  got 
together  with  John  Sears  and  the  other  people  afterwards  at 
Harvard  at  a  session  where  the  Kennedy  Institute  does  the  post 
mortems  on  presidential  campaigns.  Anyway,  we  went  over  all  that. 
Lou  Cannon—Lou  knows  as  much  about  Reagan  as  anybody,  I  think. 

It  was  on  that  same  trip  that  I  was  telling  you  about,  where 
the  Governor  did  his  press  conference  at  Long  Island,  I  think — 
listen  to  this  day.  We  started  out  in  Boston,  where  he  did  a 
breakfast  with  some  fat  cats.  Then  to  a  downtown  rally  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Morris:  That's  an  unlikely  town  to  stop  in. 

Watts:  Ask  Paul  Haerle  about  that  one.  That's  his  home  town,  or  one  of 
his  home  towns.  Anyway,  we  kid  him  about  it,  because  he  went  to 
Yale.  That's  somewhere  near  there,  I  guess. 
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Morris:   Bridgeport  at  one  time  had  a  socialist  mayor. 
Watts:   Oh,  is  that  right? 
Morris:  Yes. 

Watts:   Well,  the  rally  wasn't  very  good,  I'll  put  it  that  way.   It  was  a 
Saturday  morning.  Then  on  to  Long  Island  for  that  press  confer 
ence  and  luncheon.  Then  on  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  a  fish 
fry  and  rally  for  a  U.S.  Senate  candidate,  Congressman  Bill 
Cramer.   And  then  on  to  New  Orleans  for  a  dinner  and  rally  for 
Dave  Treen,  who's  now  governor.   And  all  along,  the  Governor  was 
making  speeches  and  talking  to  the  various  groups.   And  wowing 
them.   Doing  a  hell  of  a  job.   I've  forgotten  how  I  got  there. 
But  constantly  there  was  progress  being  made  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  after  the  1968  effort.   Even  up  to  1976.   But  when 
he  won  in  North  Carolina  in  '76,  I  think  that  was  when  he  became 
viable,  from  my  vantage  point,  now.   They,  the  Reagan  people  that 
have  been  with  him  in  the  interim  years,  probably  have  a  different 
view.   They  maybe  thought  his  viability  came  through  at  some  other 
point.   But  as  far  as  running  for  president  and,  in  that  case, 
against  Ford,  that  was  the  breakthrough. 

And  he  did  it.   Because  as  I  understand  it,  he  said,  "Hey, 
I  want  to  go  on  television.   It  worked  in  California.   Every  time 
I've  done  it,  it's  worked."  And  I  think  somebody  urged  him  to  do 
it.   So  he  wasn't  just  dictating  it,  but  the  point  is  it  was  over 
some  objections,  some  significant  objections,  of  his  intimate 
campaign  people,  who  wanted  to  fine-tune  the  organization,  con 
tinue  the  TV  spots,  and  the  normal  stuff.   And  they  wouldn't  have 
won  if  he  hadn't  gone  on  television.   That  turned  everything  on 
for  him.   That's  why  they  beat  us  in  Texas.  That's  why  they  came 
somewhat  close  in  some  of  the  other  races  and  made  it  a  horserace. 
Indiana  was  too  close.  They  beat  us  in  Montana  as  expected. 
Their  momentum  began  to  gather  as  the  focus  on  delegate  selection 
moved  west,  which  was  advantageous  to  Reagan.   They  had  the 
momentum  going  into  the  Kansas  City  convention.   No  questions 
about  it.  We  stalled  them  a  little  bit  in  Colorado,  with  Jack 
Ford  and  all.   But  no  major — 

Morris:   Joe  Coors  couldn't  counteract  Jack  Ford? 

Watts:   Joe —   [laughs]   As  an  aside,  I  introduced  Joe  Coors  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  And  at  that  convention,  Joe  Coors  called  me  "a  traitor 
to  my  country,"  because  I  was  working  for  Gerald  Ford. 

Morris:  Oh,  my  goodness! 
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Watts:   I  never  have  buried  the  hatchet  with  Joe,  but  I  have  with  Reagan, 
so  it  doesn't  really  matter.   But  I'm  sorry  Joe  and  others  were 
so  bitter  about  my  involvement  with  President  Ford. 

Morris:  Aside  from  the  fact  that  tempers  get  hot  in  a  heavily  competitive 
situation,  why  is  it  such  a  bad  thing  to  go  from  one  candidate  to 
another,  when  the  other  is  an  incumbent? 

Watts:   Well,  with  Joe  and  people  like  him  that  are  very  ideological,  a 

person  is  either  pure  or  he  isn't.   Ford  was  part  of  the  "Eastern 
Establishment,"  I  think,  to  Joe.   He  appointed  Rockefeller  vice 
president  and,  you  know,  was  really  not  conservative  enough. 
Even  though  he  vetoed  spending  bills  and  stood  for  a  strong 
military.   So  that's  their  motivation.  That's  where  they're 
coming  from.   I  have  a  philosophy —  [interruption;  puts  the 
family  dog  outside] 

I  mean,  I  think  I  can  get  my  philosophy  implemented  into 
government  through  a  Gerald  Ford  as  much  as  through  a  Ronald 
Reagan,  certainly  better  than  with  Jimmy  Carter,  who  was  the  real 
opponent.   But  they  don't  see  it  that  way.   So  anybody  that  works 
for  both,  is  just  unacceptable  to  them.   I  think  Joe  Coors  is, 
you  know,  not  in  the  mainstream,  as  far  as  that's  concerned. 


1970  Campaign  Finale;  Grueling  Schedules 

Morris:  One  final  thing  on  the  1970  campaign.  Was  there  any  sense  that 
it  was  okay  to  slow  down  when  you  realized  that  Unruh  was  having 
funding  trouble  and  organizational  trouble? 

Watts:   No.  Not  to  my  knowledge.   In  fact,  anybody  that  would  do  that  in 
a  campaign  is  a  fool,  because  you  never  can  tell  what's  going  to 
happen  in  the  short  space  of  a  week.   So,  no,  we  kept  the  foot  to 
the  firewall.  Reagan  campaigned.   I  went  on  his  last  event  with 
him,  up  to  Pasadena  to  a  boy's  club  where  he  played  basketball 
with  the  kids.   Outshot  most  of  them  too.  He  campaigned  right  up 
until  the  end.  There  was  never  any  overconfidence. 

In  fact,  the  reverse  is  really  true.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
Because  we  had  data  that  showed  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  a 
runaway  by  any  means.   So  we — 

Morris:  You  had  data  showing  that  Unruh  was  indeed  continuing  to  give  you 
a  tight  run? 
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Watts:   A  strong  race,  yes.   That's  right.   Not  based  on  the  electorate's 
esteem  of  him.   But  really,  based  on  the  research,  the  economy 
was  beginning  to  overtake  us.   In  a  race  like  that,  with  that 
kind  of  a  candidate,  those  two  candidates  just  don't  go  together. 
Jess  Unruh  and  Ronald  Reagan?   It's  ridiculous.  When  it's  as 
close  as  it  was,  with  the  point  spread,  what,  five  points, 
there's  something  external  that's  affected  it.   I  mean,  some 
people,  I  guess,  think  it  was  a  great  victory  for  Ronald  Reagan, 
because  in  the  face  of  the  economic  situation,  which  was  turning 
sour,  down  at  those  plants  by  the  airport — I  don't  know;  I  don't 
remember  what  the  unemployment  was  in  California  at  the  time. 
But  even  a  little  bit  scares  people  out  there,  because  they're 
usually  so  insulated  from  it. 

To  answer  your  question,  no,  we  didn't  slack  off,  at  all. 
Even  if  you  have  a  runaway,  you  don't  do  that.   Unless  you're 
unopposed.   That  would  be  crazy.   Because  those  things  can  turn 
around  so  quickly.   Look  at —  Somebody  can  get  shot. 

Morris:  True.   I  think  there  are  about  a  thousand  other  questions  I 

could  ask  you,  but  I  think  this  gives  a  picture  of  what  you  were 
doing  in  those  two  crucial  Reagan  campaigns.   You  have  exams 
tomorrow,  so  are  there  any  things  you'd  like  to  wind  up  with  on 
what  was  happening  in  California  with  Reagan,  or  things  about 
him  as  a  campaigner  that  might  not  be  picked  up  on  some  other — ? 

Watts:   I  don't  know.   Not  really.   Meese  and  Deaver  and  Spencer,  all 

those  guys  have  been  closer  more  recently  than  I.  I  spent  a  lot 
of  hours  in  the  air  with  him.  Oh,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
the  Lou  Cannon  thing. 

Oh,  but  for  a  fire,  a  spark  plug,  Lou  Cannon's  first  major 
interview  for  his  book  Ronnie  and  Jesse  wouldn ' t  have  been  three 
hours.*  It  would  have  been — 

Morris:  Fifteen  minutes? 

Watts:   Well,  it  would  have  been  in  the  plane  trip  in  1968's  fall  campaign 
from  wherever  we  were  going — Jacksonville  to  New  Orleans,  or 
something  like  that.   And  Lou  put  my  name  in  the  introduction  of 
the  book,  because,  through  Paul  Beck,  we  had  arranged  to  have  him 
fly  to  Boston  or  something  and  meet  us,  and  he  could  interview 


*Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  1969. 
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Watts:   with  the  Governor  on  the  plane.   Well,  the  plane  broke  down  on 
the  ramp  in  Jacksonville,  1  think  it  was,  and  so  we  sat,  and  we 
sat,  and  we  sat.  And  Lou  melted,  because  he  was  interviewing 
and  interviewing. 

Morris:  He  kept  right  on  going. 

Watts:   Yes,  and  the  Governor  didn't  mind.   He  went  on  and  on  with  the 
anecdotes  and  stories  and  philosophy  and  all  that.   But  Lou  and 
I  always  still  chuckle  about  that.  You  know,  he  was  in  L.A. 
for  a  while  with  the  Washington  Post,  and  we'd  get  together  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  correspond  now.   When  we  get  down  to  Washing 
ton,  we'll  see  him. 

But  that  long,  terrible  flight.  Anyway,  we  finally  got  off 
the  plane  at  two  in  the  morning  in  Santa  Monica  Airport  to  get 
Reagan  up  to  his  house  in  Pacific  Palisades.   Once  in  a  while, 
you  can  see  his  ire.   He  does  have  a  temper.   He  is  Irish.   And 
that  night  I  saw  it.   I  mean,  after  all,  he  started  out  with 
breakfast  at  eight  a.m.  East  Coast  time,  five  a.m.  California 
time.   So  he  had  been  up  for  twenty-two  hours,  working  hard. 

Morris:  You  got  home  at  two  a.m.  the  next  day! 

Watts:  Two  a.m.   He  gets  off  the  plane,  he  says — 

Morris:  How  does  he  pace  himself? 

Watts:  Well,  normally,  it's  not  too  difficult. 

Morris:  How  do  you  pace  yourself?  The  campaign  schedules — 

Watts:   In  campaigns  you  just — I  mean,  I  don't;  most  hacks  don't.  The 
Spencers  of  the  world,  we  just — 

Morris:  You  just  go  until  your  tongue  is  hanging  out. 

Watts:   Yes.  You  just  keep  going.   But  the  candidate  you  have  to  pace. 
Reagan's  never  had  a  problem  pacing  himself.  Anyway,  we  get  off 
the  plane  in  Santa  Monica,  and  he  said,  "Next  time  you  put 
together  a  schedule,  I  want  to  see  the  goddam  thing  before  we  go 
on  the  road,  before  I  get  on  this  plane."  And  he  storms  off  to 
the  car,  and  he  looks  back  and  turns  back,  and  [winks],  "Good 
night." 

Morris:  Gives  you  a  big  wink. 
Watts:   Yes. 
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Morris:  That's  nice.   That's  a  good  place  to  wind  up.   I'm  willing  to 
quit  now,  because  I  know  that  somebody  else  is  going  to  come 
back  and  want  another  shot  at  you. 

Watts:   Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  have  anything  more  to  offer. 
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IV  ADDENDUM,  JANUARY  1984 

[Watts  returned  the  transcript  of  the  interview  with  the  following 
additional  comment.] 


Watts:   I  would  close  by  saying  that  I  hope  I  haven't  rambled  too  much. 
These  vignettes  come  back  in  random  order.   But  my  impression  of 
Reagan  the  man,  after  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  hours  with 
him — during  the  1967-1972  period — under  all  sorts  of  interesting 
situations,  is  that  "what  you  see  is  what  you  get."  In  other 
words,  he  really  is  a  genuine  person,  perhaps  the  most  genuine 
person  I've  ever  met.  He  harbors  no  base  motivations.   Sure,  he 
understands  politics  and  the  art  of  persuasion  and  compromise, 
but  I  believe  he  would  never  compromise  his  philosophy  for 
personal  or  political  gain.   I've  seen  it  in  him,  when  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  that  he  thought  wrong,  but  would 
gain  him  favor,  he  refused  to  do  it,  especially  if  it  was 
deep-seated,  or  important  to  him. 

I'll  tell  you  this.  With  him  as  president,  now,  I  personally 
feel  safe,  as  an  American.   It's  contrary  to  so  much  of  the 
propaganda  we  hear  about  him.  He's  not  a  "shoot-from-the-hip" 
type  person.  His  steps  are  measured  against  strong,  Mid-Western 
"hear t-of -America"  values.  What  more  could  Americans  want  in 
their  president,  unless  they  are  fringe-type  people,  who  value 
plastic  things,  acid  music,  and  pleasures  of  the  flesh? 

Having  known  Ronald  Reagan,  I  am  proud  he's  our  president. 
I  also  believe  that  history  will  record  him  as  one  of  the  best, 
having  accomplished  all  of  the  major  objectives  for  which  he  was 
elected.  As  a  law  student,  I  can  appreciate  the  elementary  facets 
of  a  contract.   Ronald  Reagan  promised  to  bring  down  inflation, 
without  serious  lasting  damage  to  our  economy,  and  to  strengthen 
our  military  defense.   In  short,  to  repair  the  damage  of  the  Carter 
years.  And  he  will  do  just  that. 

Transcriber:   Sam  Middlebrooks 
Final  Typist:  Catherine  Winter 
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